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NEGLECT = THEN WHAT? 


The taxpayer demands strictest economy— 


will neglect fulfill this demand? 


The upkeep of Permatited floors is slight — 


LOO”, 

Floor 
Maintenance 
with 
“PERMATITE” 
is cheaper than 


Floor Neglect. a 


RATING VARNISH 
A a ano FINISH 


a 
‘~ 


ow 


THE AMERICAN 


ew YORK 
sanousKy: OM . 
wsact'™ 


Crayon COMPANY 
oO 


‘Old Faithtul’ 


“PERMATITE” 
is an 
“Old Faithful” 


Product 





neglect is costly in Comparison. 


@ PERMATITE eves vou a far better and 
more lasting floor surface than any of the 


old expensively applied finishes. 


@PERMATITE seals the pores of the 
wood against dirt of all kinds, and produces 
a sheen finish on your evmnasium as well 
as classroom floors that will make vou 


proud of their appearance. 


@®PERMATITE is easy to apply. Your 
Janitor can obtain excellent results by fol- 


lowing simple directions. 


@PERMATITE floors do not scratch and 
mar like the glossy finishes that form only 


a film over the surtace of the wood. 


@PERMATITE floors are maintained at 
minimum expense. .Vo scrubbing with water. 
Dusting and occasional butfing will keep 


them clean and in tip-top shape. 


@ When traffic lanes appear, an application 
of PERMATITE on just the worn spots is 
all that is necessary. PERMATITE shows 


no ‘‘laps.” 


Send coupon for sample kit and further information on 
‘“Permatite. Estimates on vour requirements cheer- 
fully furnished without obligation. 

Vame ‘ 


4 Lddrewss i 
Position 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY. Sandusky. Ohio 200 Fifth Ave... N.Y. 
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Without Sacrifice of Comfort 


and Posture Values 


When restricted budgets limit expenditure, seating costs can be reduced without ignoring qual- 
ity and without sacrifice of educational efficiency by making selection from the ‘‘American’””’ line. 


Our complete line of classroom furniture always includes good low cost types built to 

the same high standard of quality this company has always maintained; types which by 

correct designing include hygienic features which protect health and provide comfort by 

inducing good posture. Features that have made ‘American’ desks distinctive over the 
years—and standard equipment in many schools. 


A New Sight-Saving Desk FREE Posture Poster and Seating Booklets 
the American Henderson-Universal, with top tiltable to We will mail free to any school official or teacher a class- 
various slopes and movable to and from the pupil, bring- room posture poster in colors, which shows children 
ing work to proper focal distance and vision angle, is our why they should sit erect. With it, we will also mail 
latest development. Descriptive literature upon request. interesting posture booklets. Please address Dept. ASBS. 


American Seating Company 


o\ Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 
GENERAL OFFICES: Grand Rapids, Michigan 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES AND ACCREDITED DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL TRADE AREAS 








All “American” Seats are Comfort-Inducing and Posturally Correct, Whichever Model You Select 
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SEGMENT Diaphragms make old 
Royal Flush Valves work like new! 


SEGMENT Diaphragms auto- 
matically compensate for wear 
due to hard use or abuse. 


Metallic segments, 
spaced like spokes 
of a wheel, prevent 
the side sway of worn 
parts that causes 
vibration and wear. 


..and Design, too! 


Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains are famed for their 
health-safe qualities ... but design is also a vital factor 
in their selection by architects and school authorities! 
Modern in appearance as well as in their sanitation 


features, any of the many varied types in our complete 


line will appeal for your specifications. Write for catalog. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. - WARREN, OHIO 


NA aA ae yy 


'S, DRINKING FOUNTAINS %< 








Goud nuwe | 
foe IhIN budgets 


A Monel metal by-pass is built into 
each SEGMENT Diaphragm, elimi- 
nating dowel pins and making the 
replacement of the present diaphragm 
a simple matter. 


SEGMENT Diaphragms are a per- 
manent improvement that makes old 
Royal Flush Valves work like new. 


Accept our special trial offer and 
test a SEGMENT Diaphragm in your 
oldest Royal Flush Valve. 


School Section, 
4300 W. Lake St. ~ 


May, 1933 





SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


The name of your plumbing supply dealer and 70c 
will bring you one SEGMENT Diaphragm. If not 
completely satisfied, your money will be refunded. 


- CHICAGO 











MELROSE PARK 
Gentlemen: 


NAME ___ 

SCHOOL___ 
ADDRESS__ 
CITY. 








___. STATE 


SOLARS 


SAVE TIME & MONEY 


~ In refurnishing or adding 














to your present equipment 
it will pay to inquire into 
the SOLAR PLAN — use 


this coupon for details. 


ILLINOIS 


PLEASE SHOW ME HOW THE SOLAR SYSTEM OF WASTE DISPOSAL CAN EF- 
FECT A SAVINGS IN OUR CLEANING BUDGET. 
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@ The JOHNSON gradual acting Thermostat is simplicity itself—merely a depend- 
able automatic reducing valve. The accurate, bi-metallic temperature element varies 
the air pressure on valves and damper regulators, gradually, as more or less heat is 
required. Jewelled bearings insure that the bi-metallic strip is always free to move 


as the temperature demands. 


@ The JOHNSON Diaphragm Valve is simple, fool-proof —a seamless metal 


bellows and heavy spring operate the valve-stem. Similarly, in the JOHNSON 


) 


Damper Regulator, bellows and spring move the lever-arm. Simple, dependable (NN 
gt) 
devices requiring much less maintenance than would be necessary if each valve or 


regulator were a delicate, complicated mechanism |! 





@ JOHNSON is Manufacturer, Engineer, Contractor. No equipment is sold “over 


the counter” without knowledge of how and where it is to be applied. No selling 





agents, no dealers. JOHNSON offers not merely temperature and humidity control 





devices but complete Systems, Installation, Service. A single organization 


operating through thirty-three branch offices in the United States and Canada. 











a Since 1885 

nto 

use JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 

ils. Main Office and Factory: Milwaukee, Wis. .*. Branches in Principal Cities 

| JOHNSON HEAT CONTROL 
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A Book on Efficient 
School Economy 
[ee  — eumiecAgT 


¥ 
y 


Pillsburgh 
NY rs | 


SIMPLIFIES 
REMODELING 





George F. Womrath 
Asst. Supt. of Schools in charge of Business Affairs 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Efficient 
Business 
Administration 


of Public Schools 


On any remodeling or renovizing job requiring Economy and efficiency were never so im- 


portant a part of the school administrator's 
life as at the present time. And in this 
volume, he will find discussed in a terse and 


plastering old or new interior walls, or overcoat- 
ing exterior walls, Pittsburgh Steeltex protects 
the investment by strengthening the framework | 
and minimizing cracking hazards. Write today 


for dealer proposition. | practical, yet in a comprehensive way, all 
those facts and data he must be familiar with 
PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY in order to operate his school plant as effi- 
Fabric && Division ciently .and economically as possible. The 


book thoroughly covers the entire range of 
school business administration. It includes 
the care and maintenance of school build- 
ings, hiring and training of janitors, the 
purchase and distribution of supplies, the 
plan and construction of school buildings, 
the entire problem of financing, accounting, 
and budgeting, etc. Fully illustrated with 


charts, tables, schedules, etc. 
$3.75 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
New York MILWAUKEE Chicago 
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CONTROL 


TEMPERATURE 
AND VENTILATION 











FOR MODERNIZATION 


The Modutrol System is just as 
applicable to old school build- 
ings asnew... large or small. Its 
individual units are either electric 
or self contained, which elimi- 
nates expensive installation costs. 


CLARK McMULLEN & RILEY, ENGINEERS; E. W. TOMPKINS CO., HEATING CONTRACTORS 


The MODUTROL SYSTEM 


N SCHOOLS, the importance of accurate and 

correct temperature and ventilation control can- 
not be too strongly emphasized. Not only is health 
safeguarded at the age when this is most vital, but 





the efficiency of our youth is greatly enhanced by 
fresh, and properly heated air. 

This New York school, recently completed in 
Pine Plains, N. Y., is entirely equipped with the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Modutrol System, which 
controls its unit ventilators, direct radiation, central 
distributing plenum chamber and ventilating units 
in the individual rooms. The Modutrol System 
enables all these units to work in perfect harmony 
with each other, although each is individually 


controlled. It means true modulation — accurate 
and correct temperature and ventilation control. 
There is no chance for the system to overshoot — 
to force cold air into rooms to offset excess heat. 
Instead, the Modutrol System does its job with the 
greatest economy, as strictly supervised official 
tests have shown. 

There is a Minneapolis-Honeywell branch 
office.in or near your city. Our representatives will 
be glad to show you the many advantages of the 
Modutrol System in your own school. Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 2830 
Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. Branch 
offices and distributors in all principal cities. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 
Control Systems 
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ANY 
smart school 
buyer 
WILL TELL 


YOU 


That for quality and real economy, your 
best buy in toilet tissue is A. P. W. 
Onliwon. Soft, smooth, and soothing 
even to the most sensitive skin, A.P.W. 
Onliwon Toilet Tissue is the proper 
tissue which youngsters need. It is used 
in more school washrooms than any 
other tissue manufactured today. Eco- 
nomical in price, A.P.W.Onliwon Toilet 
Tissue will meet the thriftiest require- 
ments of your present-day budgets. 


A. P. W. ONLIWON SATIN TISSUE 


1250 sheets per package. 80 packages or 
100,000 sheets per case. Sheet sizes— 
5” x 5%” and 412” x 5%”. 


A. P. W. ONLIWON TOILET TISSUE 


1000 sheets to a package. 100 packages or 
100,000 sheets per case. Sheet sizes— 
5” x 5%", 44" x 534”, and 4” x 534”. 


Complete your washroom service and 
order along with A. P. W. Onliwon 
Toilet Tissue, its companion service, the 
fine A. P. W. Onliwon Towels. A. P. W. 
Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 


Pioneers for Cleanliness since 1877 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


Without obligation, write A. P. W. 
Paper Co., Albany, N. Y., for sam- 
ples and/or name of local distribu- 
for as near you as your telephone, 








Beauty and Sanitation 


The R-S Combination for 
School Drinking Fountains 


High standards of beauty and sarita- 
tion as incorporated in the Rundle- 
Spence Wall Fountain No. 122, have 
made it a popular model 





It is symmetrically designed to blend 
with the surroundings in any school 
and is mechanically perfect. Its san- 
itary features include the angle stream 
non-squirting jet placed above the 
bowl so that the nozzle orifice will 
not be contaminated if drain becomes 
clogged. The angle of stream prevents 
water being forced back onto point 
of discharge. 


A careful consideration of R-S features 
will lead you to include ‘“Rundle- 
Spence'’ in your specifications. 


Our line of wall and pedestal 
type fountains is complete. 
Ask for an illustrated catalog. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
444 No. Fourth St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 








CLASSROOM WARDROBES 
EVANS High in Quality — Low in Cost 


« hs » || This type occupies a recess flush with the wall. 
Vanishing Door Plaster back and ends. No partitions, but with 





WARDROBE }| wullions between pairs of doors. Wire mesh 
ceiling. Blackboards if required. 
* The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the 
doors are hung are made with double pivoted 
Class J arms and swing the doors back into the ward- 
equipped wit! either |} robe entirely out of the way. Simple—trouble- 
“Floor” type (as il- |} proof—and last as long as the building. 
lustrated) or “Jamb” Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knock-down, 
type hinges. This is with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be nailed 
Class D wardrobe if in place. The hinges are easier to put on than common 
male atts Gude dea, butt hinges. The cost of installation is small. 


We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully illustrated 
and described in Catalog ‘'M.’? Send for your copy. 


WW. L. EVANS 


WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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For school-wide HEARING 


... ONE system with MANY uses! 


A Western Electric Program Distribution System 
amplifies and delivers sound to all rooms in which 
loudspeakers are installed. The source of speech 
or music may be microphones in a number of 
locations, a Reproducer Set or a Radio Receiver. 





Without leaving his desk, the principal speaks to 
the whole school at once. The gym instructor 
conducts setting-up drill in all classrooms sim- 
ultaneously. Small voices fill the largest audito- 


rium. Fire drills are handled more efficiently! 





A Western Electric Reproducer Set— which plays 
phonograph records for a few cents an hour— 
supplies full-toned music for music appreciation 
courses, dancing classes, recess periods. You can 


distribute programs to one or many rooms. 





Broadcast programs—brought in by a Western 
Electric Radio Receiver—may be similarly dis- 
tributed. Each installation is planned by sound 
transmission experts. The name Western Electric 


assures quality and dependability. 





| GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. ASBJ5-33 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send us illustrated booklet on the Pro- 


gram Distribution and Public Address Systems. 


Western Electric 


PROGRAM DISTRIBUTION AND PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 


NAME _.. 


ADDRESS 
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BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 





CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


Advisor to National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems 


421 Market St. 





Chester, Pa. 





T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


U. S. National Bank Building DENVER, COLO. 





JOHN D. CHUBB 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street 


Marquette. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Michigan | 
















CARL W. CLARK A. L.A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 


Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 












RAYMOND A. FREEBURG 


ARCHITECT 





| 


Specialist Educational Buildings 





Freeburg Building 





Jamestown, N. Y 





MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


1 make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 


8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 










School Architects Directory 





ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. 
Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bldgs. 


—Consultations— 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 


Schoolhouse Architect 


A modern school building is unique in 
itself. Each individual school is different— 
adapted to suit the needs of its particular 
group. Planning and construction are no 
longer the task of any architect who 
happens along. The architect building a 
school today must be a specialist. 


He must be fully competent to satisfy 
the particular demands of the school pro- 
gram and the special demands of school 
heating, ventilating, lighting, seating, and 
the “hundred and one’ dctails that make 
the modern school efficient. 





The School Architects Directory offers 
for your convenience a select list of 
school-building specialists, any one of 
whom will be pleased to assist you in the 
planning and construction of new schools 
or additions which you may be contem- 
plating. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 








Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. 
HERBST and KUENZLI 
ARCHITECTS 


Educational and Public Buildings 
1249 North Franklin Place 






















Fencing School Property 
Provides Safety Areas 


Youngsters in the excitement of play 
can not, and should not be expected 
to remember the limits of imaginary 
safety areas. These ‘zones’ of safety 
should be definitely defined by a fool- 
proof “‘life-preserving-barrier’’ ...a 
Stewart lron or Chain LinkWire Fence. 


Why not look into this matter of Fenc- 
ing NOW?... Your request for inform- 





ation will have our prompt attentiom. 


AA. : IRON 
Ply he | ENCES 


= 








ex: 


Incorporated 


905 Stewart Block 


CHAINLINK 
WIRE 
Sf 


The STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Beseates 


SO 






Why 






E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. | 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
U. nig ue! 


A Method of 


Checking Schedule for Planning 
School Buildings 


A book offering such unusual service to all 
those interested in the construction of 
schools that it becomes practically impos- 
sible for any school-building item to be neg- 
lected or omitted. 


The Bruce Publishing Co. — Milwaukee 





WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 











WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 
20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 








JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
| Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. 1. A. 






C. Godfrey Poggi 


and 


William B. Bragdon 


ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 


ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 





CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building 


Evansville, Ind. 









...- John J. Donovan’s 


Procedure and 


$6.50 
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PREVENT * 
SLIPPING 
ACCIDENTS 


on Stairs and Other Walkways 


REPAIR WORN STEPS 


e Feralun 
e Bronzalun 


e Alumalun 





e Niealun 


A classroom lighted economically 
with Holopbane Filterlites 


Bareains 


in Lighting 


Holophane Planned Lighting provides the highest standard 


Abrasive Metal Treads 
® 


Durability Proven in Severest Service 
Originators and Developers for 22 Years 


Illustrated Leaflets and Samples on Request 


& 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 


Irvington, New Jersey 








of illumination for classrooms, auditoriums, libraries, offices, cor- 


Shades that keep the Sun’s Glare 
OUT But let all the light INI 


ridors, gymnasiums — and all other areas, inside or outside, which 


require lighting. 


Yet every foot-candle produced by Holophane is a bargain 
because Holophane units either provide a greater amount of use- 
ful light from a given investment in current and lamps, or the 


same amount of useful light at a lower operating cost. 


It will pay you, in actual dollars and cents, to install Holo- 
phane to meet every lighting need in your school building. Holo- 
phane engineers will gladly assist your own architect or electrician 


to give you the advantage of these bargains in lighting. 


P ROTECT your pupils from window shades that shut out LIGHT. Shades that 
cause semi-darkened classrooms. Inadequate working light often leads to 
eyestrain, nearsightedness and nervous disorders. Pupils become fidgety—diffi- 


cult to control—slowed up mentally. Children need not 


lab d h 1 handi ith D H l h C I 
Adjustable Shades, which keep the glare OUT, but let Olophane Vompany, inc, 


the light IN. 

Adjustable from both top and bottom of the window, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 

Draper Adjustable Shades permit the valuable top light to 

reach all the desks—even those farthest from the win- SAN FRANCISCO FACTORY: NEWARK, OHIO TORONTO 


dows. Healthful ventilation is insured because windows 
may be opened from the top without flapping of shades 
to distract. 

Durable, easy to install, economical, Draper shades meet 
the needs of modern schools and education as no other 
window shade can. Interesting literature and sample of 
Dratex cloth sent free to educators. Address Dept. A.A. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


HOLOPHANE 


PLANNED LIGHTING 


produces the greatest amount of useful light 





DR 
ROLLER SHADE” Makers of Better Shades for Over a Quarter Century 


Patented Jan. 8, 1907 


Aue. 1 ieee Spiceland « Dept. A.A » _ Indiana 
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FROZEN ASSETS —CAPITAL 


REDIT is scarce —so is new capital. Why, 

therefore, should a concern which attempts 

service without profit be permitted to use capital? Capital should be conserved for those businesses 
which can make a profit. This is in the interests of society, of the public. 

Any concern operating at a loss has Frozen Assets—Frozen Capital—Inevitable Bankruptcy. 

When a buyer insists upon a price that is below cost of production, or the seller cuts prices 
below cost, capital which should be productive becomes Frozen Capital. 

There are millions of dollars tied up in frozen assets in closed banks, in non-productive bonds 
and mortgages, in bankrupt business. The Public condemns the bankers for frozen capital that 
has hampered business and industry — that has hampered the working of the schools — that has 
intensified the slack business and unemployment during the past three years. They should con- 
demn with equal emphasis practices that produce bankrupt business. 

The situation remains critical because the buyer attempts to dictate price. In his dictation of 
price he is forcing profitless sales. Every time he forces profitless sales he is instrumental in tying 
up that additional amount of capital represented by the company from whom the purchase is made. 
He renders it unproductive capital. The seller is equally guilty when he accedes to such demands. 

Volume is less vital now than fair profits. There is now enough business being done in this 
country to start immediate prosperity if the business were done at a profit. 

The greatest stimulant toward normalcy is productive capital. It can be made productive if 
goods produced are sold at a fair profit. They will be sold at a fair profit when the buyer and 
seller both recognize that a universal policy of fair price, quality considered, for goods bought or 
sold changes capital from frozen to liquid — from non-productive to productive. 

The immediate way to better times, Mr. Buyer and Mr. Seller, is not so much how much 
you buy or sell, but whether you buy or sell at a fair price. 

Business will thus be stimulated and volume and employment will soon follow. 

A: “chiseled” price will make business unprofitable, capital non-productive, and retard 
recovery. 

A fair price will make business profitable, capital productive, and prosperity certain. 

A sharp bargain buyer is recovery’s worst enemy —a promoter of Frozen Assets. 

A fair price buyer is a friend to business recovery. He points the way to avoid Frozen Assets 


— to make capital productive. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 
176 WEST ADAMS STREET “ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SCHOOL LOCKS 


Will naan security and simplify 
control of YOUR locking system. 


No more lost-key nuisances, 
no confusion after you in- 
stall YALE COMBINA- 
TION LOCKER LOCKS 
or YALE Combination Pad- 
locks in your school. For 
these fine quality school 
locks combine maximum 
security and efficiency with 
ease of complete supervision. 





YALE COMBINATION 
LOCKER LOCK 
No. 3364 


No. 3374 master- 
keyed on special 
order only. 


Write us your requirements — 
get our detailed specifications 
and estimate without obligations. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN. U.S.A. 









free of cost—iry 
the longest wearing 


floor wax! 


W ear tests recently completed by 
Foster D. Snell, Inc., Chemists-En- 
gineers of 130 Clinton St., Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥., proved that Dri-Brite 
resisted wear and dirt much longer 
than two other nationally known 
floor waxes. Why not conduct a 
wear test on your floors? Write 
Foster D. Snell for full particulars 
of their test and if you mention 
The American School Board Jour- 
nal you can get a generous free 
trial can of Dri-Brite from 





WARNING! 


The magician on 
the can is your as- 
surance that you 
are getting genu- 
ine DRI - BRITE. 
All others are imi- 
tations. 





MIRACUL WAX COMPANY 
1322 DOLMAN STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 






















NTERNATIONAL RADIO 
GOES TO SCHOOL 


Teaching facilities are more than doubled in the 
school equipped with an International Central Cor- 
trol Radio, Music and Speech System. Doors are 
opened to a vast new world of learning... . fresh, 
vibrant information comes to inspire eager student 
interest and to help instructors keep abreast of cur- 
rent developments in the subjects they teach. 


In one compactly designed cabinet are all the 
instruments necessary for a flexible use of broadcast 
programs, phonograph recordings and programs orig- 
inating within the school. Operation has been 
made as easy as turning the switch on a home type 
radio receiver. 


International Radio Equipment is available for small 
schools as well as the large ones... . whether the 
demand is for a simple receiver with one or two 
speakers or a complete control cabinet with speaker 
distribution throughout the entire building. 


Complete information regarding this equipment is 
available in all of International's seventy branch offices 
located conveniently throughout the United States. 


The complete International line, including Radio amd Electric Time 
Systems, will be demonstrated at the IBM exhibt in the General Exhibts 
Group, Century of Progress Exposition, Chicago, June 1st-November 1st 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. DIVISION 
International Business Machines Corporation 





GENERAL OFFICES 
270 Broadway. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and Service 
Stations in all Principal 
Cities of the Worid 
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Above — The Magnalux Luminaire provides semi- 
indirect illumination ideal for classroom lighting. 


Right — Magnalux lighting in the New York Eye 
Institute where every aid is available for sight con- 
servation. Notice how harmoniously the fixture 
blends into the ceiling. 


pe oe Beat ey 
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MAGNALUX LIGHTING 


frees young eyes from strain 


> Knowing the important part that effective illu- 
mination plays in eye conservation, the Eye Insti- 
tute in New York City naturally made a thorough in- 
vestigation before selecting Magnalux fixtures for 
lighting throughout the Institute building. 


Just as careful study should be given to the lighting 
of classrooms. 


On cloudy days, children’s eyes are strained— 
their learning power retarded—because the great 
majority of schools have inadequate artificial light- 
ing. This is a major cause of the defective vision of 
22 per cent of the children in public schools and 40 
per cent of all college students. 


Magnalux luminaires provide semi-indirect illu- 
mination, that is ideal for sight conservation. The light 
is distributed evenly over the ceiling and also softly 


diffused through their thick, dense basins of Galax 
glass which blend harmoniously into the ceiling. 
No other semi-indirect fixture delivers as much light 
at the desk level. These fixtures, controlled by light- 
sensitive relays for automatic lighting during cloudy 


days, provide ideal illumination for classrooms. 


Let us send you full details about Magnalux Lumi- 
naires. Address Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, Room 2-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse 


Quality workmanship guarantees every Westinghouse product 
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A THOROUGHLY MODERN SCHOOL 
and its MODERN EQUIPMENT 
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Weequahic High School, Newark, N. J. — Guilbert & Betelle, Architects — Buhl & Caffrey, Inc., Electrical Contractors 
An excellent example of the present trend in High School design 


EQUIPPED WITH 


“Standard” Electric Time Service 
“Standard” Automatic Program Control and Bells 
“Standard” Laboratory Voltage Distribution Equipment including motor generator and battery 





Note the neat flush treatment for mounting master clock, bell con- Laboratory Switch Board with motor generator set, storage 
trol board and program units with relays battery and seconds beat clock assembled 
and pilot clocks in one complete cabinet 


This splendid building and its equipment illustrates how effectively The Standard Electric Time 
Company can cooperate with architects and school boards in working out equipment requirements 
of the highest quality and in full harmony with esthetic, modern treatment. 


“Standard” Products are based on the experience of nearly half a century. 


Let us help you plan effective equipment for your next school building. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


ATLANTA, 144 Elizabeth St.,N.E. BOSTON, 10 High Street COLUMBUS, 83 South HighSt. DETROIT, Donovan Bldgs. NEW YORK CITY, 50 Church St. 
j BALTIMORE, Baltimore Trust Bldg. BUFFALO, 220 Delaware Ave. DALLAS, Mercantile Bldgs. KANSAS CITY,MO., Mutual Bldgs. PHILADELPHIA, Architects’ Bidg. 
BIRMINGHAM, 2920-7th Ave.,So. CHICAGO, Monadnock Bldg. DENVER, 562 PennsylvaniaSt. MINNEAPOLIS, McKnight Bldg. PITTSBURGH Bessemer Bidg. 
SCRANTON, 148 Adams Ave. TAMPA, 5505 Central Ave. 
THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CALIFORNIA, 950 Parker Street, BERKELEY, CALIF. LOS ANGELES, 124 West 4th Street 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CAN., LTD., 726 St. Felix St., MONTREAL, P. Q., CAN. 


@ “STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” @ 
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A School-Board Meeting ABROAD 


Clyde B. Moore, Professor in the Graduate School of Education, Cornell University, and Member of the 


The lines of one’s interests persist whether he 
be at home or abroad. Business and professional 
interests may be dominant but often a lay inter- 
est may be quite as assertive. Such a lay inter- 
est carried me into an unusual experience in 
Warwick County, England. I had been spending 
some time in the schools of Warwickshire — 
particularly those at Stratford-on-Avon and 
Warwick — under the hospitality of my friend 
and sometime professional colleague, W. H. 
Perkins, Director of Education. It was a great 
satisfaction to a professor of education to be ac- 
corded these privileges. 


Character of English County Council 


Circumstances have decreed, however, that I 
shall not only serve as a professor of education, 
but also as a member of a board of education. 
Knowing this, Director Perkins cordially invited 
me to attend a meeting of the Elementary Edu- 
cation Committee at Shire Hall, Warwick. This 
is a subcommittee of the Education Committee 
of the Warwick County Council, and here as 
in all English counties the County Council is a 
very important body. The county councils of 
England are to the counties or shires of Eng- 
land what our state legislatures are to our 
states, or even more, for their regular meetings 
throughout the year and the smaller political 
areas concerned tend to articulate them more 
closely with public affairs. One may well think 
of an English county as a political unit some- 
what comparable to one of our small states. For 
example, the staff of the County Education 
Office of Warwick consists of over forty mem- 
bers —a larger staff than one will find in the 
educational departments of most of our states. 


The Business Aspects of Education 


But to the meeting. It is a meeting of the 
committee which deals with those aspects of 
public education which claim 90 per cent or 
more of the time of our American superinten- 
dents and boards of education. I was a bit sur- 
prised, if not actually appalled, when I was told 
it would be an all-day session. Upon further 
explanation I learned that I was to observe the 
procedure of a body of more than twenty mem- 
bers, each representing a more or less special- 
ized interest or faction. These special interests 
included representatives of the Church of Eng- 
land, of labor, Catholics, dissenters, land 
owners, representatives of teachers’ organiza- 
tions, and country gentlemen. Obviously with 
these varied interests and this large membership 
a meeting could hardly be hurried. The English 
are skillful in parliamentary procedure and 
often brilliant in discussion, but even these arts 
and gifts may not compose twenty-odd minds 
on 28 items of business — the task for the meet- 
ing as shown elsewhere in connection with this 
article. 


Variety and Extent of Topics Discussed 


Promptly at eleven o’clock there gathered in 
the committee room some twenty men and 
women. About the room might be observed 
portraits of prominent leaders in affairs which 
have concerned Warwickshire through many 
generations. Furniture, carpets, decorations, 
and hangings all suggested the time-honored 
dignity which we associate with English life. 
The members were seated about a great table, 
the chairman at the end, and just to his left the 
Director of Education who had prepared with 
great care not only the list of items to be con- 
sidered but a detailed report on each. Each 
member was furnished with complete mim- 


Board of Education, Ithaca, New York 


e Teegeme 
LOUCATION OFFICE, WARWIER 


WARWICKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


County Education Office, 
22, Northgate Street. 
WARWicK. 


Septender 7th, 1932. 


4 Meeting of the Elementary Bducation Committee will be héld 
at the Shire Hall, Warwick, on Wednesday, September léth, 1932, 


The -holidays have produced an accumulation of business and 
although several matters are being deferred, an afternoon session 
Will probably be necessary, 


I am, Sir or Maden, 
Your obedient Servant, 


W. H. PERKINS. 

N.B. Berg Education Soa Accounts paid on the 
Director o ucation’s Cer cate will be leid on the 
table and checked by members in attendance at 11.0 a.m 
It is hoped that as many mambers as possible will attend. 
H.M. Inspector's reports will also be laid on tho table. 


AGENDA - TO BE TAKEN at 11.10 aams 


Minutes, 
Confirmation of. Accounts, 
Correspondence, 

« Teachers' Consulte 


Punk 
eee 


ive Committee - Gocetens of Committee's 
representative te succeed Mr. H, W. 
« Education Office’ Staff - Annual Taeptenene of salary to 
reported. 
“— ae tendiaee and Holidays - Director of Bducation to submit 
wae Senior Gouneiih School - Additional accommodation - Proposed 
lease of Wosleyan Sunday School. 
Rugby Schools Reorganisation - Memorandum by the Director of 
Education. 
Solihull and Shirley - G@chool accamodation - Memorandum by 
Director of Education. 
+ Stratford-on-Avon Central Cl. School - Letter from Managers 
asking for provision of room for Damestic Science. 
+ Napton Schools Reorganisation - Memorandum by Director of 
Education. 
« H.M.Inspector's Roports on Schoo 
« Damestic Subjects and Mantiorere tn Elanentary Schools - Survey 
of oxisting facilities and of possibilities of development. 


oon owe 
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+ Attendance of school children et cinema films during Health Week. | 
Swimming 


a at Rugby - Proposed increase in charge for 
edmission to Baths 
- Organisation of Charitable appeals on Elementary Schools. 


() 


« Staffing matters including:- 
(i) Arley Council School (Senior) - Additional staff. 
(ii) Kingsbury Dosthill Cl. School - Retention of Mr. W. J. 
Groucott, formérly U.T. now C,.T. 
(i411) Marston Green Cl. School - Report on the wark of 
« Rowbothan, ren Teacher 
(iv) Ryton-on-Dunamore C.E.School - application for 
additional teacher. 
(v) =a” one cl. School - Appointment of a U.T. 
8 


» Married wot a = Applications for retention of services 
after 
. qneskal Siompey’ cases and leave of absence (if any). 
« Matters affecting School Gardens 
+ Matters affecting Management of schoolste 
(3 Solihull - Sharman's Cross = Senior School. 
(11) Napton Girls and Infants School 
« Matters affecting Caretaking and Cleaning of Schools:- 
(1) Aston Cantlow, Wilmcote C.E. - Application for increase 
in caretaker 's salary 
(11) Baddesley Rnsor Cl. Sch 02 - Application for increase 
in caretaker's salary 
(441) Bidford Mixed and Infants Schools - Payment for extra 
cleaning after redecoration. 
i} Bidford Infants School - Charge for Electric Light. 
(v) Burton Hastings C.E. School - Payment for special 
oleaning in July 1931 after disinfection of the school. 
(vi) Pallongley C.E. School - Payment for cleaning practical 
instruction room. 
(vii) Rugby Caldecott Girls School - Approval of Digector' 
of Education's action in allowing the caretakér's 
services to be continued to Slst August, 1952, 
(viii) Rugby Northlands Cl. School - Payment of £1 to caretakér 
for cleaning furniture removed from Caldecott School. 
(1x) Rugby Schools - Payment of account fo? removal of 
furniture to and from Rueby Schools, 
(x) Stourton and Cherington C.E. School - Payment for 
emptying cesspit. 
. ae for Use of Schools:- 
) Long Lawford Council School - 
(a) Letter from Managers seoqntite rent to be charged 
for use of school premises, 
(b) Application for use of school for a dance on 
eee 19th. 
(44) ont Northlands Council School - Application for uso 
f School for Sunday School classes, 
« Stores Sub- Comittee - Report, 
« Furniture Book to be presented. 
e Warwickshire Reformatory School Fund ~- Appointment of 
Representative Trustee. 
« Teacher's House - Wroxall School. 
» Any othor business, 





OFFICIAL NOTICE FOR AN ENGLISH SCHOOL-BOARD MEETING 
It will be noted that the board of lay members was asked to settle many items of business much in the same manner that 


boards in the United States are asked to settle. 


ecgraphed copies. The first five items of 
business were disposed of promptly, but item 
No. 6, “School Meetings and Holidays,” called 
for prolonged discussion and it was here that 
special interests asserted themselves. Apparently 
every possible point of view was considered — 
fully, kindly, and with a view to attaining 
justice and satisfaction for all. The spirit was 
admirable although the necessity of some 
twenty people giving it so much attention was 
not obvious. A topic revealing sharper differ- 
ences was that of (No. 14) “attendance of 
school children at cinema films during health 
week.”’ Although the physician representing the 
medical field had indorsed the showing of such 
health films, there developed a vigorous opposi- 
tion to it. The principal argument apparently 
being that children were being taught too much 
about “germs” and that they were becoming 
overconscious about diseases. Again the discus- 
sion was vigorous but fair, pointed but polite, 
and ended by referring the whole matter to a 
special committee for further study. 

At one o’clock came the adjournment for 
lunch. Did the members rush away to their 
respective lunching places? Not at all. We 
moved leisurely to another room in the Shire 
Hall where we were generously served with 
English roast beef, tarts, sherry, and other sub- 
stantials which please the English palate. There 
was good talk about that board, repartee, and 
subtle humor. No factional bias cut across the 
lines which give England her unity, as well as 
her varied interests, and their corresponding 
problems. As I chatted with individuals they 
explained how each brought to the discussion 
the point of view of his constituents. As a 
clergyman of the established church put it, he 
represented a “vested interest,” as indeed he did. 
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The proceedings throughout the entire day 
were very illuminating to one anxious to get 
at a cross section of English life but for efficient 
procedure as we have come to conceive of it 
here in America one is not so sure. Be that as 
it may, one cannot but be favorably impressed 
by the thoroughness with which these com- 
mitteemen go about their public business. 
Through inquiries and observations I came to 
the conclusion that the dominant forces or, 
perhaps one might better say, the leading spirits 
in these deliberations are those of the country 
gentlemen. As I watched the procedure of that 
day, I believe I got a glimpse of some of those 
forces which have through generations — both 
within the school and without — contributed so 
much to England’s greatness. The English coun- 
try gentleman is a sturdy character. He may 
play polo and ride to the hounds but his life 
in the open country, his direct contact with the 
life of the soil, and his liberal education endow 
him with tremendous power for the common 
good. As I observed him, he is conscientious, 
well-poised, sincere, and devoted to the welfare 
of his community. He is sensitive to other inter- 
ests and tolerant of other points of view. His 
social position is an honorable one, born of a 
long, rich tradition. He is sensitive to what has 
transpired in the past but must with his 
colleagues face the issues of the present. As I 
observed him and his associates at work I had 
a deep feeling that fundamentally public service 
in England rests upon a sound social founda- 
tion. I became convinced that so long as educa- 
tional affairs for the general good are given the 
serious attention which prevailed at Warwick- 
shire, change may be slow, but things will be 
well for education articulated to the needs and 
tempo of English life. 
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Making Supervision Definite 


John C. Almack, Professor of Education, Stanford University, California 


There is an old saying to the effect that there 
is no royal road to learning. The same thing is 
true of supervision. It has come to signify a very 
complex system of activities of varied aspects. 
On the one hand, it is hard to separate purely 
supervisory duties from administrative duties. 
The mere statement that the aim of supervision 
is to help the teacher does not suffice. It is a 
help to the teacher to have a good salary sched- 
ule, a modern schoolroom, and good equipment. 
In the selection of these “helps” one may see 
elements of genuine supervision, but when it 
comes to supplying them, one enters the realm 
of executive function. 

However, educators may readily agree that 
the promotion of pupil learning is @ major func- 
tion, perhaps the major function of supervision. 
In this case, /earning is looked upon in no nar- 
row sense: it has to do with the protection of 
child welfare, and the development of social 
aptitude, as well as advancement in skills and 
information. Nevertheless, one cannot be crit- 
icized for holding to the idea that the promotion 
of learning is a major aim of supervision when 
learning is defined as achievement in the ap- 
proved school subjects and activities. 


The Two Approaches 


The supervisor cannot promote learning di- 
rectly. She must work through others; that is, 
through teachers. Her duty is to motivate them, 
guide them, instruct them, so that their teaching 
will be improved. Thus in a limited sense, as 
indicated, supervision may be defined as the 
improvement of teaching. The task set for this 
paper is to describe how this may be done, or 
rather, one way by which it may be done. 

Two points of view concerning this question 
may be observed. In the first place, there are 
those who believe that the way to improve 
teaching is to make personal improvements in 
the teacher. They undertake a task which re- 
quires the use of basic principles from biology 
and psychology, perhaps also economics and so- 
ciology. They try to improve the teacher’s looks, 
her health, her personality, the way she does 
her hair, and the way she looks after her com- 
plexion. They concern themselves with her 
church preferences, her recreation, and her will- 
ingness to codperate. 

There are two serious limitations to this ap- 
proach. First, devices for measuring such char- 
acteristics are deficient or lacking. Second, there 
is little real proof that a high score on these 
characteristics is associated with high pupil 
scores in the present subjects of instruction. 
This is to say, that the estimates of the teachers 
on such points are subjective and probably un- 
reliable, and that they are also probably not 
valid or true measures of teaching aptitude. 

The other point of view is the point of view 
of the scientist. He approaches the task objec- 
tively. He admits willingly that there are, 
doubtless, many things related to teaching or 
a part of teaching that cannot now be measured 
objectively. Nevertheless, there are many things 
that can be accurately measured, and many of 
these things are considered important in teach- 
ing. They can be dealt with directly, and reveal 
a method by which teacher improvement may 
be rendered certain and beyond guess, always 
provided that the teacher is not already so near 
perfection as to make further growth improb- 
able and impossible; or so lacking in basic qual- 
ifications as to be incapable of growth. 


A Definite Plan 


A definite plan for improving teaching fol- 
lows. It is objective in character and certain in 
results; that is, it is scientific. The steps are 
given herewith: 





Much of the resentment of teachers against 
supervision arises from the critical attitude of the 
supervisory officer and the indefiniteness or entire 
lack of help afforded. The present paper suggests 
a plan for taking supervision out of the sphere of 
the subjective and making it contribute definitely 
to the improvement of teaching. Supervisors are 
called upon to criticize not the teacher but find 
objectively what she can do to get results. 

—Editor. 
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1. Make an estimate of the situation, This 
should comprise whatever information is essen- 
tial to wise planning of the educational pro- 
gram: pupil ages, aptitudes, social status, in- 
terests, physical condition; school and commu- 
nity resources, such as books, supplies, equip- 
ment, etc. 

2. Decide upon definite aims or outcomes. 
These may well be developed with the codpera- 
tion of the teachers, having in mind the situa- 
tion as set forth in the foregoing data. Examples 
of such aims are: to spell correctly the 3,000 
commonly used words in written discourse; to 
write rapidly enough and legibly enough to 
meet common business requirements; to develop 
sufficient proficiency in arithmetic to meet mod- 
ern social needs. Likewise, these aims may be 
subdivided to apply to a limited group of chil- 
dren, such as the fourth grade. 

3. Define the aims in terms of objective tests. 
Thus ability in penmanship may be defined in 
terms of the Gettysburgh Scale; or in spelling, 
to write correctly an adequate sampling of a 
basic word list. It is desirable to have alternate 
forms of tests to be repeated to avoid the effect 
of practice. 

4. Measure the achievement of the pupils be- 
fore beginning the teaching process for the ap- 
proved aim. The difference between the initial 
score and the final score represents growth, and 
is a check upon the value of the process or ac- 
tivities which have intervened. Since the tests 
themselves are common with the aims, the 
teacher should be expected to give and score 
them. 


Putting Plan in Operation 


5. Define the aims in terms of a working 
plan and schedule. This plan should indicate 
what is to be done, when and for how long it 
is to be done, who is to do it, and may describe 
at least one method of doing it. It may contain 
a list of aids and devices, equipment, supplies, 
and other “helps.” 

Teaching implies and requires pupil activity. 
The idea may be advanced, therefore, that the 
pupils should understand and be familiar with 
the working program. They should know its 
aims, how progress is to be measured, their own 
position on the scale of progress, and how to 
improve their position. They should know the 
“what,” “when,” and “why” of the plan. They 
can then codperate with the teacher on some- 
thing like an intelligent basis. 

6. The plan should be put into operation. 
All that this means is that the pupils should be 
tested and that teaching should begin. Unfav- 
orable factors should have been removed from 
the situation in advance; if any are overlooked 
they should be removed as soon as discovered. 
Favorable factors should be brought to bear 
upon the pupils to the optimum degree. 

7. The supervisor should analyze the process. 
This is a new task to many supervisors, but is 
indispensable to the improvement of teaching. 
Supervisors who have been accustomed to look- 
ing into a classroom for a few minutes now and 
then to see what is going on, will have to change 
their methods. It is something more than taking 
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account of results, for its purpose is to discover 
how the results are obtained. Since it is a rela- 
tively new feature of supervision, it should be 
defined and justified, before attempting a de- 
scription of the process. 

In the first place, it is designed to take the 
place of the old impressional “I feel” and “I 
believe” type of supervision. Brueckner* defines 
analysis as the gathering of specific and definite 
information of the class exercise in a particular 
subject, on the basis of which to make a con- 
structive evaluation of the work and to locate 
weaknesses. 

Barr expresses the notion that the effective- 
ness of supervision is dependent upon ability 
to analyze the teaching act.? “It must,” he says, 
“be analyzed and carefully studied bit by bit. 
The possibility of making teaching and the su- 
pervision of teaching a science, depends upon 
the success . . . in breaking up this complex mass 
into its innumerable elements and in studying 
each objectively.” 


Judging Teaching vs. Teacher 


Changing the emphasis from the teacher to 
the teaching act or process is a strong point in 
the new program. The personal and unpleasant 
aspects of supervision disappear, and the center 
of attention is the process itself. Teachers may 
resent the supervisor making a record of the 
neatness of their dress, or the tone of their 
voices; but they welcome an impersonal and ob- 
jective record of what actually happened. 

A description of the process is absolutely nec- 
essary before it is possible to introduce remedial 
measures. The place of weakness must be found, 
and teaching is too complex and often the real 
weakness too well disguised to permit even a 
skillful observer to find the deficiency without 
an adequate picture of just what has gone on. 
With this picture, the supervisor and teacher 
may examine the process together, and at lei- 
sure, with a better chance of seeing how it ought 
to be modified. 

With process and results both put into ob- 
jective form, a line of reasoning somewhat like 
the following is possible: 

Process A produces results of 100 
Process B produces results of 90 
Process C produces results of 80 

Assume that a teacher uses Process C. The 
supervisory task is to so shape Process C as to 
make it identical with Process A, or, if the two 
have nothing in common, to replace Process C 
with Process A. 

The writer knows that a sharp criticism is 
likely to be voiced at this stage: a criticism to 
the effect that he is mechanizing and formaliz- 
ing the activity of teaching. This is not his pur- 
pose. Even in teaching a subject usually regard- 
ed as simple, i.e., spelling, there is sufficient vari- 
ety of activity to give all the diversion pupils 
are in need of and ask for, if the teaching is 
well done. To be scientific means that the proc- 
ess is based on biological principles and in har- 
mony with child nature. 


Judging Both Teacher and Pupil 
Activities 

Activities to be analyzed may be divided into 
two groups, (1) pupil activities and (2) teacher 
activities. Each of these may be further ana- 
lyzed so that the supervisor makes an analysis 
of the study activities of pupils, or of a single 
pupil. Or she may analyze the activities of a 
teacher in directing study or in handling equip- 
ment and apparatus. Analysis may be as highly 
specialized as the supervisor wishes. The writer 


1L. J. Brueckner, Diagnostic Analysis of Classroom Procedures, 


5 
2A. S. Barr, Scientific Analysis of Teaching Procedures, p. 360. 
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FIG. 1 
Page 1 of the author’s Supervisor’s Activity-Analysis Chart. 
This outside page contains the general information concerning 
the class. 


knows of a supervisor who is giving considerable 
time to analyzing the study activities of prob- 
lem pupils in high school, with the idea of re- 
farming their methods of working. 

The analysis should show the following facts: 

1. What the activities are and who engage 
in them. 

2. The amount of time devoted to each activ- 
ity. 

3. The sequence or order in which the activ- 
ities occur. 

4. The cause-and-effect relationship between 
activities. 

Along with data of this type, the record form 
should show many other kinds. Examples are: 
grade of children, date of study, time of day, 
school, subject of study, special topic or unit 
being studied, the arrangement of the class, the 
list of equipment and devices used, the type of 
motivation, and similar basic and associated 
factors. Several devices for making and record- 
ing analyses have been developed, and a few of 
them will be described here: 

R. C. Puckett has designed a pupil-response 
chart.* It consists of a room chart and a list of 
activities. Each activity is represented by a 
simple symbol. Assume that Pupil A engages in 





3““Making Supervision Objective.” 
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an activity such as asking a question. The ob- 
server writes the symbol of that activity on the 
seating chart in the particular rectangle where 
Pupil A sits. It is possible by this plan to an- 
swer such questions as, “How many pupils 
asked questions?” ‘““How many and what pupils 
responded?” etc. This device contains no tim- 
ing system. 


An Activity-Analysis Chart 


Brueckner, Rosenow, and Barr have devised 
a plan in which the time factor is taken account 
of. It consists of a list of typical teacher activ- 
ities such as “Asks questions,” “Assigns les- 
sons,” “Drills pupils,” each represented by an 
appropriate symbol. With this list is a sheet 
ruled by horizontal lines, spaced in quarter min- 
utes. The teaching process is timed with a stop 
watch, and the proper symbol written at the be- 
ginning of the period of activity and on the 
proper time line. A new symbol or a check 
means that the first process has ended and a 
new one has begun. 

The Activity Self-Analysis Chart in common 
use in industry has also been applied to teach- 
ing. As worked out in the Minneapolis schools, 
it consists of a form like this:* 


Analysis of Classroom Activities 


eer BORON. «OEE. okie acs 
Ability grade...... Period...Number enrolled... 
Monday Tuesday 
~ 
© » 
Activities $ = ese S$ 8 ®& 
> 38 = > 38 
S$ = & S & 
Assignment 1 1 6 3 5 6 
Recitation ..... 2 4 25 3 1 18 
Supervised study 3 4 24 4 9 26 


Laboratory work. 
Written test..... 

The numbers are numbers of activities, and 
when written in the column under “Order” in- 
dicate whether they were first, second, third, 
etc., on the program. The numbers under “Na- 
ture” are symbols for special types of activities, 
such as type of assignment, type of recitation, 
etc. A list describing each of these types ac- 
companies and is a part of the form. 

Bursch studied 204 class periods in high- 
school English and history, using an analytic 
chart on the time-activity basis,° much like that 
of Brueckner, Rosenow, and Barr. He proved 
that two persons using this device can get a 
high degree of agreement, both as to the kind 


4L. J. Brueckner, Diagnostic Analysis of Classroom Procedures, 
p. 35. ; 

5C, W. Bursch, “The Technique and Results of an Analysis 
of the Teaching Process’ (unpublished), Stanford University 
Library, 1930. 



























































































































































FIG. 2 . : ; 
Pages 2 and 3 of the Supervisor’s Activity-Analysis Chart. The arrangement permits of a time analysis of the 


teachers’ and pupils’ activities. 
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of activity and the time given to each activity. 
He reached the significant conclusion that the 
teachers who claimed to be teaching according 
to new theories and methods, were following the 
same process used by those who were admit- 
tedly using the old recitation methods. 


A Modified Chart 


The most accurate device for this purpose 
was devised in the winter of 1931 by C. H. 
Niederhauser at Stanford University, and is 
known as the “Stanford Time Recorder.” It 
consists of a board, in the center of which is 
mounted a small clock. Outside of the clock and 
on the board is a record sheet, divided into con- 
centric circles and cut by radii. An index form 
fits over the clock and may be revolved around 
it. On this index are written the activities to be 
analyzed, and opposite each and in the middle 
of the form is a row of small openings. A stylus 
or colored pencil is used to mark the activity on 
the record form beneath. As the minute hand 
moves around the clock, the index form is re- 
volved with it, so that the record is as nearly 
perfect as it is possible to make it. 
~The writer uses a modification of the preced- 
ing devices, under the title of “Supervisors’ Ac- 
tivity-Analysis Chart.” It consists of a blank 
form 1114 by 1634 inches, so made that one 
part folds over the other, giving a form of the 
size of an 8 by 11-inch sheet of paper, and 
punched to fit into an ordinary loose-leaf note- 
book or cover. The folded section of the sheet 
is used to record pertinent data about the teach- 
er, pupils, and the classroom and its equipment. 

The open sheet furnishes space for an analy- 
sis of the activities. It is divided into two parts. 
The upper half is used to record the activities 
of the teacher; the lower half to record the ac- 
tivities of the pupils. A time line divided into 
minute intervals by fine lines and into five-min- 
ute intervals by heavier lines, crosses the page 
from right to left opposite each activity. While 
the writer has printed in typical activities at 
the left of the sheet, the supervisor may substi- 
tute any others he or she pleases (see Figure 2). 

One cannot say offhand how many observa- 
tions should be made of the same teacher and 
the same subject. There should be enough to 
give the supervisor a picture of the teaching 
pattern, which means it should cover at least a 
typical unit of work in each subject. It should 
also cover enough typical periods to give ade- 
quate reliability. One finds that after the analy- 
sis is completed and at the end of a division 
of the school life — a term or semester or year 
—— the next step is this: 

8. The pupils should be retested. The differ- 
ence between the initial test and the final test 
will give data on their progress. Of course, there 
are many reasons why other tests should come 
between the initial and the final test. They also 
may have diagnostic value and provide checks 
on the process at more frequent intervals. 


Evaluating the Results 

9. An evaluation should be made. This 
should take account of the question whether the 
results are satisfactory and whether the process 
is sound. It may also inquire as to the possibil- 
ities of improving results. It is desirable to com- 
pare the results with a standard. The process 
may also be compared with a standard if one is 
available. 

10. The new program or modified program 
should be prepared. This may involve few 
changes, in which case, it will be more or less 
remedial in nature. It may involve an entire 
new process. 

11. The proposed changes should be insti- 
tuted. The remedial steps or the new method 
should be developed with the teacher, taking 
care that it be scientific in nature. The new plan 
should be instituted on the experimental basis, 
which means that no one takes a positive view 
that improvement will result. In contrast, the 

(Concluded on Page 65) 
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The School-Board Members’ Attitude Toward the Budget 


You will understand, of course, that I am 
speaking as a member of the board of education 
of “‘Weissnichtwo” (Know “not” where) and if, 
by chance I make any reference to the Philadel- 
phia board of education, it is only by way of 
illustration. When a lay member of the school 
board is asked to express his views to the pro- 
fession, I always have a feeling that the real 
question that is being asked is in effect, ““Are you 
going to be good boys and girls, or are you go- 
ing to make difficulty for teacher?” If the ques- 
tion is put in that form I think the answer will 
be ‘‘yes” to both parts. We are going to be 
good, but we may cause a little trouble for 
teacher in the process. 

There are certain things that I think you may 
take for granted; one is that we are all genuine- 
ly interested in education, believe in it and will 
defend it to the last ditch, but in that defense 
with the restricted means at our disposal, it will 
be the essential truth that we will defend, not 
the nonessential. We need not particularly con- 
cern ourselves with the obvious features in the 
situation. I think we all know and realize that, 
for the present at least, our building programs 
must cease and that the money we have must 
be spent on the purely intellectual rather than 
the physical side, and this in spite of the fact 
that we know if we had the money we could 
build more for our dollars today than we could 
some years ago and probably more than we can 
in the near future. 

The lay members of the school boards also 
realize the futility of the discussions and re- 
marks about the elimination of educational 
frills. As a practical matter we know that the 
educational content of the courses has nothing 
to do with the cost of maintaining the system 
within proper administrative control. It costs 
just as much in taxes to teach elementary arith- 
metic or English as it does to teach Hottentot. 
Our problem is to secure sufficient money to 
provide sufficient teachers to teach the pupils. 
What they teach, as I say, within reasonable ad- 
ministrative limits, has no bearing on the cost. 

There is another factor that we recognize and 


-regret in the same manner as the profession 


does. We know that the process of education 
involves two elements, proper instruction and a 
proper attitude on the part of the pupils. In 
times such as these, the attitude of the pupil is 
as nearly ideal, considering the mass of the 
people to be educated, as one can hope for. 
There is no pressure to leave school and take 
a position; there are no positions to take. Every 
family and every boy and girl probably realizes 
now that the chance of securing a position is 
measurably improved in proportion to the train- 
ing that has been received. 


Useful Adult Education 


The school laws for years have left open the 
door to education systems to provide a system 
of adult education and, beyond this, adult rec- 
reation. Never in any of our lives has the op- 
portunity to provide useful adult education and 
recreation been so great, but, unfortunately, the 
difficulties of providing the funds for an exten- 
sion of the educational program are equally 
great. All of these matters are, as I have said, 
obvious and you may assume that the school 
boards are fully conscious of them. 

So far you may consider that the boards are 
going to be good boys and girls, but on the other 
side of the picture, I am afraid we are going to 
ask the profession some rather direct questions 
and we are not going to be satisfied with the 
answer that such a thing has always been done 
or that the majority of the profession agree on 


W. B. Saul, Philadelphia, Pa. 








A layman’s point of view on the most pressing 
of present educational problems is presented in 
this able paper which was read by an able, ex- 
perienced member of the Philadelphia board of 
education at the recent Pennsylvania Schoolmen’s 
Week.—Editor. 











the answer. We will want proof and proof that 
we can understand. 

Some of these questions I would just like to 
mention briefly. First, the question of the teach- 
ing load. In the past we have accepted without 
question your professional opinion concerning 
the teaching load, the number of pupils that one 
teacher can teach. We know that without com- 
plaint the teaching force has increased that load, 
but we want to know the limit. Can it be further 
increased without detriment? That teaching load 
is a composite of several burdens, and we as 
school directors want to know whether part of 
that load can be cut loose with benefit to the 
pupils. 

From the standpoint of the ordinary teacher, 
I take it that the teaching load consists first, of 
the actual class teaching; second, a considerable 
amount of administrative detail consisting of re- 
ports of all sorts, intelligence tests, records of 
achievement of individual pupils, and the like: 
third, the urge for credits. I have heard the 
pursuit called ‘credit chasing’ and I think I 
have heard the term ‘‘credit chasers,” but I am 
not sure. You all know what I mean. 

In every system advancement is made to de- 
pend on certain college credits or credits for 
outside work. When the boards feel the financial 
pinch as we are all feeling it, when we have less 
money to spend for teachers’ salaries and more 
pupils to educate, we want to know whether we 
can have more pupils taught by our teachers 
without undue burden, by the elimination of 
that part of the load that does not directly affect 
the teaching. 

I repeat we have a professional answer to 
that question, but we are going to ask to have it 
reéxamined and, after the proof is presented, 
we, the lay members, from financial necessity, 
will have to give the definite answer. 


What About the Physical Tools? 


There is another question on which we will 
want an answer. How far does real education 
depend upon the physical tools? Parents have 
been known to spoil their children by supplying 
them with everything that their fancy lights 
upon. How far do we weaken real education by 
supplying every kind of aid in the way of text- 
books, reference books, maps, charts? Are we 
trying to build the impossible royal road to 
learning, thinking we can do it because we call 
paving stones books? 

We have approximately 300,000 children in 
the Philadelphia system, for example. The 
school boards own almost 4,000,000 books, an 
average of 14 per pupil, and we add to the list 
of textbooks every year. How far can we save 
money by using the books that we have instead 
of buying new ones? Which will more benefit 
our children, new editions of an approved text- 
book or an additional teacher? We have reached 
a point where we cannot have the penny and 
the cake, and we are asking the profession what 
kind of cake we are going to buy with the pen- 
ny. 
We have always assumed. that the only time 
a pupil could assimilate an education was some- 
where between the hours of nine and three, from 
Monday to Friday. Most of the school boards 
have beautifully equipped buildings, well lighted 
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and heated, in usable condition twenty-four 
hours a day and seven days per week. Why 
should we not use two shifts if our schools be- 
come overcrowded? Those of you who have 
children, I think will agree with me that there 
is no difficulty so far as the children are con- 
cerned in starting the schools at eight or even 
seven o’clock. The children are the early risers 
as compared with the grown-ups. Why not stag- 
ger the one day off — why must it be Saturday 
for every school child? I know that we have all, 
for the past fifteen years, pointed with pride to 
the fact that we are eliminating what is called 
“part time” and “double shifts.” School boards 
are now going to ask the profession; why the 
pride? Why not run double shifts in our high 
schools, for example? or why not a staggered 
system of a six-day week, including Saturday. 
Double shifts have been and are being used in 
some of the Philadelphia high schools at the 
present time and I understand there is a dis- 
tinct impression that the work is better done 
and with less confusion, by reason of the fact 
and there were never more than 3,000 pupils in 


the school at one time rather than 4,000 or 
5,000. 


Something About Compulsory Education 


Then there is another problem to which we 
want an answer. For years we have been spend- 
ing huge sums in Philadelphia — over $300,000 
a year — for the purpose of checking attendance 
and enforcing the compulsory-education law, 
conceding that the department does social serv- 
ice as well. How much of that money can be 
diverted to teaching the children who come to 
school voluntarily and desire an education? 

Let us be frank about compulsory education. 
With unlimited means at our disposal, I do not 
believe there would be any objection to compul- 
sory education. I am not talking of the type of 
compulsory education, merely compulsory edu- 
cation in its broad aspect, of keeping children 
under sixteen years of age under some kind of 
discipline, teaching them the things that they 
are capable of receiving, trying to interest them 
in something, either handicrafts or trade if they 
are not intellectually minded, or contenting our- 
selves merely with teaching them that they must 
submit to some kind of discipline if everything 
else fails. 

Compulsory education, which insists that the 
children take the regular prescribed courses in 
our schools no matter how wide the electives, has 
its drawbacks. Who knows the amount of time, 
effort and money that in the ordinary high 
school, for example, is devoted to the problem 
of the pupils who are forced to attend by the 
compulsory-education law and for whom prac- 
tically nothing can be done. If we do not have 
the funds to devise special courses for the un- 
willing and the incompetents, what is your pro- 
fessional answer to this question, “Shall we de- 
prive the willing and capable of a part of the 
education that they can assimilate, to pay for 
wasted effort on those who do not desire an edu- 
cation and are not capable of benefiting by it?” 


The Problem of Salary Schedules 


Then there is another problem, somewhat 
technical, but it involves primarily the teaching 
force. What are we to do with the salary sched- 
ules? For two years now school boards have re- 
frained from electing new members to the teach- 
ing staff because of insufficient funds. The time 
is coming when the teaching load cannot be 
further increased and vacancies in the staff will 
have to be filled. 


(Concluded on Page 65) 








Maintaining av Efficient Teaching Force on a Low 


Salary Schedule 


Floyd T. Goodier, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


It is a good thing for all school administrators 
and school boards to remind themselves fre- 
quently of the place of classroom instruction in 
the school program. School buildings must be 
planned, school budgets must be prepared, the 
minutie of organization procedure must not be 
overlooked. But all of these matters are im- 
portant only as they contribute to instruction. 
Buildings are erected, financial plans are formu- 
lated, and all the details of administration are 
looked after solely to provide educational op- 
portunities for children. No system of schools 
can be considered efficient that does not insure 
good teaching for its pupils. 

This means that every school board and every 
superintendent of schools must constantly face 
the problem of providing for the pupils under 
their general supervision competent classroom 
instruction. In spite of all that has been said 
quite correctly about the surplus of teachers, it is 
still true that there are not enough superior 
teachers in city and rural schools. There are still 
too many mediocre and inefficient teachers. 
While it is always difficult to secure able teach- 
ers, it is especially hard in those school systems 
which are forced to operate upon a salary sched- 
ule low in comparison with neighboring com- 
munities and communities of similar size. This 
article will attempt to point out methods that 
may be used to advantage in such a situation. 


Finding Able Beginners 

First, the employment of young, promising, 
well-trained teachers. 

Teacher-training institutions are graduating 
large numbers of inexperienced young people 
each year. Many of these graduates in course of 
time will belong to the group of superior, ex- 
perienced teachers. But it will take time to 
reach this coveted position. In the meantime 
they must get started. It is not strange that 
many of them become discouraged as their ap- 
plications repeatedly bring only the response 
“too young and inexperienced.” 

It is worth while for a school system operat- 
ing on a low scale to get in touch with these be- 
ginning teachers. Through personal interviews, 
through a study of the records made at the 
teacher-training institutions, and data regarding 
the background of family, culture, extracur- 
ricular interests, and the like, desirable candi- 
dates can be located by the superintendent. It is 
better for a school system to suffer inconven- 
ience and loss from too frequent changes in 
teachers due to promotions to other systems 
than to deteriorate with dry rot from a static 
group of teachers who have ceased to grow and 
are perfectly satisfied to remain where they are 
so long as they continue to receive pay checks. 
This first suggestion presupposes complete free- 
dom of the superintendent in the selection of 
his teachers. He must not be limited in his 
search for prospective employees to any locality, 
church membership, nationality, or other ex- 
traneous qualification. His sole criterion must 
be the best teachers who can be secured with 
the money to be expended. 


Making the Job Attractive 


Second, make the position as attractive as 
possible. 

The assignment of a beginning teacher should 
be carefully made. With what type of pupils 
will each particular teacher be most likely to 
succeed? What peculiarities of the principal 
ought to be recognized? Frequently principals 


have decided views in regard to personal traits 
of teachers and these must be kept in mind 
when teaching assignments are made. In a sim- 
ilar way patrons of different schools differ, and 
their social outlook ought to be recognized when 
the placement of teachers is under advisement. 

Every teacher new to a community and es- 
pecially an inexperienced teacher, deserves help 
in making a start. Policies of the school system 
should be fully explained to her, details of the 
building and room management should be made 
clear, and so far as possible the beginner should 
be kept from mistakes due to ignorance. It is 
not fair to leave the inexperienced teacher to her 
own devices and then blame her when things 
go wrong. 

Supervision for the beginning teacher should 
show an unusual degree of patience, kindness, 
and sympathy. Applying methods learned in 
training school is a hard task. Usually the class 
is larger than those of the training school and 
less homogeneous in character. Discipline ‘is 
harder. It is easv for the teacher after a few 
weeks to decide that the time spent in training 
school was wasted, that methods of the profes- 
sional books are valueless, and that the prac- 
tical thing to do is to keep as good order as 
possible, assign lessons from a text, and “hear 
recitations.” By means of textbooks, note- 
books. and blackboard, the teacher hopes to 
keep the pupil reasonably busy and quiet. 


Encourage by Good Supervision 

The right kind of supervision helps the young 
teacher through this period. A friendly ap- 
proach that invites confidences is the first im- 
portant step. The teacher must learn that the 
supervision, either in the person of superintend- 
ent, building principal, or other member of the 
administrative staff, is provided for counsel and 
advice. All thought of “rating” and of reém- 
ployment must be banished. The teacher wants 
to succeed; the supervisor wants her to succeed, 
and is prepared by superior training and ex- 
perience to help her succeed. After confidence 
has been established, then the sympathetic su- 
pervisor will tactfully lead the teacher to see how 
modern methods may be applied and how good 
discipline may be secured through good teach- 
ing. Thus a foundation is laid for further super- 
vision and for steady growth. 

The school system may also render valuable 
service to the beginning teacher by giving at- 
tention to those details which play a large part 
in making teaching pleasant or the opposite. 

One of these details is the matter.of supplies. 
Each school system has its own method for 
ordering, storing, and distributing chalk, erasers, 
supplementary textbooks, and other teaching 
helps. Frequently there is much red tape in- 
volved in getting the supplies from the place of 
storage to the room where they are to be used. 
Delay in this matter is often serious. Not only 
is instruction hindered and rendered less effi- 
cient, but the inability to go ahead with care- 
fully made plans leaves the young teacher at a 
loss. Pupils take advantage of the situation, dis- 
order arises, and the teacher is in danger of 
losing control of the room through a weakness 
of administration rather than because of her 
own failure. The school system cannot afford to 
neglect any teachers in providing necessary sup- 
plies when and where needed. Such neglect re- 
duces the efficiency of any teacher; it may be 
a chief contributing cause for the breakdown of 
the inexperienced teacher. 
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Discipline All-Important 

In a similar way, the physical conditions of 
the room should be conducive to good order. 
Squeaky desks, noisy radiators, window shades 
that do not raise and lower easily, torn wall 
maps are examples of a lack of attention to this 
type of detail. While the teacher of experience 
knows how to deal with these annoyances, and 
how to obtain the necessary relief, the begin- 
ning teacher through embarrassment or ignor- 
ance may fail to report them to the proper 
authorities and as a result have her work ser- 
iously handicapped. 

Every study of the failure of teachers places 
inability to discipline as most important. More 
teachers fail of reélection for this reason than 
for any other. This condition demands unusual 
attention for those teachers new to the system. 
Helpful suggestions may be made in advance 
as to the peculiarities of various pupils and the 
best methods of dealing with problem children. 
Frequent brief visits to the room on the part of 
supervisors are important and have a good effect 
upon troublesome children. Pupils who attempt 
serious infractions of good order should be lo- 
cated early, taken from the room and dealt with 
by principal or superintendent. If this does not 
avail, of course, parents or guardians must be 
summoned and made to share the responsibility 
for the proper conduct of their children. Back- 
ing of this kind is most encouraging to the 
young teacher. It gives her a chance to estab- 
lish herself and to develop the poise and reserve 
which are the foundation on which success in 
discipline is built. 

Unfortunately there are troublesome school 
patrons as well as pupils. Because her child re- 
ceives a low grade, a failing mark in an exami- 
nation, or has trouble with another child, a 
mother may go to school to “settle” with the 
teacher. Here again the beginning teacher de- 
serves protection. The rules of the school should 
direct all callers to the office and not to a class- 
room, and interviews between teachers and com- 
plaining patrons should be in the presence of 
principal or superintendent. The teacher may be 
in the wrong, but she should not be humiliated 
before her class nor have her work interrupted 
except in extreme cases. At least she must be 
given the privilege of making her explanation 
in the presence of a superior who will, if neces- 
sary, serve as a buffer between her and the 
public. 

Stimulating Growth 

In the third place, if a superintendent is to 
keep an efficient teaching corps on a low salary 
schedule, he should make every effort to main- 
tain throughout the entire system an attitude 
which stimulates continued growth. Most school 
administrators have ceased to expect the im- 
possible from institutions for the training of 
teachers. They recognize all that is involved in 
the making of a superior teacher and realize 
that a two-, three-, or even four-year course gives 
only the beginning. Upon this preparation the 
young teacher with the proper surroundings 
will more or less rapidly make desirable prog- 
ress and become all that is included in the 
phrase — a growing teacher. 

School systems will necessarily vary in their 
methods for realizing this development. Dynam- 
ic principals and supervisors who know good 
teaching and know how to help inexperienced 
teachers, are a great asset. Such supervisors 
have an enthusiasm about their work which is 
contagious. Alert, considerate, purposeful, re- 
sourceful, they reveal by their own example, the 
possibilities of teaching and unconsciously act 
as “leaven” to the group whose activities they 
are directing. 

Membership in professional associations may 
be made a not unimportant means of growth. 
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In union there is strength. It is well for the 
teacher, as soon as she enters the ranks, to think 
of herself as one of a great professional group. 
Through the publications and meetings of the 
organizations which she joins, she learns of 
aims, accomplishments, and programs of teach- 
ers and begins to identify herself with a com- 
mon cause. 


Promotions a Valuable Help 


This is only one of the ways the beginning 
teacher ought to be led to further study. Cor- 
respondence courses or attendance at summer 
school ought to be expected if the teacher is to 
remain in the ranks even three or four years. If 
the school system cannot provide a bonus for 
summer study, it can at least require a certain 
number of credits to be earned each three or 
four years as a prerequisite for reélection. The 
welfare of the children of the community is suf- 
ficient justification for such a requirement. 

The school system may easily promote defi- 
nite professional reading on the part of its 
teachers. Reference books in the field of educa- 
tion should be a part of the school library. 
Where possible the budget of the system should 
stand the expense and be responsible for keep- 
ing the material up-to-date. It will be the func- 
tion of the supervisory staff to see that the 
teachers actually profit from this expenditure. 
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A dry, uninteresting teachers’ meeting may fre- 
quently be given new life by reports by teachers 
upon recent educational publications or by a 
debate by teachers upon a controversial issue in 
education. 

Finally, there is no greater incentive to 
growth than recognition for merit. Too many 
teachers labor from day to day and from week 
to week with no direct information as te the 
success of their efforts. Too many times those 
responsible for supervision allow the teachers to 
take it for granted that their work is giving sat- 
isfaction unless it is criticized adversely. This 
is unfair and discouraging especially to begin- 
ning teachers. A word of commendation, even 
though given to a relatively unimportant ac- 
complishment, will not injure the average teach- 
er or cause her to become too self-satisfied. On 
the contrary, credit given when due, strengthens 
the influence of the supervisor and spurs the 
teacher to redouble her efforts. She naturally 
feels that she is appreciated, that she is making 
progress in her profession, and that it is worth 
while to work hard. 


The Final Promotion 


Recognition for excellencies ought to go 
farther than mere compliments. There should 
be promotions within the school. Teachers 
should realize that if their training, growth, and 
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general success warrant positions of greater - 
trust and responsibility, those at the head will 
keep them in mind when vacancies in the higher 
positions occur. 

Frequently, communities with low salary 
schedules, have few positions in which the salary 
is very attractive. In a comparatively short 
time, a teacher may work from the bottom to 
the top and be ready for further promotion. 
Then the superintendent should take peculiar 
joy and satisfaction in helping that teacher find 
a better position in another school system where 
financial conditions are more attractive. No 
false loyalty to his own school system justifies 
a superintendent in objecting to or hindering 
such promotion. The teacher’s welfare should be 
a matter of concern to him. Also he should be 
proud of her development while under his gen- 
eral supervision. The reputation of a school 
system for helping teachers to advance through 
earned promotions will go far to attract desir- 
able candidates and hold them during their 
years of growth. Even if they leave after four 
or five years, the school has profited from their 
presence and has protected itself, in part at 
least, from the drones, the self-satisfied and 
complacent schoolma’ams; who reach a “pass- 
able” quality of work and have no ambition to 
attain the higher levels of proficiency. 


Buying School Supplies Codperatively 


L. P. Young, Superintendent of Schools, Berlin, New Hampshire 


How can a desirable quality and quantity of 
instructional supplies be maintained for more 
pupils at a smaller cost? As it becomes neces- 
sary to reduce school budgets, the amounts spec- 
ified for materials are likely to feel the prun- 
ing knife first. Such articles as composition 
paper and wax crayons cannot object to a reduc- 
tion, neither have they friends or relatives 
working for them. 

Several factors go to make up the cost of 
school supplies: the quality of articles desired, 
the amount used per pupil, and the method of 
purchasing and managing school supplies. One 
of the easiest ways to reduce the total cost of 
supplies to the school department is to buy 
cheaper articles — instead of paying $2 a gross 
for a good grade of pencils that will last a 
month, pay only $1 a gross for a cheaper grade 
that will last less than two weeks. When pencils 
are issued at only stated intervals, the pupils 
receive the same number of pencils a year re- 
gardless of whether the cost is $1 or $2 a gross. 
If the pencils do not last the allotted time, the 
parent, and not the school department, buys the 
extra pencils. Such so-called economy is hard 
to justify, even in times of depression. 


How the Project Began 


The superintendents in the North Country 
Association (consisting of the schools in the 
northern section of New Hampshire) decided 
last year to study this school-supply problem. 
A brief discussion indicated that much could be 
gained by pooling the “school supplies” knowl- 
edge and experience of the various superin- 
tendents. Some schools were experimenting with 
certain articles, trying to find the cheapest ar- 
ticle that could be used satisfactorily for a 
given purpose. Other schools were attempting 
to buy supplies more economically by buying 
through competitive bids. Still other schools 
were trying to reduce the total cost of supplies 
by the use of standardized supply lists and more 
detailed accounting of school supplies. Super- 
intendents reported a wide range of articles 
used for the same purpose, and each superin- 
tendent believed he was obtaining satisfactory 


Is codperative buying a present means of econ- 
omy in school supplies? Is it a means of re- 
establishing the balance in school expenditures so 
necessary to prevent the present lack of proper 
physical equipment for teaching, which is injur- 
ing schools in so many communities ?—Editor. 





educational results. In some cases, schools were 
paying different prices for identical articles be- 
cause of purchasing from different companies 
and in varying amounts. 

Several meetings brought the decision to pool 
the yearly requisition for supplies of the schools 
in the North Country and buy cooperatively 
through competitive bids. This would facilitate 
the comparison and standardization of articles, 
make possible buying in larger amounts, and 
give any company a chance to secure any of the 
business in which it was interested. 

To start the project, one of the schools agreed 
to do the necessary clerical work. This school 
mimeographed the requisition forms that were 
sent out. Each superintendent filled in the 
amount of each item he would need in his school 
for the ensuing year. The same school tabulated 
the returned figures and computed the total for 
each article. . 

Bid forms were prepared containing the gen- 
eral bid conditions, specifications for each item, 
and the total amounts to be purchased. These 
forms were sent to all the concerns furnishing 
supplies to any of the various schools. Bidders 
were requested to submit samples of most of the 
items upon which they bid. The bids received 
were tabulated by item, showing the bids of all 
concerns on each. 


Results of the Project 


The supplies to be purchased were selected 
by all the superintendents with the aid of sam- 
ples and the tabulation of all bids. By a gentle- 
men’s agreement all superintendents decided to 
purchase a given grade of article from any one 
company as decided by a majority vote. This 
method proved very satisfactory in nearly all 
cases. Items producing a marked difference of 


opinion were rejected; on these each superin- 
tendent purchased “what and where” he pre- 
ferred. 

The results of this project were twofold: Edu- 
cationally, each school profited by the combined 
supply experience of all the superintendents; 
and financially, there were small savings. Most 
of the superintendents felt that the greatest ben- 
efits from the project were educational, with in- 
direct results in financial savings. Actually go- 
ing through all the processes of buying the sup- 
plies codperatively brought out many points 
that probably would not have been emphasized 
had this project consisted of merely discussing 
the problem of school supplies. 

An interestingly large number of different ar- 
ticles were being used for the same purpose. For 
example, all schools used 8 by 10%-inch ruled 
theme or composition paper. Some schools used 
5 lb. (per ream), others used 4% lb., while 
others used 4 lb. and 3% lb. Each administrator 
believed that he had been using the most prac- 
tical and economical weight of paper. As paper 
is sold by the pound the price per ream depends 
upon the weight. After comparing and testing 
the paper of different weights and hearing the 
experiences of men who had used each, the 
group decided to buy the 4-lb. paper. The total 
requisitions called for 2,270 reams of 5-lb. 
theme paper. At the common price quoted, this 
paper would have cost $794.50, but as the 4-lb. 
paper was purchased for $612.90, a saving of 
$181.60 was made on this item. 

Theme paper was requisitioned in five differ- 
ent sizes of sheets and rulings, each superin- 
tendent thinking he needed a particular size. 
The group eliminated many odd sizes after com- 
paring the samples and prices. Odd-sized paper 
costs more proportionately, due to waste in cut- 
ting. The superintendents standardized many 
other groups of articles after comparing the 
samples and talking to someone who used each 
article. 


The Economy Achieved 


In some cases satisfactory substitutions were 
made for less expensive articles. One school was 
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experimenting with different inks. As a result, 
this school recommended an ink tablet that sold 
for 75 cents a jar whereas the schools had been 
paying $2.20 a jar for a different ink. 

Very little saving may be attributed to pur- 
chasing in larger quantities. Most large school- 
supply houses have adopted a standard price 
which is the same for one or a hundred of any 
item. On a few items there was a small saving. 
For example, pen points were quoted at 47 cents 
a gross for less than 100 gross, 45 cents per 
gross from 100 to 499 gross. No one school re- 
quisitioned 100 gross, but the total for all 
schools was over 200 gross, giving all schools 
the benefit of the lower price. 

Some savings resulted from competitive bids. 
Selecting the supplies and awarding the bids by 
individual items, made it possible to take ad- 
vantage of low bids. The following table shows 
some of the items with the high and low bids, 
the bids submitted by a representative school- 
supply house, and the bid price accepted: 
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expensive articles. One superintendent estimated 
that he saved from 8 to 10 per cent of the total 
cost of his school supplies. 


The Ultimate Benefits 


Such codperative buying scheme necessitates 
a great deal of extra work. Much clerical work 
is required to prepare forms, collect the neces- 
sary data, and tabulate the information into us- 
able form. It is necessary to hold several meet- 
ings of the superintendents. In a few cases an 
individual felt obligated to purchase certain ar- 
ticles along with the rest of the group when he 
believed another article was better for his par- 
ticular school. Companies submitting bids were 
required to spend considerable time and expense 
in order to give all the necessary information 
on the bid forms, and furnish samples. 

The benefits derived from such a codperative 
buying project for the first year more than bal- 
anced the extra work and additional expense. 
Each school profited by the combined experience 








RANGE OF PRICES SUBMITTED ON A REPRESENTATIVE LIST OF SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES, AND PRICES ACCEPTED 


Item 


Bands, rubber, assorted, in 1-0z. packages 
Brushes, water color, camel’s hair, No. 7 
Chalk, colored, 24 sticks in box, assorted........ 
Clips, paper, No. 1, 100 in box................ 
Erasers, rupber, 80 tO Pound. ........00cccccces 
Pencil sharpeners, with automatic stop.......... 
Paper, newsprint, 6 by 9, smooth (24 by 36 — 32) 
Paper, theme, 8 by 10%, white writing, 16 Ib. 

sub., 3 inch rules short way, two sides 


ee 


In a few cases a substantial saving was made 
by accepting the bid of “suit-case’’ school-sup- 
ply houses. Their low quotations on some of 
the standard articles were probably due to the 
fact that they carried no stock but had the 
items shipped direct from the manufacturer. 
For example, a standard brand of wax crayons 
was purchased through a bookstore for one- 
third less than the price quoted by any of the 
nationally known supply houses. 

Several conditions make it impossible to give 
the definite, total amount of money saved by 
this codperative method of buying school sup- 
plies. Schools generally paid less for supplies 
this year than the year previous. Part of this 
so-called saving in the codperative group was 
due to the general lowering of the prices of 
school supplies, the reduction of amounts of 
some supplies used, and the substitution of less 


Prices 
Unit High Low Rep.Co. Accepted 
OZ. 10 07 10 038 
doz. .60 .40 .60 .60 
box .40 30 40 30 
box 04 03 031% .03 
pound 80 .68 80 .80 
each 125 .70 .99 wo* 
ream 08% 07% 07% 07% 
ream 51 25 ai ar 


of all the superintendents in the association. 
Some supplies were eliminated by further stan- 
dardization of articles, the cost of other sup- 
plies was decreased by the substitution of less 
expensive articles, and competitive bidding re- 
duced the cost of a few items. As most of these 
gains could carry over the following years with- 
out codperative buying, it is doubtful if the net 
benefits would be as large a second or third 
year. 

This codperative buying project secured one 
additional benefit that was not contemplated — 
greater support from the boards of education 
and the public. Knowing that the schools were 
making a codperative and intensive attempt to 
keep the cost of supplies at a minimum, boards 
of education had more confidence in the 
amounts requested in the school budgets for 
supplies. 


School Policies: The Right Approach 


A. J. Huggett, Superintendent of Schools, Lake Orion, Michigan 


School executives, especially in small towns, 
are inclined to take upon themselves too much 
in the way of establishing policies and practices 
which should be acted upon by the board of edu- 
cation. The proper function of the board of edu- 
cation and of the superintendent of schools is 
fairly well established in law and practice. The 
board of education is the policy-making body, 
the final legal authority, and the representative 
of the community. The superintendent is the 
professional head of the school and the executive 
officer of the board of education, and is charged 
with the duty of carrying into effect the rulings 
which the board makes. 

In practice the writer has a number of times 
found himself making decisions with respect to 
matters which had never been brought to the 
attention of the board of education. This was 
not done intentionally, but was due largely to 
the fact that a problem arose rather unexpec- 
tedly and seemed to require an immediate deci- 
sion. There was perhaps a measure of lack of 


foresight, in that the problems were not antic- 
ipated and brought to the attention of the board 
of education and the writer blindly went ahead 
and acted by himself. 

There is danger in such a situation because 
a superintendent is likely to forget the bounds 
of authority which are properly his and make 
decisions which should come from the policy- 
making body alone. The writer has been very 
careful in recent years to see that all actions 
which involve more or less permanent policies 
are passed upon by the board of education and 
that all precedents are based on the judgment 
of the board. 

As an example of policies which a superin- 
tendent may readily establish and in which he 
may overstep the ordinary bounds of his office, 
the Lake Orion regulations relating to teachers 
may be cited. Practically all of the policies 
represented in the following statement were at 
some time or other promulgated by the writer 
without any definite authority from the board. 
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All of the items touched upon are not strictly 
within the limits of the regular duties of teach- 
ers, such as may be taken for granted and may 
be insisted upon by the superintendent. The 
statement, which was passed upon by the board, 
represents situations which had caused difficulty 
repeatedly and which seemed to be more or less 
permanent in character. 

It would seem that all of the problems in the 
following twelve paragraphs are matters which 
must be decided by the board of education upon 
the initiative of the superintendent. Whether 
the reader agrees with the principles underlying 
these regulations, he will understand that they 
are the judgment of the board of education and 


. reflect in large measure the attitudes of the 


local community. 


Regulations Concerning Teachers 


1. In case of a woman teacher, marriage invalidates 
the current contract. 


2. Teachers are required to live in Lake Orion except 
during vacation periods. 

3. It is expected that all members of the teaching 
force will take part in community activities to as 
great an extent as time and ability permits. They are 
to think of themselves as citizens of Lake Orion and 
as such are to interest themselves in the problems and 
development of the town. 

_4. As no true citizen of a community will spend all 
his week-ends elsewhere, Lake Orion teachers are ex- 
pected to remain in town most of their nonteaching 
days. In general, three fourths of the week-ends 
should be spent in Lake Orion. 

5. Teachers are required to attend all meetings of 
the Parent-Teacher Association. 

6. Teachers are used as models by those under their 
charge, hence regular attendance and participation in 
the services of some church is expected of all instruc- 
tors. Active Sunday-school work is also very desirable. 
_ 7. When requested, teachers are expected to assist 
in the preparation of numbers for Parent-Teacher 
Association and other clubs of the community up to 
— where schoolwork is materially interfered 
with. 

8. Teachers should not assist in any political cam- 
paign but, as citizens of the community, should register 
and vote. 

9. Instructors are expected to attend entertainments, 
athletic contests, exhibits and all other events sponsored 
by the school, if presented in Lake Orion. 

10. Teachers may be required to attend educational 
meetings or sessions of educational organizations on 
Saturday mornings during the school year. In general, 
this shall not exceed one Saturday per month. 

11. Since too great familiarity with students causes 
difficulties in discipline and a lack of proper respect, 
instructors are not to associate with Lake Orion pupils 
of the same or opposite sex, except in the line of 
duty. This does not regulate against teachers acting as 
chaperones at regularly scheduled school events or 
occasionally entertaining their scholars. It does mean 
that teachers are not to have their social engagements 
with pupils. 

12. Teachers are to interpret the school to the com- 
munity to the best of their ability. Any criticism except 
to the proper official, of any administrative officer, 
board member, or fellow teacher shall be considered 
unworthy of a Lake Orion teacher. 


The foregoing policies are not final, but are 
being revised as time goes on. The Lake Orion 
board of education has similar written policies 
with respect to such problems as the use of the 
school buildings bv outside organizations, extra- 
curricular activities of the pupils, etc. 





INDIANA’S SCHOOL COSTS 

The era of retrenchment in school costs has been 
carried to a point in the State of Indiana where edu- 
cators have awakened to the fact that immediate rem- 
edies must be found before irreparable damage will be 
done. This situation has been intensified by the fact 
that the state has enacted a $1.50 limitation on the 
property for school purposes. 

Thus, Prof. Raleigh W. Holmstedt, of the University 
of Indiana, has come forward with a study on the sub- 
ject of school costs in Indiana, the school budgets and 
school-tax levies for the past, present, and next year, 
the tax problem and state support for the public 
schools. 

He points out that in the past eight years, the current 
operating expenses of the public schools have been 
increased by 24 per cent, while local school taxes have 
increased 27 per cent. He then demonstrates that the 
average cost per pupil in seven midwestern states has 
been as follows: Michigan, $117.76; Ohio, $103.89; 
Iowa, $101.25; Illinois, $99.62; Minnesota, $99; In- 
diana, $96.67; Wisconsin, $84.36. 
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School-Board Heads 
Who are Making History in American Education 


REV. DR. HOWARD W. DILLER 


President, Board of Education, 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania 


The Rev. Dr. Howard W. Diller, president 
of the board of education of Pottsville, Penn- 
sylvania, is beginning another six-year term 
which ends in December, 1937. He has served 
as a board member since 1925, occupying the 
president’s chair the greater part of the time. 
Dr. Diller has proved himself a presiding officer 
of exceptional ability, and his leadership has 
done much to build a high type of morale for 
the board itself. 





REV. DR. HOWARD W. DILLER 
President, Board of Education, 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania. 


During the administration of Dr. Diller, the 
schools of Pottsville have been progressing with 
a constant upward trend. With the need of a 
new high school in the foreground, his adminis- 
tration entered upon a program of modernizing 
the entire school plant of the city. This has 
resulted in improved playgrounds, better light- 
ing facilities, enlargement of buildings, system- 
atized office procedure, vocational courses in the 
high school, and has culminated in the erection 
of a new million-dollar high-school building 
which was dedicated in January, 1933. 

The Reverend Dr. Diller is a native of Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, and a graduate of Frank- 
lin and Marshall College and the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, with the degree of D.D. from 
Franklin and Marshall College. He is partic- 
ularly well fitted to the administrative office 
through his many affiliations. He has been rector 
of Trinity Episcopal Church of Pottsville since 
1903, and is president of the Pottsville Anti- 
Tuberculosis Society, as well as director in the 
Pennsylvania Anti-Tuberculosis Society. He 
holds important offices in the Episcopal Diocese 
of Bethlehem and his community leadership is 
outstanding. 


MRS. H. W. SANDUSKY 


President, Board of Education, 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


Mrs. H. W. Sandusky, president of the St. 
Joseph board of education, St. Joseph, Missouri, 
was reared in Leavenworth, Kansas. She grad- 
uated from the Leavenworth high school and 
from the Kansas State Normal School in her 








The contribution made by leaders in the field 
of school administration was never more intense 
and at the same time more gratifying than it is 
at the present time. Those who head the board 
of education, though, are usually identified in an 
intimate way with the economic, civic, and social 
activities of their respective communities. 

Thus, they are also exposed to the influences 
which at times batter their opposition to the 
cause of popular education in the guise of econ- 
omy and retrenchments which are retrogressive 
in spirit and harmful in fact. The country must, 
in the stress and storm of a disturbed condition, 
look to these leaders for that calm steadfastness 
and guidance so essential to the school adminis- 
trative service. 

The biographical sketches here presented were 
in every instance prepared by writers who were 
in close contact with their subjects. They have 
lifted into view the true merits of the persons 
here discussed and thus provide a series of char- 
acter studies well worthy the attention of the 
American school public. 





native state. After graduating, she taught for 
two years in Leavenworth, and then went to 
Montana to teach the eighth grade of a school 
in a gold-mining camp. For a year, she was in 
charge of a high school and served as superin- 
tendent of schools in the same school district. 

Later she came to Kansas City, Kansas, to 
teach and was married there. When her hus- 
band’s business interests took him to St. Joseph, 
she removed to that city with her family. 

During the past five years she has served as a 
director of the board of education and was 
elected president in 1933. 





MRS. H. W. SANDUSKY 
President. Board of Education, 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 


She is very active in church and civic work 
and is at the head of one of the largest young 
people’s classes in the Presbyterian Church. She 
has been engaged prominently in various civic 
enterprises, particularly through women’s clubs, 
of which she is a member. She is a speaker of 
ability and is particularly interested in the wel- 
fare of childhood. 


MR. FRED F. STREIBICH 


President, Board of Education, 
Peoria, Illinois 


Mr. Fred F. Streibich, president of the Peoria, 
Illinois, board of education, was born in Peoria, 
October 31, 1883. 
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He attended the Webster Grade School and 
the Peoria High School. 

He was married to Ella M. Klotz, November 
3, 1903. They have raised a family of five chil- 
dren — three boys and two girls, all of whom 
have graduated from the Peoria schools; three 
of them later attended Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 

Mr. Streibich has been employed by R. 
Herschel Manufacturing Company for 29 years. 
He began as a machine hand, was promoted to 
machinist, die maker, machine-shop foreman, 
and finally to superintendent of the factory. 





MR. FRED F. STREIBICH 
President of the Board of Education, 
Peoria, Illinois. 


He was elected to the Peoria board of educa- 
tion from the Ninth Ward in 1924, and has 
served continuously from that time. He has 
been president of the board for the past three 
years. In Peoria, the president of the board is 
elected from the group of board members by 
the members of the board. 

He has been a student of education for a 
number of years and especially since his elec- 
tion to the board and has been alert to the 
most advanced movements in education. He has 
a keen analytical mind and has always been 
eager to adapt the best to the local situation in 
terms of efficiency and economy. 

For many years he has been a leader in the 
First M. E. Church and a member of its official 
board. He has been similarly active in fraternal 
and trade organizations, and a leader in child- 
welfare groups. Mr. Streibich has been a mem- 
ber in all community affairs which tend to build 
a bigger and better Peoria and a finer Christian 
citizenship through the program of education. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
IN MARCH 


According to the Dodge reports, 75 school-building 
projects were undertaken in the 37 states east of the 
Rocky Mountains during the month of March. 

The total value of the contracts let was $1,297,400. 
The buildings will have a total area of 279,600 sq. ft. 


SCHOOL BONDS IN MARCH 


The total amount of school bonds sold in the United 
States during the month of March amounted to $1,- 
693,300. The largest sales were in Hannibal, Mo., $220,- 
000; Florham Park School District, N. J., $189.000; 
Providence, R. I., $800,000; and Gibson county, Ten- 
nessee, $106,800. 
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To the Members of the Department of 
Superintendence—An Open Letter 


General Statement 

The Bruce Publishing Company has very gen- 
erously made it possible for the Executive Com- 
mittee of The Department of Superintendence, 
through THE AMERICAN SCHOOL Boarp JourR- 
NAL, to acquaint the members of the department 
with its plans for the coming year. This will en- 
able the department to render “all-the-year” 
service to its members; to inform them of signi- 
ficant decisions reached by the Executive Com- 
mittee;to place before the department important 
problems faced by the Executive Committee; to 
bring to the attention of the members ways and 
means of attacking vexing financial problems; 
and to discuss other important problems as they 
may arise. In general, this column will act as a 
clearing house of information between the offi- 
cers and members of the department. 

We accept this offer in the spirit in which it 
is made, and express herewith our appreciation 
for this fine service. 

It is the hope of this administration that the 
department, through this column, and its head- 
quarters in Washington, may render continuous 
service to its members. The annual convention 
in February is the big dramatic event of the 
year. There is much important work during the 
entire year, however, that can and is being done 
by the officers. Members have been receiving 
and will continue to receive from the secretary’s 
office “up-to-the-minute” information on the 
trends in school expenditures and school budgets. 
Several such bulletins have been issued and 
more will follow. 

The membership of the department is so wide 
flung and so varying in character that it is dif- 
ficult to render individual service. One of the 
great drawbacks to united action on the part 
of superintendents and boards of public educa- 
tion is that they are isolated groups. Dr. Judd 


has said repeatedly that there is no official so 
isolated as a superintendent, nor any group as a 
Board of Public Education. In a measure, at 
least, membership in the department removes 
this isolation. Uniform action with respect to 
school budgets, for many obvious reasons, is not 
feasible or possible. Boards of Education and 
superintendents, however, frequently find that 
such actions as they take and decisions they 
reach are on firmer ground when they have a 
knowledge of similar actions and decisions on 
the part of other groups. 

The members of the department can be most 
helpful if they will: 

1. Send promptly to the secretary such infor- 
mation as may be requested. 

2. Indicate to the secretary the type of infor- 
mational service most valuable to you. 

3. Send to any member of the Executive 
Committee, to the secretary, or to me any sug- 
gestions you may have whereby the department 
may be of most assistance to superintendents 
during this year. 

4. Send to me any suggestions you may have 
for the type of program of The Department of 
Superintendence which would be most helpful 
to superintendents. 

It will not be possible, for physical reasons, 
personally to acknowledge such letters. They 
will, however, be appreciated. 

In such a group as ours there is enough po- 
tential power to pull our schools through these 
distressing and discouraging times. It is this 
potential power we hope, in part at least, to 
mobilize. Much of our strength this coming year 
will depend upon our ability to plan and to act 
cooperatively. Let’s get together. 

Faithfully yours, 
Paut C. STETSON 
President 


A Survey of Montana School Boards 


F. D. Haines, Ennis, Mont. 


Due to a combination of drouth, poor crops, and. 


low prices for wheat, beef, wool, and copper, Mon- 
tana school boards have a serious problem to face 
in maintaining adequate schools for the children of 
the state. The tendency for people to cut school 
funds at the first sign of decreasing tax revenue, 
coupled with the habit of blaming their mistakes 
on others, has burdened the school boards with some 
very difficult problems, and has subjected them to 
harsh criticism, frequently unjustified. Many of 
these people feel that the only hope of solving 
these problems and of preventing their recurrence 
is to change the method of selecting board mem- 
bers by adding rigid qualifications for the position. 

In order to understand the present situation, it 
might be well to consider briefly some of the con- 
ditions responsible for it. Montana may be divided 
roughly into three distinct types of terrain, each 
producing a rather different type of community. 
The mountainous section was settled in the 1860's 
by the first great rush of prospectors and miners 
following the discovery of gold. Most of the min- 
ing camps of this period are now ghost towns or 
rapidly approaching that status, although a few, 
like Helena and Butte, have developed into the 
most important communities of the state. 

The second section, consisting of grassy plateaus 
cut by well-watered valleys, was settled by the 
farmers who developed irrigated ranches on the 
bottom land and pastured their stock en the ad- 
jacent hills. To a large extent, these farms are 
located near the old mining centers since the camps 
furnished protection from the Indians and a con- 
venient market for the farm produce. In this way 
some of the mining camps have been gradually 


changed into trading centers for the surrounding 
region instead of passing into the ghost class. 

Much later in point of time was the settlement 
of the largest of the three sections —the wheat 
country. This consists for the most part of rolling 
prairie and bench land, formerly used for grazing 
by the cattle barons. During the years 1910 to 1918 
a great land boom, started by Jim Hill of the 
Great Northern Railway and later fostered by the 
government on account of the war and consequent 
wheat shortage, settled the entire area. The desire 
for growth on the part of the new communities and 
easily aroused rivalry between neighboring towns 
had a direct bearing on the rapid growth of the 
schools during this period. 

Due to the prosperity resulting from two-dollar 
wheat, the people built schools big enough to take 
care of future needs as estimated by the town op- 
timists. They cheerfully mortgaged the future to 
erect imposing school plants and thus outdo the 
neighboring towns. This development received a 
sharp setback at the close of the war when a big 
drouth followed closely on falling wheat prices, but 
machine farming and higher prices of the middle 
twenties restored confidence and building went on 
apace, particularly the building of community halls 
and gymnasiums as part of the school plant. This 
second boom spread gradually to the older sections 
of the state with the result that at present the bur- 
den of taxation necessary to operate the plant and 
pay the bonds is calling forth-a storm of protest 
from the overburdened farmers and other property 
owners. 

The school districts of the state are divided into 
three classes according to population. A first-class 
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district has more than 8,000 people and a board of 
7 members; a second-class district has from 1,000 
to 8,000 people and a board of 5; a third-class dis- 
trict has a population of less than 1,000 and a 
board of 3 members. The only legal qualifications 
for any of these members is that he, or she, be a 
legally qualified voter of the state and a resident 
of the district in which he seeks election. At present 
there are in the state 6 districts of the first class, 
71 of the second class, and 2,662 of the third class. 
For the purpose of this paper, this last class has 
been subdivided as follows: 151 districts with prin- 
cipals designated in this article third-class districts; 
and 2,511 districts without principals hereafter 
called rural districts. 

Twenty of the counties maintain high schools at 
the county seat under the supervision of a board 
of 7 members, consisting of the county superintend- 
ent ex officio and 6 members appointed by the 
county commissioners for a term of 2 years each. 

This article is based on data obtained from 92 
per cent of the 248 districts of the first, second, 
and third class, and from 248 rural districts of 675 
to whom questionnaires were sent. These rural dis- 
tricts were chosen to give a fair sampling of each 
type of community and each section of the state. 

As might be expected in a newly settled state, 
the average age of members of rural school boards 
is less than the figure given by Counts’ for the 
country as a whole. In the other classes of districts 
the difference is not significant (see Table 1). The 
new settler in a new state will average younger 
than the adult population in an older community, 
as the new country attracts the young men. In one 
of the valleys settled in the 1870's we find our 
oldest board with an average age of 64.1 years, 
which would indicate that the average age of rural 
boards will increase somewhat in the next 20 years. 

The few board members under 35 are found 
mostly in the rural districts where it is hard to find 
enough people to serve on the board. In every case 
where we find one young man on the board, the 
others are much older, thus bringing up the average 
age. It would seem that there is an adversion to the 
election of a young man to a position of such re- 
sponsibility unless he has older men working with 
him to restrain his radical impulses. The same feel- 
ing that works against the younger man probably 
works against the stranger also. In almost every 
case when a board member was new to the district, 
the clerk added a note to the effect that he had 
been considered as belonging in the community for 
a much longer time as he came from the adjoining 
district. 

When one considers the important place of 
women in a pioneer community and their interest 
in the schools, it is surprising to note that the per- 
centage of women board members is very low. 
Women have been eligible to vote in school elec- 





TABLE I. Age of Board Members 
Facts Given in Percentages 
Age First Second Third Rural County Total 
Class Class — Class 
Up 


65 10.7 21 24 4.8 2.6 3.6 
64 
60 143 74 4.3 4.5 6.5 5.4 
59 
55 71 10.4 8.2 6.7 15.6 8.3 
54 
50 214 «19.7 186) 11.9286 Ss«16.3 
49 
45 143 256 251 192 299 226 
44 
40 179 238 239 £206 11.7 21.7 
39 


35 14.3 8.3 13.0 15.3 5.2 aaa 
34 

30 an 3.4 7.9 4.9 
29 

Down * 1.0 8.9 4.4 
Median 


Age 50.9 48.1 46.7 44.3 50.5 46.4 


*Indicates one or more cases but too few to show 
in the table. 


tions and serve on school boards since Montana be- 
came a state, yet there are fewer women serving on 
Montana boards than in any section of the country 
as determined by Counts. Excluding the county su- 
perintendents who hold positions on the county- 
high-school boards ex officio, we find that the per- 
centage of elected women members on Montana 


(Concluded on Page 58) 


1Counts, George S., The Social Composition of Boards of Edu- 
cation (University of Chicago Press, 1927). 
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Adjusting the Maintenance of School Buildings 
to the Reduced Budget’ 


Samuel A. Cook, Pasadena City Schools 


The question of apportioning reduced school 
appropriations is uppermost in the mind of 
every school business official throughout the 
country. Earnest consideration and _ studied 
thought is being given each budget item in 
order that the retrenchment program will cause 
the least harmful results. The same careful con- 
sideration must be accorded the school-building 
maintenance function because neglect of this 
item builds up a burden of exorbitant costs for 
the years that lie ahead. It has been estimated 
that one half of the interest paid out on the 
extra investment incurred by improper mainte- 
nance would be more than sufficient to pay all 
costs of proper maintenance. 

We can ill afford to be indifferent to mainte- 
nance appropriations because the life of a struc- 
ture can be doubled or tripled by proper repair 
and rehabilitation provided there is no deterio- 
ration due to obsolescence. The importance of 
this function is brought home impressively when 
we realize that over thirty billion dollars yearly 
are lost in the world from rust alone. This figure 
does not take into account the deterioration and 
decay of wood and other structural items. It is 
impossible to realize the terrible price that is 
paid for neglect and indifference. 

Since the results of deferred maintenance are 
so costly, the problem of making adjustments to 
meet the reduced school budget should be con- 
sidered primarily from the standpoint of a 
review of the efficiency of the existing mainte- 
nance organizations and methods. The elimina- 
tion of any of the essential parts of a well- 
organized maintenance program must be care- 
fully weighed in the light of the toll which will 
be exacted in subsequent years. 


What Part of Budget Shall be Allotted 
to Maintenance? 

The report published in 1920 by the Amer- 
ican City Bureau in behalf of the National 
Committee on “Chamber of Commerce Co- 
Operation with the Public Schools” stated that, 
“the part of the total expenditures being spent 
for the alteration and equipment of old build- 
ings is only 1.8 per cent,” and goes on to report 
many insanitary and unsatisfactory conditions. 

Womrath in his recent publication on the 
“Business Administration of Public Schools’ 
states that, “If an average of 2 per cent of the 
total value of the entire school plant including 
equipment is spent each year for its repair and 
maintenance, the property can be maintained in 
a reasonably good state of preservation. While 
the newer type ‘A’ buildings may not absorb 
2 per cent of their value for repairs every year, 
the older buildings of types ‘B’ and ‘C’ will 
absorb up to 5 per cent of their value.” 

Even though each school district is a prob- 
lem unto itself on account of the many variable 
contributing factors, such as the age and type 
of structure, still these figures provide a gauge 
by which each school district can measure its 
own expenditures. It is my opinion that few 
school districts spend anything like 2 per cent 
of their plant value for maintenance. In 1931- 
32 the Pasadena school districts expended 1.89 
per cent of the total current expense for mainte- 
nance work, which amount was equivalent to 
0.55 per cent of the total plant value. 


What Repairs Shall be Made? 
It is agreed generally that school districts 
should finance out of current income those items 
1 Abstract of a paper presented at the Convention of the 


California Public-School Business Officials Association, Bakers- 
field, March 17, 1933. 


of replacement and repair, the cost of which 
will not create hardships on the taxpayers. On 
this principle, maintenance needs are taken care 
of in the annual budget. The maintenance 
budget must be large enough to provide for 
ordinary emergencies, such as_ extraordinary 
damage due to wind or rain storms, or the un- 
foreseen replacement of a boiler. 

No doubt many school districts have some 
schoolhouses which have reached the point of 
obsolescence and which, if scored according to 
the Strayer and Engelhardt standards, would 
not rate more than 400. Care should be exer- 
cised that little money is spent on such build- 
ings. Only those repairs which are absolutely 
essential for operation can be considered on 
buildings beyond possible economical restora- 
tion. 

The maintenance budget must include funds 
for imperative repairs. In order to determine 
the repairs which are imperative, it is advisable 
that periodic inspection of each school plant be 
made by the superintendent of buildings, in co- 
Operation with the principal of the school. This 
annual inspection will of necessity include 
estimates of all items of repair or alteration re- 
quested or required. The school plumber, the 
electrician, the head gardener, and_ other 
mechanics may prove valuable aids in determin- 
ing the needs in their respective trades. 

A number of school systems have adopted 
such an annual inspection, and reports have 
been framed covering the various departments 
of maintenance work, such as landscaping, play- 
ground work, carpentry, general work, plumb- 
ing and heating, painting, electrical work, and 
equipment. Under each maior item, subheadings 
are listed so that a check list is provided when 
inspecting the buildings and no item is easily 
overlooked. The inspection report is divided 
into three columns, one of which is headed ‘“Im- 
perative”: a second, “Much Needed”; and a 
third, “Desirable.” Estimates of all the mainte- 
nance or alteration items noted are immediatelv 
classified under one of the three columns. Need- 
less to sav, there is never money enough in the 
budget to provide for all of the items listed, and 
those classified as merely “Desirable” will prob- 
ably be eliminated entirely. Undoubtedly every 
item classified as “Imperative” should be taken 
care of with as little delay as possible. The items 
classified as “Much Needed” are those which 
must be given the closest consideration to be 
properly classified in the order of their impor- 
tance. It is impossible to systematically corre- 
late the relative importance of items needed and 
requested without such an inspection report. 


Annual Survey a Source of Efficiency 

An inspection report as outlined has been in 
use in the Pasadena schools for four years and 
has been found to be a source of great efficiency. 
It has caused scattered work to be gathered to- 
gether and awarded under one contract, with 
a saving in office expense and at lower prices. 
Another economy of the inspection schedule 
arises from the possibility of combining a num- 
ber of small jobs in one job order, thus reduc- 
ing the clerical expense which is nearly $1 for 
each job requisition. 

An annual inspection of all the school build- 
ings also brings minor items of repair to notice, 
which, if neglected, may result in major deterio- 
ration. After several years an annual inspection 
report shows a decided decrease in the number 
of repair items required, due to the fact that 
repairs are systematically taken care of. 
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Programming Operations 

With an inspection report at hand the work 
to be done can be definitely planned, and it is 
possible to schedule the trades in_ logical 
sequence as is done on new construction jobs. 
The chart provides definitely for the proper 
sequence of trades on every job because it 
shows the time when carpenters, plasterers, 
plumbers, and painters may begin and when 
they will finish their work. When interference 
among the craftsmen is avoided there are 
distinct economies. The scheduling too often 
makes it possible to arrange that work by the 
same craft in different parts of a large school 
building may be handled at one time, with a 
consequent saving. 

A job-schedule chart further permits the 
maintenance of an organization of practically 
uniform size throughout the year, and minimizes 
the employment of inexperienced additional 
help during the vacation periods. It is possible 
also with such a chart to know in advance 
exactly when the maintenance crews will be 
working in each building during an entire 
summer. This is of great help to the caretakers 
since they can plan their work accordingly and 
prevent the duplication of labor. 

Quality of Maintenance Materials 

Economies are reflected in a number of ways 
in the quality of materials used in maintenance 
work. While it may be tempting when funds are 
low to purchase materials on a price basis, such 
practice should be avoided as false economy. 
Maintenance materials are most advantageously 
purchased on a quality basis. It is advisable that 
the purchasing office have complete specifica- 
tions for all materials to be purchased and that 
these be rigidly adhered to. A paint costing 
$1.50 a gallon may disintegrate in two years, 
while one costing $3 a gallon may be good after 
four years of service. If the cheaper material 
were purchased, a duplication in the cost of 
labor would more than offset the apparent first 
economy. 

There necessarily must be close codperation 
between the maintenance and _ purchasing 
departments in order that there may be no 
delay in the purchase of materials. The need 
for maintenance supplies cannot always be 
anticipated readily, and delays in the receipt of 
materials hinder the mechanics on the job. Such 
delays frequently are costly. 

If the purchasing department arranges to 
have deliveries of large quantities of materials 
made directly to the schools at which they are 
to be used, a saving in the cost of trucking from 
the school warehouse to the school building will 
result. 


Coéperation Between Construction and 
Maintenance Departments 

Close codperation between the department re- 
sponsible for the construction of new buildings 
and the maintenance department will frequently 
result in economies. There is no better test of 
the materials or methods of construction than 
the service which they render in use. The daily 
contact which the maintenance department has 
with the building structure reveals wherein the 
elements of a building are weak. Frequent re- 
currence of maintenance items must be reported 
to the construction department in order that 
specifications for future buildings may avoid 
such unsatisfactory materials and types of con- 
struction. Rigid supervision of the construction 
of new buildings will also reduce maintenance 
expenditures. 


Contractors vs. Maintenance Crews 

Whether it is more economical to perform 
maintenance work under contract or by mainte- 
nance crews, depends largely upon management 
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and the size of the school system. The smaller 
school district can ill afford to support a large 
maintenance organization. 

‘The claim that contract work is more effi- 
ciently done than the work conducted by the 
maintenance department is open to discussion. 
However, these facts must be taken into con- 
sideration: (1) Under’ a maintenance crew, 
repairwork receives continuous attention. (2) 
The regularly employed maintenance man be- 
comes acquainted with and interested in the 
school plant. (3) Work done by a maintenance 
crew is handled without profit. (4) Contract 
work requires constant supervision. Contribut- 
ing factors vary, however, and every school 
district must settle the problem according to its 
own experience. 


Caretakers as Repairmen 


Whether it is economical to use janitors for 
repairwork depends also upon the size of the 
school system. In the smaller schools where it 
is impossible to use the caretaker’s time to the 
fullest advantage, it is profitable to use him for 
making such repairs as he is capable of han- 
dling. In the larger schools where full advantage 
can be taken of the caretaker’s time, it is prob- 
ably uneconomical to require him to perform 
many repair tasks, and most especially those 
which require the services of skilled craftsmen. 
The employment of unskilled men for repair- 
work is without doubt uneconomical. Aside from 
that the slipshod repairs of the nonskilled 
worker is reflected in the appearance of the 
building. If the caretaker’s time is properly 
scheduled, he will have little time for outside 
duties. 

The tendency in some cities during recent 
years is to eliminate a number of janitors during 
the summer period. It is frequently possible to 
organize these men into crews under the super- 
vision of trained foremen and to use them in 
refinishing furniture, miscellaneous painting, 
etc. Supervision by trained foremen, however, 
is essential. 


Landscaping and Gardening 

In the smaller schools where the janitor can- 
not schedule his entire time, it is undoubtedly 
economical to have him do the gardening work 
on the school grounds. However, in the larger 
school systems where the janitor’s time can be 
fully employed in operating duties it is prob- 
ably more economical to hire special gardening 
crews. 

It is possible through the use of traveling 
gardeners and power mowers to reduce the hand 
labor of cutting lawns. Skilled gardeners can 
prune shrubs to better advantage in less time 
than the unskilled man. Skilled gardeners will 
note the ravages of insects and pests im- 
mediately and apply the proper remedies. I am 
outlining one method of taking care of land- 
scaping work which is recommended for your 
consideration and which will result in consider- 
able economies. A definite program of work re- 
quired and time required should be laid out for 
each school. 


Maintenance with Relation to Accidents 


In the maintenance program serious consider- 
ation must be given to those repair items which 
are required for the elimination of accidents. 
The inspection report mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this paper will show where these repairs 
are needed, and such items deserve first atten- 
tion. The caretakers at the schools, and in fact 
every employee of the schools, must be admon- 
ished to be constantly on the lookout for condi- 
tions dangerous to children and to report them 
immediately. Money spent for the elimination 
of accidents is money saved, for accidents are 
costly. 

A definite program is maintained in Pasa- 
dena for reporting repairs needed to eliminate 
possible accidents. Once a month the man in 
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charge of playground equipment inspects all 
playgrounds and the equipment installed on 
them, together with all athletic equipment in 
the gymnasiums and forwards a report on their 
condition to the central office. Similarly, the 
mechanic in charge of repairs to manual-arts 
equipment inspects every piece of apparatus in 
the school district, together with the safety 
guards, and forwards a similar report to the 
central office with a note of any condition that 
might contribute toward accidents. Every re- 
ported accident is reviewed by the maintenance 
department. The type of accident and the fre- 
quency of the occurrence are noted in order that 
steps may be taken to avoid repetition. Elim- 
ination of accidents naturally lowers the insur- 
ance costs and court awards. 


Maintenance Aids Toward Efficient 
Operation 

In times like these, much can be done by the 
maintenance department to provide more effi- 
cient plant operation. This is especially true of 
the heating plant. Fire boxes may be examined 
and so repaired that the greatest efficiency in 
the combustion of fuel results. Hot water lines 
can be covered, and steam mains properly in- 
sulated. Fittings and connections to boiler set- 
tings can be made air-tight. The heating-pipe 
installation should unquestionably be checked 
to see if valves are properly located so that the 
heat can be discontinued from unused portions 
of the building at will. It-is advisable that audi- 
toriums, for instance, be separately controlled. 
Frequently the north side of a building requires 
more heat than the south side, and a valve 
isolating that part is desirable. Piping to the 
administration offices may be isolated so that 
they can be separately heated on Saturdays and 
during vacation periods. Radiator and main-line 
steam traps should be examined regularly to in- 
sure against the passing of steam. 

A saving may also be made through the light- 
ing services of schools. A study of the rates may 
disclose the fact that large consumers are given 
special rates if they own the transformer-vault 
equipment and the current is measured on the 
primary side of the transformer. Investigations 
of school plants may reveal the fact that there 
are a number of electric services for the same 
plant and that these may be combined into one 
service, thereby saving the original minimum 
rate on the additional meters. This is also true 
of water and gas services. 


Continuous Service 


The ideal maintenance organization is so con- 
ducted that it provides for uninterrupted service 
so far as possible. Ordinarily, requests for re- 
pairs other than those included in the annual 
inspection report will originate with the princi- 
pal of the school and be forwarded to the main- 
tenance department. Where service of some 
plant function is interrupted and is causing an- 
noyance in the conduct of the school, emergency 
calls may be made for immediate attention. A 
close codperation on the part of the principals, 
tending to eliminate unnecessary calls for emer- 
gency service, will result in distinct economies. 
Many repairs which in the past have been con- 
sidered emergencies, might be permitted to wait 
until the periodic visit of the craftsman and the 
time cost of a special trip eliminated. 

The cost of issuing job orders should also be 
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EDUCATION: THE POLISH 


I consider a human soul without education 
like marble in a quarry, which shows none of 
its inherent beauties until the skill of the pol- 
isher sketches out the colors, makes the sur- 
face shine, and discovers every ornamental 
cloud, spot, and vein that runs throughout the 
body of it. — Addison. 
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considered. As stated before, it costs approxi- 
mately $1 for accounting services for each job 
from the time a requisition is originated until 
the job is completed. The practice of issuing 
standing jobs for each school building is recom- 
mended. The amounts of money set up for each 
job will depend upon past experience. These 
jobs should take care of minor emergency 
repairs and all repair items, the cost of which 
does not exceed $5. 

Frequently mechanics have been assigned to 
a single high school for their entire time. This 
practice is questionable because it immediately 
breaks up the central organization which is 
essential to the efficient management of a main- 
tenance program. 

Where it has been the practice to manu- 
facture standard school furniture and equip- 
ment, a close investigation of the costs should 
be made and compared with the prices offered 
by manufacturers who produce such equipment 
on a large scale. 


Outside Painting and Roof Maintenance 

Records of periodical repainting of school 
buildings indicate that exteriors are repainted 
at periods varying from three to six years. It is 
believed that each school district should estab- 
lish the maximum time that will elapse before 
a school building should be refinished. Where 
materials of a proper kind are used and are 
applied in a proper manner, this period will be 
from four to six years. For California it will 
probably be found to be around six years. By 
regulating painting to such a procedure, paint- 
ing maintenance costs can be distributed from 
year to year, and not piled up in any one year. 
I believe that it is well to look more and more 
into the merits of spray painting. While the 
spray machine may not be practical in every 
location, still its use can be developed more and 
more with economy. 

When buildings are roofed or reroofed, 
particular attention should be paid to the 
maintenance guarantees provided by roofing 
manufacturers. With such guarantees, repair 
service without cost may be had during the life 
of the roof. A roof in poor repair is often respon- 
sible for deterioration in other parts of the 
building. During the annual surveys special care 
should be exercised in the inspection of roof 
coverings. The life of smooth coated roofs can 
be prolonged greatly if they are painted with 
the proper coating. 


Garage Operations 


Records of garage repairs are essential for 
economy. In addition to the records showing 
vehicle-repair and operation costs, a record 
showing the frequency with which car inspec- 
tions are made will provide a means of saving 
major repairs through immediate minor repairs. 

It is recommended that cars be inspected and 
serviced not less than once each month in a 
manner similar to that provided by dealers for 
new-car care. 

I have found many people who argue that 
maintenance programs should not be cut down, 
since boards of education might do well to take 
advantage of low current material prices and 
labor costs and that by supporting maintenance 
projects employment is created. Such a view- 
point is commendable and warrants serious con- 
sideration where sufficient appropriations can 
be had. 

Maintenance programs must be limited, but 
they must be restricted principally through effi- 
cient management. The most potent influence 
toward securing such efficiency lies in the adop- 
tion of an annual survey to determine the rela- 
tive merits of work required. Without such a 
survey there can be no orderly procedure. The 
official in charge must always bear in mind 
that maintenance deferred results in wealth 
destroyed and that replacement in the future 
exacts heavy tolls. 
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Psychology in School Publicity 


Calvin T. Ryan, State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska 


Fielding, in one of his novels, says, “An 
author ought to consider himself, not as a gen- 
tleman who gives a private or eleemosynary 
treat, but rather as one who keeps a public 
ordinary, at which all persons are welcome for 
their money.” His explanation for this belief is 
that the gentleman provides what fare he 
pleases, and his guests have to accept, and 
whether they like it or not, have to commend 
it, whereas the restaurateur has to consider the 
palates of those who pay for what they get. 

The person in charge of school publicity is 
like the author, in that he has to consider the 
palates of the public he serves. Whether this 
person is the superintendent, principal, or some- 
one designated by these officials, or whether he 
is an expert employed to look after this adminis- 
trative duty, he has the same public to deal 
with, the same palates to consider, as the ex- 
pert in the United States Government who pub- 
licizes some department, or the public relations 
counsel of any big business. He has to use the 
same psychological appeals, consider the same 
obstacles to action, and use the same principles 
of attracting attention to what he has to offer. 
He is tempted as other men are to use objec- 
tionable propaganda to bring about action, and, 
like them, if he is wise, he will resist the tempter. 

Publicity as defined by Quiet and Casey in 
their Principles of Publicity “is the specialized 
effort of presenting to the public particularistic 
news and views in an effort to influence public 
opinion and conduct.” School publicity might, 
therefore, be defined as the specialized effort of 
presenting to the public educational news and 
views in an effort to influence opinion and con- 
duct. 


Publicity and the Public 


For the purposes of simplicity, let us differ- 
entiate between educational publicity and school 
publicity, although they frequently overlap, 
frequently are the same thing, and differ actual- 
ly only in their intent and immediacy. Educa- 
tional publicity is more comprehensive in its 
appeal, and less interested in the immediacy of 
action produced. The purpose is to make the 
public education-conscious, but not to make 
them act on a given issue for a given school sys- 
tem. School publicity is more particularized. It 
works for more or less immediate action, for an 
immediate cause, and for a given school system. 
Obviously, the results should always be for con- 
structive educational publicity. 

Likewise, it is futile to try to draw the line 
between publicity and advertising, or between 
publicity and news. For the purpose of inform- 
ing the public concerning their schools, news 
items and advertisements are nothing more than 
publicity. The purpose in both is to publicize 
the schools. The same appeals are made in both, 
and here again the administrator of school pub- 
licity is debtor both to Greeks and to Barbar- 
ians, both to the wise and to the foolish. 

The public is composed of a variety of per- 
sons, all holding different views, and at the same 
time resembling one another in their opinions 
rather more than differing from one another. 
It is not safe for the person in charge of school 
publicity to divide society into very closely se- 
lected groups. There is always interlapping in- 
sofar as public opinion is concerned, and the 
schools should bé of interest to all. In publiciz- 
ing them it is expedient to reach the business 
men as such, the professional men as such, the 
club women as such, the mothers and fathers 
as such, the foreigners, the literate and the illit- 
erate. 

Recognition of this interlapping is the first 
step in school publicity, for the man who be- 
longs to this luncheon club may belong to other 
clubs and organizations, or may have in his 
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An attention-compelling portrait of Lincoln is used 
by the Illinois Teachers’ Association in its publicity 
campaign against unwise retrenchment. The Associa- 
tion has received much aid from local communities 
in which the schools have made original ‘‘Save the 
Schools’”’ posters in the art classes. 


employ men and women of various social levels, 
and those men and women have their contacts, 
so that a suggestion in the presence of the first 
man may reach hundreds of others in the course 
of a week. Every person in any way connected 
with the school is a medium for publicity, either 
controlled or uncontrolled, either constructive 
or destructive. A school with a faculty of twen- 
ty-five and a janitorial force of five can spread 
news or gossip faster than those much berated 
back-fence conversationalists. 


Obviating the Harm of Gossip 


One purpose of organized publicity, news 
and views scientifically handled, is to prevent 
such news and gossip from its inevitably harm- 
ful and misleading effects. It is never construc- 
tive, and when it is added to the perversive 
news that the children carry home, it is aston- 
ishing that patrons know anything factual about 
their schools. They do not know much, accord- 
ing to Dr. Todd’s investigation, wherein he 
found that the average person knows only about 
half as much as he should in order to vote in- 
telligently upon school matters. Hence the 
greater need for both educational and school 
publicity. 

There are many mediums through which 
school and educational publicity may be dis- 
seminated. They are so commonly known that 
it is needless to enumerate them here. The ad- 
ministrator wishing to do constructive and ac- 
cumulative school publicity should choose those 
best fitted to his particular needs and to his par- 
ticular community. 

Whatever the medium used, the person se- 
lected to look after school publicity has to do 
four things: (1) he has to secure attention; 
(2) make the public understand his message; 
(3) make them feel and think; and (4) make 
them act. 

It is necessary to secure attention, for one 
law of advertising is that the power of an idea 
to lead to action depends upon the degree of at- 
tention to the idea. There would be no need of 
publicity if there were no competing forces, no 
inhibiting activities, but since there are obsta- 
cles these must be discovered and replaced, or 
“drowned out.” With some who must be 
reached, nevertheless, it is not a question of ob- 
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stacles, for the school has no place in their 
minds. With them it is a question of building up 
a desire, “educating” them to realize the place 
of the school in the life and welfare of a com- 
munity, or in the terms of salesmanship, to lead 
them to want what they need. Needs are not 
always known, and one duty of the administra- 
tive office is to make known the needs of the 
school. 


Getting the Right Attention 


Dr. Albert T. Poffenberger, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, says there are two forms of attention: 
involuntary, “where the strength of the stimulus 
determines the reaction,” and interest or spon- 
taneous attention, “where the characteristics of 
the individual rather than the stimulus deter- 
mines the reaction.” A thing that is different, 
or a person who is different from the general 
run of people, attracts attention. Large space, 
large type, color, and many other devices are 
used by the advertiser to attract involuntary 
attention. 

Persistent advertising builds up sensitivity, as 
we are all aware of with such matters as un- 
clean teeth, halitosis, and “B.O.” Many of us 
are sensitized to such a degree that we will not 
buy a commodity that “is just as good.” 

In school publicity it is quite possible to have 
the school band parade through the streets, or 
the athletic teams don new suits, or the super- 
intendent of schools given an address on some 
special occasion, or the football coach speak at 
the Rotary luncheon. Likewise, it is possible to 
have school bulletins distributed from house to 
house, or letters sent to parents telling them 
something commendable that their children 
have done. These activities get involuntary at- 
tention for the school, and may be turned to ac- 
count for a special occasion. 

A winning football team gets spontaneous at- 
tention. Progress in the school of whatever na- 
ture gets the attention of those who are already 
interested. They are already sensitized, but may 
not continue to be unless they are kept in- 
formed, unless that interest is cultivated. 

Attention-getting has its dangers. The mes- 
sage, the idea, the need of the school, should 
never be sacrificed to attention-getting devices. 
The best of us resent a let-down or a take-in. 
All devices should be positive and indirect. 
“Think first of your school,” is a better slogan 
than “Don’t forget your school.”” Many adver- 
tisers use attractive pictures in connection with 
their “copy.” They say it gives the advertise- 
ment a pleasant feeling tone, lends to it a fav- 
orable atmosphere. That is true, but it also car- 
ries with it the danger of getting attention for 
the picture and submerging the message. 


Understanding Leads to Action 


Getting the message understood involves a 
knowledge of the people for whom it is intend- 
ed, and its presentation will depend also upon 
its nature. If the school is in a rural community, 
that will make a difference, for country people 
have a different psychology of life from their 
city cousins, and publicity intended for them 
should keep that in mind. If the message is in- 
tended for the parents of eighth-grade boys and 
girls who will be eligible for high school next 
year, that fact will determine the presentation. 
Publicity intended for everybody rarely hits 
anybody. 

One idea for each piece of publicity is enough. 
Interest of the reader must not be dissipated. In- 
terfering ideas draw the attention away from 
the main idea. A life-insurance salesman knows 
the danger of presenting too many policies. He 
knows good salesmanship demands that the 
prospect should be held to thinking in terms of 
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one policy; divided interest may spoil a sale. 
The power of hypnotism lies in its not allowing 
the person’s attention to wander from a single 
idea; all inhibiting forces are removed, and the 
hypnotized person does what he is told to do. 
The fiction writer sees to it that his illusion is not 
broken. When the reader finds it necessary to 
leave a story, or finds that it is continued next 
month, he loses the effect of the illusion. Poe 
said that the short story had the advantage over 
the novel in that the former could be read in 
one sitting. 

Language that is not understood not only 
fails to convey the message; it also detracts 
from the pamphlet or the letter. The impression 
left is unfavorable. No want is created or satis- 
fied. Words should be simple, within the com- 
prehension of the average fifth grader, as an ex- 
amination of the words on billboards will show, 
and the sentences should be short and unin- 
volved. 

Easily understood graphs, whenever appro- 
priate and can be made interesting, add to the 
explanation of the material, to the understand- 
ing of the message. The superintendent’s report 
of yesterday was poor publicity, for it was large- 
ly a record of happenings intended for the board 
of education. The superintendent’s report today 
is illumined by pictures, written in easy, racy 
language. He tries to make his school live in the 
mind’s eye of the reader. To do so makes it 
easier to attract attention and to get his mes- 
sage read and understood. Many persons get 
more through pictures than through the printed 
word. There is an adage to the effect that a pic- 
ture is worth a thousand words. 


Utilizing Parental Desires 


In order to make sure his message is under- 
stood, the administrator of publicity must him- 
self have it clearly in mind, and must present 
it unmistakably clear. He must find the real 
idea and eliminate all distracting and minor 
ideas. 

The strongest appeal made in special cam- 
paigns for school improvement is to parental 
desires for superior advantages for their chil- 
dren. “Don’t you want your child to have as 
good advantages as those enjoyed by any other 
child?” is a question hard to answer in the nega- 
tive. The parental desire is commercialized in 
many ways. Edward K. Strong, Jr., of Stan- 
ford University, says that man’s love for chil- 
dren is a native social want. Fire protection, di- 
sease, health preservation, these are strong 
“wants” whenever children are involved. A 
“want” is always tinged with feeling, with some 
emotional response, and when the commercial 
world talks salesmanship it says ‘“‘make the pub- 
lic want what it needs,” for it is obvious that 
the ordinary man’s behavior is controlled more 
by his feelings than by his reasoning. He must 
feel a “want” before he buys; he may need 
something and not buy it. Professor Strong 
says “a want may accordingly be defined as the 
present lack of some satisfaction, whereas a need 
is the lack of something to be without which 
will cause dissatisfaction some time in the fu- 
ture,” and concludes that while people should 
act because of needs rather than wants, they do 
not do what they ought to until they have come 
to want to do so. If patrons and taxpayers can 
be led to want their schools better, they will 
agree to have them made better, and many 
writers on the question of financing schools say 
that whenever people fully understand the needs 
of their schools they will provide funds to meet 
their needs. 

But some of the public thinks, and before the 
administrator can overcome the obstacle of 
school costs he must appeal to their reason as 
well as to their emotions. He must present facts, 
actual costs, actual expenditures, actual money 
needed. He must talk in monetary language 
even about such a matter as absences caused by 
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DESTROYING A CORNERSTONE 
Wisconsin News. 
The most effective publicity is that which comes from a 
recognition of a need. 


illness. Even though it may not speak well for 
us, we have habituated our thinking to dollars 
and cents, to monetary loss and monetary gain. 
It has been said that the public will stand for 
any expenditure so long as they believe they are 
getting more than their money’s worth in re- 
turn. This is probably true, but I believe school 
patrons, the majority of them, will stand for 
any reasonable expenditure of their school funds 
if they can see that they are getting their 
money’s worth. . 
Getting the public to think about schools is 
to break down the first barrier to getting them 
to act for their schools. There is native cautious- 
ness about most persons that prevents their ra- 
tionalizing at any great length. The danger of 
high-pressure salesmanship is that it causes 
people to act and then regret their action, or 
hold someone else responsible for what has been 
done. It sells for the sake of selling, and not for 
the sake of satisfying a need. The publicity ex- 
pert called in “to put over” an advertising cam- 
paign usually “puts it over” on everybody, and 
no one feels kindly toward the event. In time 
there will have to be another campaign, and the 
patrons are not going to be so easily moved to 
action as they were the first time. One law of 
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To Parents and Patrons: 


The public school system is like geometry—it has its “axioms” and 
“theorems,” principles and plans, that all accept and follow; but it also 
has its “problems,” matters of disagreement and dispute. Or in alge 
braic symbols, Education has its “a, b, c,” its known quantities, and its 
“x, y, z,”" its unknown quantities 

Some of these issues are naturally technical, for the educational ] 
“doctors” to dispute over and settle by scientific study and experiment ' 
as fast as possible, and in this field much progress has already been 
made. But some of the issues are naturally of more general character 
and must be decided by the public itself, by and for whom the school 
service is maintained. In these matters the teachers may counsel and 
advise, as physician to patient or as lawyer to client, but they can only 
propose and recommend ; decision rests with the public they serve 

It is the purpose of this statement to set forth briefly and simply 
some of the chief agreements and disagreements in school matters of 
general public interest and concern 








Professional Opinion May Decide 


Public Opimion Must Decide 
Things Technical 


Things General 


FRONT PAGE OF AN EFFECTIVE BOOKLET ISSUED 
BY THE WASHINGTON EDUCATION 
s ASSOCIATION 

It has the merit of discarding the usual superior attitude of 
the professional educator and recognizes the right as well as the 
ability of the citizens at large to decide major problems and 
policies. It places in the citizens’ hands the facts and needs, 
and uses neither the motive of fear nor the cry of calamity. 
More honest publicity of this kind would dispel much of the 
resentment against educators. 
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modern salesmanship is that a sale is not com- 
pleted until the customer is satisfied. The school 
administrator is not a specialty salesman hoping 
to make one sale and leave the house. His prod- 
uct is a staple and he should be interested in hav- 
ing satisfied and permanent customers. For 
these reasons, it is usually better to have a local 
man handle publicity even for a special cam- 
paign. 

It is assumed in all forms of salesmanship 
that if these three steps have been wisely taken, 
the fourth will automatically follow. We know, 
moreover, that people do not always act accord- 
ing to the best-laid plans of mice or man. Dr. 
Poffenberger says that all behavior results from 
the conflict of desires. I want to act in a certain 
way, but social custom forbids. The desire that 
I have to make a show, to keep up with the 
Joneses, leads me to consider buying an expen- 
sive car, but the desire to economize, to save 
my money for some other purpose, inhibits, or 
interjects itself. Whichever desire wins deter- 
mines my act in this given case. Normally we 
should expect intelligent people to put first 
things first. Normally most persons would place 
the school second to no interest with the possible 
exception of the church, but whether they desire 
to have the first depends upon the strength of 
that desire in competition with inhibiting de- 
sires. Since action, we are told, speaks louder 
than words, we shall have to conclude that 
either there are not many normal persons, or 
that these good people have some intensely 
powerful inhibitory desires. 

The person handling school publicity has the 
supporting satisfaction that he is trying to sell 
the public what they need, even though they 
may not know it. The public must be led to ap- 
preciate the need that is supplied by the schools, 
and when they do they will want them, want 
them better than they are, and want them to 
continue to improve. They will develop a spe- 
cific habit response to education, and be willing 
to “buy” only the best. The administrator must, 
in order to cultivate a school buying habit, 
teach the public just what is to be learned. 
From this it follows that he must know his 
commodity better than the public do that he 
serves. 

The average parent may be fifty per cent 
ignorant of the school he supports, but not mali- 
ciously so, I believe. He is not ignorant wholly 
because of lack of interest. He is already sensi- 
tized, as is shown by the complaints of what 
the schools cost. His interest is there, and it is 
largely voluntary. The publicity expert who can 
reach him with the proper appeal, who can show 
him the needs, is going to make of him an in- 
telligent supporter. The “how” is very largely a 
matter of the psychology of advertising, which 
in turn is based on a study of human nature. 


THE CARE OF SLOW-PROGRESS PUPILS 


Dr. William J. O’Shea, superintendent of schools of 
New York City, in a recent discussion of slow-progress 
pupils, commented on the fact that slow-progress pupils, 
like normal-progress pupils, must have their share of 
academic subject matter, including music, art, history, 
and geography. The danger, according to Dr. O’Shea, is 
that these children may become mere hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. Pupils in slow classes, he said, 
should be taught those habits and skills which are gen- 
erally needed by the ordinary person in actual life situa- 
tions outside the school. 

Slow-progress pupils, in the opinion of Dr. O’Shea, 
must be taught the facts and generalizations which are 
needed in everyday life. Every citizen must have the 
tools of thought as well as those of trade. He must have 
the words to satisfy his social needs, the history to give 
him the necessary ins‘ght into afd understanding of 
his country’s growth, and the geography to give him a 
knowledge of membership in the family of nations. 

“The day is past,” said Dr. O’Shea, “when boys and 
girls are to be broken on the wheel of established 
school organizations, whether elementary or high. The 
new day in education should bring changes to fit the 
school to the child, and the teacher and supervisor 
worthy of the name will welcome the opportunity to 
invest the innate capital of every child to the end that 
it may bear the greatest interest returns in social use- 
fulness, mental health, and personal happiness.” 
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Coordination of the Efforts of Educational 
and Buszness Personnel ' 


Willard E. Givens, Superintendent of Schools, Oakland California 


During recent years, there has been too much 
emphasis placed upon the type of organization 
that a school system has and not enough stress 
laid upon the personnel necessary to conduct a 
big educational business ideally and efficiently. 

During the prosperous years which have just 
passed, school people have tended to forget that 
the people at large own and operate the schools 
for the education of their children, and that the 
entire school personnel are employees of the 
people working at the most worth-while function 
that society has to perform — the educating of 
the young. 

During the economic and social stress and 
strain through which we are passing, with legis- 
latures meeting in more than three fourths of 
the states, and with numerous bills in each of 
these legislatures attempting to curtail directly, 
or indirectly, the funds for the support of an 
adequate program of free public education for 
all of the children, we are brought face to face 
with the necessity of fully recognizing that the 
people do own the schools, and that, therefore, 
it becomes their duty to defend them, or have 
the education of their children curtailed. 


Defending an Adequate Educational 
Program 


People everywhere are now organizing to de- 
fend an adequate program of free public edu- 
cation for all the children. People everywhere 
are realizing that they must defend the ideals 
founded by our forefathers if our democracy is 
to continue and be efficient. 

With this keen responsibility upon the part 
of our citizens, we are in a position to meet the 
first requisite of real codrdination of the efforts 
of the educational and business personnel, and 
that is in selecting, where they do not already 
exist, boards of education made up of the high- 
est type of citizens in the community — citizens 
who are devoid of undue political ambition and 
who have character and ideals — citizens whose 
ambition is the best educational program which 
their community can afford, economically and 
efficiently administered — board members who 
have no desire to gain any personal or political 
advantages through serving their communities, 
but instead who desire to render the finest serv- 
ice possible to the education of children. Such 
a board should be maintained in office by being 
elected term after term in order that a contin- 
uous and worth-while program may be carried 
out. 


Fundamentals of a Good Schoo! System 


I am thoroughly convinced that the election 
and maintaining in office of the right kind of a 
board of education — citizens with high ideals. 
devoid of political ambition, and with only one 
desire, to serve the best interests of the children 
of their community — is the first fundamental 
in any good school system. Without such a 
board, any superintendent or any business man- 
ager, or both, face hazards and pitfalls which 
eventually deny to the children of the com- 
munity the best educational opportunities. 

When such a board is established in the com- 
munity, its biggest responsibility is to select and 
employ the finest and ablest superintendent of 
schools that it can get. The superintendent, if 
he is to be of most value to the community 
which he serves, must be a practical idealist, a 
man who holds high ideals for the education of 
the children, who knows his community, his 


‘A paper read before the Department of Superintendence, 
Minneapolis, Minn., February 28, 1932. 


state, his nation, and his world as it exists now, 
and who is able to direct the instruction of the 
children for the present and future, economi- 
cally and efficiently. He must be both an edu- 
cator and a business man, a man who thor- 
oughly believes in education, not only as it 
applies to children, but as it applies to his asso- 
ciates, to his board, to his community, and to 
his state. He must select and recommend to his 
board for appointment the finest personnel 
obtainable, based upon their personal qualities 
and their ability to do the work in hand. 

The business manager, whether he be an 
associate or an assistant, must be well trained 
in education as well as in business. He, like the 
superintendent, must know both the educational 
side and the business side, if the best program 
possible is to be given to the children. He, 
like the assistant superintendents, supervisors, 
principals, teachers, clerks, mechanics, custo- 
dians, and all the rest must have just one obiec- 
tive in mind — the welfare and interests of the 
children to be educated. 


Men, not System, Count 


If the superintendent of schools and the busi- 
ness manager are each well trained in both the 
fields of business and education, have sound 
philosophies of life, and keep their attention 
centered upon the objective of all public-school 
education — the welfare and interests of chil- 
dren — it is not so vital what type of organ- 
ization prevails. Everything else being equal, it 
is true that the type of organization that has a 
superintendent of schools as general manager of 
the entire school system, reporting directly to 
the board of education and all of his assistants 
reporting directly to him is the ideal organiza- 
tion. But it is not necessary to have this sort of 
organization to have a splendid school system, 
if there is a real board of education and a fine 
type of school personnel to carry on the work. 

After the people have assumed the responsi- 
bility for their schools and have elected the finest 
citizens to represent them in determining the 
educational and financial policies of their com- 
munity, the next most important thing is the 
character, ability, and personality of the super- 
intendent whom they select. In addition to hav- 
ing the grasp of both education and business, he 
must be broad-minded. and a man who inspires 
his fellow workers with the ideal of unselfish 
educational service for children. 

There are some seven steps which he must 
always keep in mind. First, he must analyze his 
entire situation with his objective being the 
finest service to children with the personnel 
which he has. When this analysis and study 
has been made, his next duty is to definitely 
organize the work so that each assistant, no 
matter what his title may be, has a clear-cut 
assignment. This assignment must then be made 
en eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


The adequate measurement of child popula- 
tion can be assured only when the educational 
authorities have developed a permanent and 
con‘inving census of all the children from 
birth to majority, regardless of the schools 
which they attend or of the employment in 
which they are engaged. When such a census 
is maintained, the actual distribution of child 
population for any year is readily secured. The 
trends and tendencies over a period of years 
will prove to be most acceptab'e data in the 
location of future school-building sites. — 
Prof. N. L. Engelhardt. 
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according to the qualifications of the people 
with whom he has to work. When each member 
of his staff has been definitely assigned to the 
tasks for which he is responsible, he must be 
given the authority to complete the work 
assigned to him. 


Supervision of the School Program 


With the tasks analyzed, organized, depu- 
tized, and authorized, the superintendent then 
has the work of supervising the entire program 
and of vitalizing his entire program so that each 
individual is giving the best that is in him. If 
the entire program is carefully analyzed and 
assigned and each member of the force made to 
feel that his part is an important and vital part, 
a fine school system can be conducted, regard- 
less of the type of organization which may be 
in effect. 

There are many means of codrdinating the 
e‘iorts of the educational and business person- 
nel. Each superintendent should have, each 
week, a personal conference at a definitely 
assigned time with the business manager in 
which all problems are thoroughly discussed and 
policies agreed upon. The business manager 
should also be a member of the superintendent’s 
cabinet, made up of the superintendent, the 
assistant superintendents, and the business 
manager. This cabinet should meet at a reg- 
ularly specified time once each week to discuss 
and formulate policies to be recommended to the 
board of education for action and to take care 
of all administrative problems. The business 
manager should also be a member of the super- 
intendent’s council, a group that should be large 
enough to take in representatives from all 
phases of the school organization. 

The business manager should frequently be 
brought before the conferences of supervisors 
and principals in order that they may thor- 
oughly understand each other’s problems. The 
business manager should report at least at the 
end of each semester, with the superintendent’s 
approval, to the board of education, covering 
al! of the duties assigned to him by the superin- 
tendent of schools, so that the board may be 
kept thoroughly informed on all financial 
matters as well as educational phases of the 
work. 

The superintendent, with the help of the busi- 
ness manager, should carefully plan a program 
of education covering the business department, 
so that all employees in the business department 
have the ideals and objectives in mind that are 
being worked for in the school system. It is 
equally important that the educational person- 
nel have kept before them a well-worked-out 
program, giving all the information that is 
necessary and vital concerning the business 
department. The superintendent, with the help 
of the business manager, must let the teachers 
in the system know what the financial situation 
is that directly affects their salaries. They 
should know the general business conditions, the 
drop in assessed valuations, the basis of tax- 
ation for school funds, and all other important 
information that directly or indirectly affects 
them in their work in the classrooms. If the 
superintendent and the business manager are 
supported by an able board of education, know 
each other’s field, have a common philosophy, 
hold uppermost in mind the ideal of service to 
children, and work together in giving to the edu- 
cational and business personnel of the school 
system a well-planned program of information, 
codperation can be the only logical result. 








ECONOMIES in Classroom Ventilation 


A Report of Studies of a Thermal System of Ventilation Control 
A. J. Nesbitt, Heating Engineer, Philadelphia 


For many years the practice commonly ob- 
served in the design of heating and ventilating 
systems for schools was of a nature to provide 
means to make comfortable the interior of the 
building under the most drastic outside weather 
conditions. The common standards used were 
tu provide a heating and ventilating system that 
would produce a temperature of 70 degrees for 
all outside conditions. Little, if any, consider- 
ation was given to the results within the build- 
ing at various intermediate outside temperatures 
existing from the lowest outdoor temperature to 
60 degrees, beyond which point the need for 
artificial heating does not exist. 

It is reasonable to assume that different 
conditions of comfort must exist with varying 
outside temperatures if the heating and venti- 
lating system is merely designed to produce a 
temperature of 70 degrees within a room. A 
system of heating and ventilating designed to 
perform the functions that produce comfort in 
a building under all conditions of outside 
weather must be flexible enough to automati- 
cally take into consideration this fluctuation. 

The studies reported in this paper have defi- 
nitely established that as the temperature out- 
doors fluctuates, the amount of outdoor air to 
be admitted into the room must fluctuate with 
some definite relation to the changes in the out- 
door temperature. The physical qualities of out- 
door air and their effect upon the comfort of 
human beings is markedly different at zero than 
at 60 degrees. It, therefore, becomes incumbent 
upon a system of heating and ventilating to be 
capable of utilizing the proper amount of out- 
door air mixed with indoor air in order to 
produce a uniform condition of comfort 
throughout the wide range of outdoor tempe- 
ratures which occur from the months of Octo- 
ber to May. This immediately raises the ques- 
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tion in one’s mind as to what is the proper 
amount of outdoor air. 


In the natural sequence of events leading up 
to the answer to this question, certain other 
factors having a definite bearing upon this ques- 
tion must be considered. ‘The writer must, there- 
fore, ask the reader’s indulgence in reviewing 
the conclusions which appeared in the Septem- 
ber, 1932, issue of the JOURNAL (p. 44) under 
the title of ‘A Logical Basis for Determining 
the Volume of Air to be Circulated in Class- 
room Ventilation.” The findings reported there- 
in were based upon studies made in occupied 
classrooms. The studies began in February of 
1032 and continued until the close of that school 
term. The investigations established the follow- 
ing facts pertaining to classroom ventilation: 

First, that the volume of air to be circulated 
may be determined upon the basis of heat 
removal in which the temperature of the air 
circulated is limited to a drop of 10 degrees 
below the desired room temperature. 

Second, that this volume will be 27% cubic 
feet of air per minute per occupant in the aver- 
age room for high-school activities, and 23 cubic 
feet per occupant for elementary grades. 

Third, that air cannot be circulated in a suffi- 
cient quantity and at a velocity to produce 
proper air motion at a temperature lower than 
10 degrees below room temperature without 
creating objectionable drafts. 

Fourth, that this volume of air, although 
limited to a minimum temperature of 10 degrees 
below room temperature, is sufficient to prevent 
overheating even in rooms exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun, so long as the outside tempe- 
rature is below 60 degrees. 

Fifth, that by circulating this quantity of air 
and by establishing this minimum air-stream 
temperature, air motion and heat distribution 
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will be such that the maximum variation in 
temperature throughout the occupied area of 
the room will not be greater than 2 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


Sixth, that automatic control of both room 
and air-stream temperatures is essential. 

It will be observed from these conclusions 
that any reference to the quantity of air to be 
taken from outdoors is conspicuous by its 
absence. Now the term “air to be circulated” 
should not be construed to mean the quantity 
of air taken from an outdoor source, for, where- 
as the quantity of air in circulation was a con- 
stant volume, the amount of outdoor air varied 
in accordance with both indoor and outdoor 
temperatures, but principally from outdoor 
temperatures. 


The Second Investigation 


These investigations were resumed in room 
No. 308 of the Jules Mastbaum School at 
Frankford and Clementine Streets, Philadel- 
phia, at the beginning of the school term of 
October 1, 1932, and continued until February 
of 1933. They served to confirm the conclusions 
arrived at from the earlier studies, and to estab- 
lish the fact that under conditions found at this 
building the quantity of outdoor air required 
might very materially be reduced below that 
required by the Heating and Ventilating Code 
as it now exists in the State of Pennsylvania.’ 


1Pennsylvania sti!l requires 30 cubic feet of outdoor air per 
minute per pupil. This, however, is not a statutory requirement, 
for in 1932 the law requiring 30 cubic feet of air per minute 
per pupil was repealed, and the power to establish standards 
vested in the State Educational Council. With the repeal of the 
law, the Council immediately adopted the former statutory 
requirements, pending receipt of a report from a committee 
appointed by State Superintendent of Public Instruction, James 
N. Rule, to study this and other subjects pertaining to classroom 
heating and ventilating. The final report of this committee had 
not been made at the time this article was prepared. 
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Section of unit ventilator, Room 308, Jules Mastbaum School. During the period building 
is being heated for occupancy (or when building is unoccupied) the mixing damper is closed 
to outdoor air. When room reaches temperature 3° below that at which it is to be maintained 
the room thermostat causes the mixing damper to open to outdoor air. Thereafter the air 
stream stat controls the position of the mixing damper so that outdoor air and room air are 
mixed within the unit to maintain a temperature of 60° within the unit ventilator. Air then 
passes on through the radiator to be heated from 60° to that temperature necessary to main- 


tain a room temperature of 70°. The unit radiator is thermostatically. controlled from the 
room thermostat. 


Diagram of thermal system of ventilation control applied to a central fan system. During the 
period building is being heated for occupancy (or whenever building is not in use) damper motor 
No. 1 holds the mixing dampers closed to outside air and open to room return air. Damper motor 
No. 2 holds roof ventilator dampers closed. When room return air reaches temperature of 60° air 
stream thermostat operates damper motor No. 1 to mix outdoor air with room air in proportions to 
maintain a 60° mixture. Simultaneusly damper motor No. 2 opens dampers in roof ventilator to 
permit an amount of room air to pass outdoors equal to the amount of outdoor air entering the 
building through the fan. After leaving the fan at 60° the air passes on through the booster coil to 
be heated to a temperature regulated by the room stat in maintaining a 70° room temperature. 
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Having established from the earlier studies 
that a difference of 10 degrees between the air in 
circulation and room temperature was the maxi- 
mum allowable difference, and that 271% cubic 
feet of air per minute was required for students 
of 15 years of age, 30 CFM, or 2% cubic feet 
above the minimum requirements was estab- 
lished as the desirable volume of air to be 
circulated. 

Automatic means were provided at the dis- 
charge of the blower used in the unit ventilator 
to admit just the quantity of outdoor air 
required to maintain a mixture temperature of 
60 degrees within the unit. The damper was 
arranged to stay closed to outside air until the 
room temperature was within 3 degrees of the 
temperature to be maintained (70 degrees was 
established as the desired room temperature). 
Thus, only room air was circulated until the 
room temperature reached 67 degrees. At that 
temperature, outdoor air was taken into the 
unit and mixed through the fans to maintain a 
60-degree temperature within the unit at the 
fan discharge (see Figure 1). 

The quantity of outdoor air introduced for 
a given outdoor temperature for a 70-degree 
room temperature is shown in Figure 2. Here 
it will be seen that although the quantity of air 
in circulation remained at 30 cubic feet of air 
per minute per pupil, this volume was made up 
of 7 cubic feet of outdoor air for a 30-degree 
outside temperature, mixed with 23 cubic feet 
of 70-degree room air; while at a 40-degree out- 
side temperature 934 cubic feet of outside air 
was mixed with 20'4 cubic feet of room air at 
70 degrees. All air volumes are given in cubic 
feet of air per minute per occupant. 

The lowest temperature recorded during these 
studies was 20 degrees above zero, but from 
Figure 2 it will be seen that, if the outside 
temperature had dropped below zero, there 
would still be a certain amount of outdoor air 
constantly supplied to the room during the 
period of occupancy. At minus 10 degrees this 
volume would be 314 cubic feet per occupant. 


Air Infiltration 

These quantities do not give effect to the air 
entering the room from infiltration. Under 
normal conditions there will always be a certain 
amount of inward leakage in rooms under 
partial recirculation where vent outlets are pro- 
vided. This quantity will vary with many fac- 
tors such as construction, temperature differ- 
ences, wind velocities, etc., but most author- 
ities agree that in the average classroom infil- 
tration will be approximately 3 cubic feet of air 
per minute per pupil. This should be added to 
the quantity of air stated above for a given out- 
side temperature. 

Throughout this investigation from October 
1 to February 10, the average outside temper- 
ature between the hours of 9 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
was 42 degrees Fahrenheit, so that the average 
quantity of outdoor air introduced was 10 cubic 
feet per minute per pupil. This volume of air 
was mixed with 20 cubic feet of room air, 
making the total volume of air in circulation 
30 cubic feet. 

Comparisons were made by the teachers be- 
tween this Room No. 308 and several adjacent 
rooms in which all the air in circulation was 
taken from outdoors, but in these rooms the 
temperatures averaged 74 degrees Fahrenheit, 
measured 5 feet 6 inches above the floor. The 
opinion was unanimously expressed that condi- 
tions in Room No. 308 with this reduced quan- 
tity of air and correct temperature (70 degrees) 
were better than rooms with higher tempera- 
tures, but full quantity of outdoor air. 

The unit in Room No. 308 was operated for 
a period with all outdoor air, and then for 
periods of equal duration with a quantity of 
outdoor air reduced to that shown in Figure 2. 
At no time was the air-stream temperature per- 
mitted to drop below 60 degrees Fahrenheit, nor 
the room temperature to vary more than 1 
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degree above or below 70; therefore room 
temperature and air-stream temperature were 
constant for all conditions. 

With outdoor temperatures above 45 degrees, 
neither the teacher nor the students were able 
to determine from the results produced whether 
all air in circulation was from outdoors or part 
from outdoors and part from the room. When 
the outdoor temperature dropped below 30 
degrees, the reaction was more favorable to the 
conditions produced by a mixture of outdoor 
and room air. Under neither condition were 
there objectionable odors in the room. 


The Pupil Reactions 


Classroom No. 308 is used for instruction in 
commercial history, and the classes change 
every period. Thus we were able to record the 
reaction of students coming from rooms supplied 
with 30 cubic feet of outside air per minute per 
occupant. Those coming from rooms maintained 
at 70 degrees expressed no immediate feeling of 
change whatsoever, while those coming from 
rooms maintained at 74 at first complained of 
being cold, but later registered a higher sense 
of comfort and alertness. Physiological reactions 
were more favorable to conditions produced 
under partial recirculation than those produced 
in rooms supplied with all outdoor air. This 
favorable reaction to partial recirculation may 
be attributed to an increase in the moisture 
content of the air under partial recirculation 
produced by the latent heat of evaporation from 
metabolism. 


NO. 2 


The heat generated through the process of 
metabolism within the human body is dissipated 
in three distinct ways — by radiation, convec- 
tion, and evaporation. The first two are sensible 
heat losses and go toward raising the tempera- 
ture of the surrounding air and objects, while 
the third is a latent heat which is represented 
by an increase in the moisture content of the 
surrounding air. In the earlier studies (reported 
in the September, 1932, issue of the JoURNAL) 
I dealt quite fully with the sensible heat losses. 
Since evaporation takes place at the body 
temperature (98.6 degrees F.) the latent heat is 
utilized in evaporating about 600 grains of 
moisture per hour for the average student of the 
age of the students in this room (15 years). 

For an outside temperature of 21 degrees and 
relative humidity of 50 per cent, the relative 
humidity in this room at 70 degrees, when 30 
cubic feet of outside air was being circulated, 
was 16 per cent; while under the same outdoor 
conditions with proportions of outdoor air as 
shown in Figure 2, the relative humidity was 27 
per cent. At 30 degrees outside, 50 per cent 
relative humidity, room humidity was 21 per 
cent for all outside air and 29.2 per cent for 
proportions of air shown in Figure 2. 

It is well known that one does not experience 
the same sense of warmth for a dry-bulb temper- 
ature of 70 degrees with 16 per cent relative 
humidity, as with 27 per cent relative humidity 
for the same dry-bulb temperature. Thus, the 
latent heat of evaporation resulting from partial 
recirculation added to the comfort of the room 
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occupants. With this knowledge we understand 
what is meant by the statement that “humidity 
can be left to take care of itself if other factors 
are properly regulated.” 

This system of thermal ventilation control 
utilizes the proper amount of outdoor air mixed 
with indoor air to produce a more uniform 
condition of comfort throughout the wide range 
of outdoor temperatures which occur during the 
heating season. 

Because the sensible heat from room oc- 
cupants, together with the solar heat, is used in 
raising the temperature of whatever air is taken 
from outdoors from the outdoor temperature 
to 60 degrees, the total ventilating load was only 
that heat required to raise the air from 60 to 70 
degrees, a 10-degree rise. 


The Fuel Economy Achieved 


The fuel economy resulting from this method 
of ventilation is immediately apparent when it 
is realized that under the regulations that now 
exist a full 30 cubic feet of air per minute per 
pupil must be heated from outside temperature 
to 70 degrees. If we assume an average of 40 
degrees outdoor temperature, we have a 30- 
degree rise for all air circulated compared with 
a 10-degree rise. The equivalent direct radiation 
to heat 1260 CFM from 40 degrees to 70 
degrees is 159 square feet, while the equivalent 
direct radiation to heat the same volume of air 
from 60 to 70 degrees is 52 square feet, or less 
than one third. In colder climates where the 
average outside temperature is lower, the rela- 
tive saving is greater for, whereas the ventila- 
tion load under the plan used at the Mastbaum 
School never exceeds a 10-degree rise, under the 
all-outdoor-air plan the quantity of air circu- 
lated must be heated from the outdoor temper- 
ature to 70 degrees. 

The maximum fuel consumption for the 
ventilation load when mixing outdoor and room 
air in proportions shown in Figure 2 for a build- 
ing having 20 classrooms accommodating 50 
pupils each, requiring 30,000 cubic feet of air 
per minute for classroom ventilation, with an 
auditorium and gymnasium requiring an addi- 
tional 10,380 cubic feet of air per minute or a 
grand total of 40,350 cubic feet of air per 
minute is 427,000 B.T.U. This will require 55% 
pounds of coal per hour, having a value of 12,- 
585 B.T.U. per pound with a boiler efficiency 
of 60 per cent. 

The cost of this coal at $6 per ton would be 
1634 cents per hour. Figuring 1,000 hours of 
ventilation (150 days at 6.6 hours per day) 
equals $167.50 fuel cost for the ventilating 
load. Now, this is the maximum, for these 
figures are all based upon heating the full 
volume of air from 60 to 70 degrees, whereas 
under average conditions over 50 per cent of the 
time the air-stream temperature is below 70 
degrees. 

This figure does not allow for losses through 
conduction of steam from the boiler to the unit, 
but a 15 per cent addition for such losses would 
increase the cost only 214 cents per hour, mak- 
ing the total 1914 cents per hour for the ventila- 
tion load, less than one cent per hour, making 
the total 194 cents per hour for the ventilation 
load, less than one cent per hour per classroom 
for ventilation. 


Principles Applicable to Central-Fan 
Ventilation 


No doubt the small quantity of heat required 
for ventilation with the reduced quantity of out- 
door air will come as a revelation to many edu- 
cators interested in this subject, who have be- 
come accustomed to reasoning in terms of large 
fuel bills for ventilation. 

While these findings are based upon studies 
conducted in a unit-ventilated classroom, the 
same principle may be applied to certain types 
of central fan systems (see Figure 3). Many 
present. installations can readily be converted 
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to this scheme, and substantial economies 
effected in the operation of the systems. 

It should be especially observed that the sys- 
tem must be capable of automatically increas- 
ing the percentage of outside air circulated as 
the temperature outside increases so that at 60 
degrees Fahrenheit 100 per cent of the volume 
of air in circulation is taken from outdoors. 
Then too, at least 30 cubic feet of air per minute 
per pupil should be in circulation for the aver- 
age high school. If this is not done, serious 
trouble will be experienced from overheating. 

To merely adjust the system so that a defi- 
nite quantity of air is recirculated at all times 
is not sufficient. From the very beginning of 
these studies it was realized that the principal 
requirement of a schoolhouse heating and venti- 
lating system is not the addition of heat to the 
occupied classroom, but rather the removal of 
heat, and that 60-degree air must be available 
when needed for cooling. 

In August, 1932, the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers adopted by 
ballot the report of its Committee on Ventila- 
tion Standards. I quote from Section 5 of this 
report as follows: “The quantity of air used to 
ventilate the given space during occupancy shall 
always be sufficient to maintain the standards 
of air temperature, air quality, air motion and 
air distribution as herein required. Not less 
than 10 cubic feet per minute per occupant of 
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the total air circulated to meet these require- 
ments shall be taken from an outdoor source.” 

At the time this report was being considered 
some fear was expressed that the 10 cubic feet 
of outdoor air per minute per person established 
as the minimum would become the maximum 
as well. In the first place, there are many other 
requirements established therein, such as air 
distribution, air motion, etc., which could not be 
met if the total quantity of air in circulation 
was reduced to 10 cubic feet per minute per 
person, nor would this low volume of outdoor 
air be sufficient to prevent overheating in the 
average classroom from the time the outdoor 
temperature was above 40 degrees on a sunny 
day. By referring to Figure 2 it will be seen 
that neither one-third outdoor air (10 cubic 
feet) nor 50 per cent of outdoor air (15 cubic 
feet) mixed with room air is sufficient to prevent 
overheating in mild weather. For instance, when 
the outside temperature is 50 degrees, 51 per 
cent of the air in circulation must be from out- 
doors, while at 60 degrees 100 per cent must be 
from outdoors. 

In the light of our present-day knowledge the 
indoor conditions produced by systems of venti- 
lation which supply large quantities of outdoor 
air at all times, without regard to outside 
temperatures, do not justify the large initial 
investment, nor the high operating cost after 
installation. 


New Teacher-Rating Scale, Sioux City 


During the past few years considerable criticism 
of the teachers’ service standard and rating card 
then in use had been manifest on the part of su- 
pervisory officers and teachers of the Sioux City 
schools. A committee, under the direction of Prin- 
cipal D. A. Haworth, was appointed in the fall of 
1931, to make a study of the existing rating scales. 
The committee analyzed all of the available scales, 
and after an exhaustive study, presented to groups 
of teachers and administrative officers, a tentative 
scale for use in the Sioux City school system. This 
scale was later modified and remodified in keeping 
with the constructive criticism of the teaching 
personnel. 

The new teacher-rating scale, which is being used 
for the first time this year, represents the work of 
all branches of the school personnel, and was 
evolved after numerous criticisms and suggestions 
of the entire personnel. 

The score card, as it has been prepared, possesses 
an important advantage, in that it provides a meth- 
od by which the teacher may rate himself; it serves 
also as a stimulus and as a guide to the teacher. 
The checks in the columns of the scale determine 
roughly a curve which indicate to the principal or 
supervisor, or even to the teacher herself, ways and 
means of guiding the teacher into better service. 

The use of the rating scale, it is pointed, is 
not confined to a few days or weeks of the second 
semester. The purpose of the scale requires that it 
be definitely in mind throughout the year. As a 
teacher improves in service, a new curve gravitat- 
ing in general toward column one should be estab- 
lished. If a teacher lowers her efficiency, the “re- 
ceding curve” may be called to her attention im- 
mediately. No rating of a teacher is considered 
infallible. The emphasis in rating is placed on ihe 
deed rather than on the doer — on teaching results 
rather than on the teacher. 


SIOUX CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Teacher Rating Scale 
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1. Excellent 2. Strong 3. Fair 4. Poor 

I. Personal Qualities 
. Poise, self-control 
. Sympathy with children 
Personal appearance 
Voice 
Enthusiasm 
Adaptability 
Health and vigor 
. Loyalty and codperation 
. Sense of humor 
. 1a 


ee Ot OO > 


II. Professional Qualities 

. Applied scholarship 

. Professional spirit 

. Professional growth 

. Leadership and progressiveness 

. Originating and suggesting ideas and methods 
. Using suggestions intelligently 


AAO wS 


III. Teaching Techniques 
. Governing skill 

Skill in stimulating thought 
. Skill in making and in motivating assignments 
. Organization of subject matter and materials 
. Careful provision for individual differences 
. Use of concrete materials and devices 
. Distribution of questions to class members 
. Care of routine 

1. Promptness and accuracy with records and 

reports 
2. Care of lighting and ventilation 
3. Keeping room attractive 


TOmAsOO WS 


IV. Pupil Achievements 
A. Pupil participation in the class 
1. Percentage of class participating 
2. Voluntary contributions of pupils 
3. Provision for questions from pupils 
4. Pupil rather than teacher recitation 
. Development of pupil initiative and individ- 
uality 
. Development of independent study habits 
and skills 
. Improvement in oral and written English 
. Pupil gains in subject matter 
. Pupil codperation and purposeful activity 


namo QO 


V. Character-Building Influences 
A. In direct, conscious class efforts 
B. In direct, conscious individual efforts 
C. Personal example 


VI. Social Qualities 
A. Refinement of speech 
B. Response to school activities and needs 
C. Codperation with the homes 
D. Friendliness and helpfulness to associates 
E. Community service 


Recommendations: (check one) 


PROCOTION 6.6.6 5:6.0:6 60-9: More attention by principal and 
supervisors 
TH a 2 if iseaceas Dismissal 


Comments on Teacher’s Work 
Has this rating been discussed with the teacher ? 


ere ee ee 
Principal-Supervisor 


The terms “excellent,” “strong,” “fair,” “poor,” are 
printed in four columns at the right of the card. A 
mark “X” records the principals’ and supervisors’ judg- 
ments and a continuous line drawn through the ‘“X’s’’ 
develops the efficiency curve. 
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FRONT VIEW OF THE CLEVELAND TOWNSHIP SCHOOL, SOUTH WHITLEY, INDIANA 


Griffith and Goodrich, Architects, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


The building faces south. Parking space for automobiles is at the right of the building adjoining the gymnasium. 


A Modern Township Consolidated School, South Whitley, Indiana 


John H. Jollief, Associate Professor of Education, Manchester College, North Manchester, Indiana 


Quite often in the planning and construction 
of consolidated schools considerable money is 
wasted, inadequate school facilities are provid- 
ed, buildings are improperly oriented and, fol- 
lowing construction, are poorly supervised, ad- 
ministered, and taught. Such adverse criticisms 
may not be made in the case of Cleveland town- 
ship, Whitley county, Indiana, which has re- 
cently completed a modern consolidated town- 
ship school building after years of effort and 
study on the part of local school officials and 
interested patrons. 

The building is an example of what may be 
accomplished by school officials working in 
harmony. Following his appointment in 1929, 
the present principal, while a graduate student 
at Columbia, made a study of the township’s 
building needs, as did his predecessor (the 
writer) at the University of Wisconsin. A town- 
ship school survey was made; new school build- 
ings in Indiana, Wisconsin, and New Jersey 
were inspected; and leading authorities in 
school administration, architecture, and finance 
were consulted, with the result that the town- 
ship opened in the spring of 1932 a building 
showing a minimum of errors and a maximum 
of advantages. 

Cleveland township is eight miles long and 
six miles wide. The school corporation has a net 
assessed valuation of six million dollars, quite 
unusual in Indiana township taxables. After 
considerable difference of opinion and some 
court action, a site of six acres was bought out- 
side the west limits of the town of South Whit- 
ley. 

The architects were Griffith & Goodrich, of 
Fort Wayne; consulting engineer, R. W. No- 
land, Fort Wayne; contractors, W. O. Carey 
and Son, of Huntington; township trustee, Carl 
Thomson; advisory board members, Blen Knep- 
ple, Hibert Ward, and Henry Hollman; and the 
county superintendent, Alvin R. Fleck, a for- 
mer superintendent of the South Whitley 


schools. The contract was let April 11, 1931, 
the dedicatory exercises were held February 17, 
1932, with an address by Governor Harry G. 
Leslie, and the school moved in on Washington’s 
birthday. The new building is a community cen- 
ter, is used by the Farm Bureau, the local Lions 
club, the alumni association, and is open at a 
small operating cost to any worth-while organi- 
zation. 

The old grade-and-high-school building in 
South Whitley, built in 1887, now houses the 
first five grades, enrolling 223 and has 6 teach- 
ers. The new building cares for grades 6 to 12, 


inclusive, has a teaching force of 10, and an en- 
rollment of 282. The principal supervises both 
buildings and teaches three classes. Each build- 
ing has one janitor. The transportation system 
includes six large busses, which transport 261 
elementary- and high-school pupils daily. 

The building was planned so that it may be 
added to at the east, west, and north sides. The 
next unit will be added at the east to balance 
the west side, and to house the first five grades. 

Materials employed in construction are the 
best of their several kinds. The leading mater- 
ials are structural steel, concrete, a good grade 





AUDITORIUM-GYMNASIUM SEATED FOR SCHOOL ASSEMBLY 


The size of the gymnasium was dictated by local interest in basketball. The seating will be adequate for the building when 
the additions are erected. 
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WOODWORKING SHOP, CLEVELAND TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, 
SOUTH WHITLEY, INDIANA : 
Finishing room (not shown) at right front. Auto mechanics working space (not shown) 


in foreground. 
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COLLAPSIBLE GATE ACROSS CORRIDOR TO GUIDE PUBLIC TO GYMNASIUM 


FOR NIGHT GAMES 


The gate is folded into the wall cabinet when not in use. 


of brick, glazed-brick wainscoting, Indiana 
limestone trimming, and roofs of asphalt and 
slate with copper gutters. The inside finish 
lumber of cases and other cabinetwork, hand- 
rail of stairs, and doors is of clear birch. 

On the first floor are the domestic-science 
room, ladies’ restroom, principal’s office, science 
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PRINCIPAL LEE L. EVE IN OFFICE 
Door at rear opens into library. 


Supply room at right back of desk. 


AlR 
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Upper Parr OF 
GYMNASIUM-AUDITORIUN 
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CLEVELAND TOWNSHIP SCHOOL. SOUTH WHITLEY. INDIANA 
Griffith and Goodrich, Architects, Fort Wayne. Indiana. 


GREENHOUSE IN ¢ 


laboratory, woodworking and auto-mechanics 
shop, finishing room, auditorium-gymnasium, 
chair storeroom, toilets, and showers. 

The domestic-science suite, which is 1% 
classroom units in size, is located adjoining two 
entrances, and is immediately accessible to the 
auditorium-gymnasium. The room is not divided 
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“ONNECTION WITH SCIENCE LABORATORY 


Located on west side and fitted with growing beds and aquarium. 


but serves both sewing and cooking classes, as 
the courses are alternated by semesters. 

The administrative suite is one classroom unit 
in size (32 by 24 ft.). It consists of a waiting 
room, clerk’s office, principal’s office, supply 
room, toilet, and vault. The storeroom, which 
also serves the library, may be used as a book- 
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LIBRARY FROM PRINCIPAL’S OFFICE . 
Present temporary seating equipment will be replaced with standard library tables and chairs. 


store. A master clock, which has a complete 
switchboard for additions up to 25 rooms, is ar- 
ranged for four complete programs. The school 
operates on a six-period, 60-minute program. 

The library has built-in open cases for 4,000 
volumes. The seating capacity is 95 pupils. At 
a later date, tables and chairs will replace the 
present equipment. 

Three collapsible, folding swinging gates are 
used to direct the traffic at night to the audi- 
torium-gymnasium and away from the class- 
rooms. 

The science laboratory is equipped with tables 
suitable for experimental and lecture purposes. 
It has a north exposure and includes a green- 
house. 

The auto-mechanics and woodworking shop 
provides working space for 40 boys. A large 
automatic sliding door leads to the shop, which 
is on the grade line to allow admission of auto- 
mobiles or farm implements. The school offers 
two years of shopwork. 
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Steel lockers are placed at convenient loca- 
tions in the corridor and shower rooms. There 
are 204 on the first floor and 207 on the second. 

For basketball games the gymnasium has a 
seating capacity of 800, while for auditorium 
purposes steel chairs are provided for an addi- 
tional 500. The playing floor of hard maple is 
48 by 80 ft. Glazed brick extends 13 ft. 8 in. 
above the floor. Exceptional provision has been 
made for quick evacuation with seven exits. The 
stage has concealed footlights and has dressing 
rooms and a property room adjoining it. 

On the second floor are five homerooms, a 
commercial department, a girls’ toilet, lockers, 
and music and art room. 

The commercial department consists of a 
bookkeeping room and a typewriting room, sep- 
arated by a glass partition. The music and art 
room is equipped with a soundproof door. 

Each room in the building is wired for the use 
of radio loud-speaker and public-address sys- 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT WITH GLASS PARTITION BETWEEN BOOKKEEPING AND 


TYPEWRITING ROOMS 
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tem. Microphones are located on the stage and 
in the principal’s office. 

The building is heated by low-pressure steam 
which is produced in two steel boilers, fitted 
with automatic stokers. Classrooms are fitted 
with unit ventilators, thermostatically con- 
trolled. 

All floors of schoolrooms, offices, and rest- 
room are of concrete slabs, with metal-lath re- 
inforcement over steel joists. Terrazzo floors are 
placed in corridors, incline, stairs, toilet rooms, 
locker and shower rooms, and all entry ways 
and steps to toilet rooms and gymnasium. White 
maple floors are in all other rooms, including 
the gymnasium, stage, and property room. 
Glazed-brick wainscoting, 5 ft. in height, is used 
in the gymnasium, toilet rooms, corridors, ramp, 
and main stairways. Similar wainscoting is also 
used in the woodworking room, locker rooms, 





PORTICO, CLEVELAND TOWNSHIP SCHOOL, 
SOUTH WHITLEY, INDIANA 


and showers. Plaster is used for walls and ceil- 
ings of entire first and second floors, excepting 
the gymnasium and woodworking shop. 

The building and equipment scores 780 on 
the Strayer-Engelhardt score card. 


Cost Data 
Cost of general construction........... $ 78,574.00 


Plumbing, heating, and ventilation... . 25,459.32 
BMOCUTICH, WOURTARE < icc ck ccccesccsaces 3,485.00 
Acoustical treatment ................. 1,460.00 
NNN AEN oo facie Facachica we kietaeawn 984.00 
BL ee NS. 6-2. 60-5 46k wae ae w a 2,739.15 
CO eer re ere eee 898.34 


NE oho S 06 Ss J RNR Oe Oreaaes 264.85 
Miscellaneous costs, including sewer, 
backstops, cabinets, lockers, etc. ..... 11,004.76 

SOR CW isccicessscinscscasnsc® ee 
Amount of bonds authorized and sold..$ 97,160.00 
Surplus accumulated in building fund..$ 24,000.00 
Total net assessed valuation of taxables 

at time of sale of bonds ............ 4,858,000.00 
Premium on bonds (sold at 4% per 


EIT TIONG GIS 6 i 6 6:0.vie'e ea coraeein e's 3,600.00 
ere errr Terre 564,496.42 
COM TOF COU TGS csisccavavseescdan 1834 


4 Walter C. Martin, Superintendent of School Build- 
ings for the New York City board of education, has 
issued a report, showing that the department will have 
completed its authorized school-building projects by 
the opening of the new term in September. The report 
points out that new school construction projects total- 
ing $11,792,445 have either recently been completed or 
will soon be completed. These buildings were author- 
ized by the board of estimate before the city began its 
economy drive over a year ago and prohibited the 
award of contracts for new schools. 
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BRYANT WEBSTER SCHOOL. DENVER, COLORADO 
G. Meredith Musick, Architect. Denver. Colorado. 


The Bryant Webster School, Denver, Colorado 


A school building that represents in its 
exterior a most interesting adaptation of 
modernistic architectural design, and in its 
layout and space provisions a careful adjust- 
ment to a modern elementary-school program, 
is the Bryant Webster School at Denver, Colo. 

Brick, which is the most ancient of man-made 
building-material units, can be used for the 
development of interesting buildings, in which 
beauty and utility are combined with the utmost 
economy. The reason that more buildings of 
originality in detail and ornament have not been 
developed in brick alone is due to the fact that 
architects have not fully appreciated the possi- 
bilities of the material and have not applied 
to it the same thought that they seem to have 
given to more expensive building materials 
which have been traditionally employed for the 
ornamental details of important structures. It 
is true that certain elements of building exte- 
riors do not lend themselves to the use of brick 
unless special attention is given to overcoming 
the bad effects of frost and rain. Perhaps the 
architects have not studied the possibilities of 
variations in the form of individual bricks made 
possible under newer manufacturing methods. 
Brick, however, affords almost unlimited choice 
of color, texture, and form so that the intelligent 
designer of buildings can produce unusual and 
interesting effects at a minimum cost and can 
achieve original effects in interesting, expressive 
structures. 

The architects of the Bryant Webster School 
of Denver, Colorado, have departed entirely 
from tradition in the development of this build- 
ing, without in any way destroying the expres- 
sion of its educational use. The results have 
been achieved at a minimum of cost, and the 
building in its masses and ornamental details, 
reflects the art forms and design ideas of the 
early Indians of the Colorado mountain coun- 
try. The design is purposeful and logical, and 
there is nothing in it of the senseless and bizarre 
work which has been so widely heralded as 
representing modern thought in architecture. 


As a school, the Bryant Webster School 
houses a kindergarten and six grades, and offers 
for a thousand children, the carefully balanced 
program of elementary academic, shop, and 
physical education of the Denver school system. 
The building contains no basement, except 
for necessary space for heating and ventilating 
apparatus, and janitorial service space. 

The first floor contains an office suite, a 
kindergarten suite, consisting of two complete 
kindergartens with workroom and toilets be- 


tween, three social-science rooms, two art 
rooms, a music room, four classrooms, and a 
library. 

The auditorium, which has a seating capacity 
of 280 on the main floor and 126 in the balcony, 
measures 42 by 60 ft., and has a ceiling height 
of 23 ft. The stage measures 22 by 29 ft. high. 
The main floor is level so that the room may be 
cleared of its seats and used for play and other 
social activities. The room has been kept small 
because it will not be used by the entire school 
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AUDITORIUM, BRYANT WEBSTER SCHOOL, DENVER, COLORADO 
G. Meredith Musick, Architect. Denver, Colorado. 
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as a unit. It is, however, so located that it can 
be opened for community groups independent 
of the rest of the building. 

The gymnasium, which measures 40 by 60 
ft.. and has a ceiling height of 16 ft., is designed 
entirely for the use of younger children. It has 
adjoining it showers, storage space, and an office 
for the instructor. 

On the second floor, there are 11 home- 
rooms, a teachers’ room, a storeroom, and 
toilets. 

The standard classrooms in the building are 
22 by 32 ft. in size, with ceilings 12 ft. 2 in. 
high. The social-science and art rooms measure 


BRYANT WEBSTFP GRADE SCHOOL 
Py G. MEREDITH MUSICK 
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MAIN CORRIDOR, BRYANT WEBSTER SCHOOL, DENVER, COLORADO 
G..Meredith Musick, Architect, Denver, Colorado. 
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22 by 36 ft., and the library measures 22 by 
45 ft., and has a ceiling 15 ft. 6 in. high. 

The building is of Type C construction, with 
fireproof corridors and stairways. The corridors 
are each 12 ft. wide in the clear, have finish 
floors over the concrete, glazed-brick wainscot- 
ing 6 ft. high, plastered walls, and sound- 
deadened ceilings. Classrooms, auditorium, and 
other instructional rooms have the standard fin- 
ish of the Denver schools, with hardwood floors, 
plastered ceilings and walls. 

The building is heated with low-pressure 
steam and is equipped with unit ventilators in 
all classrooms. 


SECOND SLOOR PLAN 
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SOUTH ENTRANCE, BRYANT WEBSTER SCHOOL, DENVER, COLORADO 
G. Meredith Musick, Architect, Denver, Colorado. 
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The site for the building, which was bought 
piecemeal during a period of forty years, cost 
$30,268, and the improvements cost $2,500. 
The playground, which is to the rear of the 
building, contains 95,000 sq. ft., and is equipped 
with play apparatus for neighborhood use 
throughout the year. 

The building, ready for occupancy, including 
general construction, heating, ventilation, elec- 
trical work, plumbing, and architect’s fees, cost 
$243,000. The movable equipment cost $13,000. 
On the basis of 967,000 cubic feet content, the 
building cost 25.2 cents. 

The architect was Mr. G. Meredith Musick, 
of Denver. 
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ENTRANCE DETAILS, BRYANT WEBSTER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, DENVER, COLORADO 
G. Meredith Musick, Architect, Denver, Colorado 


BASEMENT PLAN 


BRYANT WEBSTER GRADE SCHOOL 


G. MEREDITH MUSICK 
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GUARDING CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BUILD- 
INGS AGAINST DAMAGE BY 
EARTHQUAKE 

Architects and school-building officials have come to 
an agreement that a different type of design must be 
used for school buildings of Los Angeles county, Calif., 
in the future. Competent architects and structural en- 
gineers should be employed and directed to take earth- 
quake shocks into consideration in the designing of 
buildings. 

Mr. Everett W. Mattoon, county counsel of Los 
Angeles county, Calif., has issued a statement on the 
safe construction of school buildings in the earthquake 
area. Mr. Mattoon was one of those who took part in 
the coroner’s inquest of building experts over the death 
of two h’gh-school students in school gymnasiums in 
the recent earthquake. 

One expert stated that experience in the past showed 
that buildings in the immediate vicinity of a fault line 
may be destroyed in a major earthquake. In San Fran- 
cisco, he said, all buildings within a mile of the fault 
line were wrecked, regardless of construction. Again, 
properly constructed buildings not directly on the fault 
line, it was proved, were not seriously damaged. While 


DENVER COLO 
ARCHITECT 


poorly designed and constructed buildings near the fault 
line were damaged, Class A reinforced-concrete build- 
ings in the same neighborhood stocd firm, and at a dis- 
tance from the fault line the damage diminished until 
the effects could not be observed. 

The testimony of witnesses to the earthquake tended 
to prove that the damage done to the buildings was 
not the result of poor workmanship, poor material, or 
any individual shortcoming, but was rather caused by 
the general failure to foresee earthquakes and to design 
the buildings accordingly. Schoolhouses and brick com- 
mercial -buildings, it was pointed out, were bu'lt of the 
wrong material and poorly designed for side or lateral 
thrusts. These buildings, which might have endured for 
fifty or more years in the absence of an earthquake, 
quickly collapsed when subjected to heavy vibrations 
and side thrusts of an earthquake. 

It was the opinion of building experts that the use 
of masonry, including brick, should not be tolerated, 
since it invites disaster in case of an earthquake. While 
brick has many advantages, it lacks the tensile strength 
and resistance to crushing forces possessed by other 
building materials. While it might be reinforced for use 
in public buildings, its use is prohibitive due to the 
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excessive cost. Heavy stone ornaments over doorways, 
it was shown, should be eliminated for safety reasons. 
Towers, containing water tanks, or other heavy weights, 
which might fall at the first shock, also represent poor 
judgment. Tile roofs, likewise, are sources of danger 
and should be eliminated. 

All of the building experts were in agreement that 
a different design shou'd be used for school buildings 
of the future. One-story frame buildings, well braced 
and on good foundations, may be used for smaller 
buildings; while Class A reinforced-concrete buildings, 
designed to withstand earthquake shocks, are recom- 
mended for buildings of more than one story in height. 
All school buildings should be des gned in the square 
form. The L-shaped structure should not be used, since 
it puts levering stresses against the joining corner. Com- 
petent architects and engineers should be employed who 
wil take earthquake shocks into consideration in the 
designing of school buildings. 

Reinforced-concrete buildings, it was explained, will 
cost 10 or 15 per cent more than brick buildings of the 
same capacity, and the additional steel required for 
earthquake design will involve an additional 5 or 6 per 
cent on the cost. On the other hand, the frame building 
is cheaper than the brick building. 

The frame building should be built with well-braced 
wooden beams and frame, using a good deal of diago- 
nal bracing, and with all sill plates well anchored with 
rods to heavy concrete foundations. The outs'de should 
be stucco to resist fire, and wire mesh should be used 
for a foundation for the stucco inside and outside. The 
roof should be fire-resistant and some other material 
should be substituted for tile. 

In conclus‘on, Mr. Mattoon called attention to the 
fact that school officials who have not learned from ex- 
perience with earthquake dangers may in the future be 
held negligent for failure to take necessary precautions 
to minimize earthquake dangers, and school districts 
may be held liable for injuries to pupils or teachers 
from that source. School authorities should take every 
precaution to make buildings safe for the occupants. 

REGULATING INFORMATION CONCERN- 
ING PUPILS 

The New York City schools have adopted a new 
series of regulations concerning the records of pupils, 
their addresses, and related matters. These have been 
developed from long experience and are intended to 
both facilitate school business and to obviate the pos- 
sible use of information in an improper way. School 
records will be open to pupils, or former pupils, con- 
cerning their own records and to parents or guardians 
concerning their children. They are also open to ac- 
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credited representatives of child-welfare associations, 
to prospective employers of pupils, to the police, and 
to public officials having competent authority or 
jurisdiction. 

Information will not be available concerning pupils’ 
addresses, transfers, scholarships, physical records, or 
other data to persons not authorized except upon a 
specific order of the board of education. Information 
will especially not be given to private detectives, solic- 
itors, or mercantile agencies who seek to trace fam- 
ilies through the medium of school records. Where there 
seems to be a legitimate reason for conveying informa- 
tion to a family, principals will be authorized to accept 
letters and to mail them to the last known address of 
a family, without, however, making the address known. 

In divorce cases, school authorities are permitted to 
deal only with the parent or guardian with whom the 
child resides and who is responsible for the education 
of the child. 

Principals are forbidden to answer telephone calls 
concerning pupils, unless such information is immedi- 
ately essential. Interrogation of principals, teachers, 
and pupils concerning pupils or their relatives is not 
permitted in the schools. 
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JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, TITUSVILLE, FLORIDA 
Harry M. Griffin, Architect, Daytona Beach, Florida. 
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A Southern High School 


The Titusville High School, Titusville, Florida 


School buildings erected in recent years in 
Florida include features of general plan and 
arrangement that are in strong contrast to build- 
ings erected in other sections of the United 
States. Climatic conditions are primarily respon- 
sible for most of these refinements in the dis- 
position of classrooms and corridors, but the 
progressive character of the educational pro- 
gram is no less responsible for the improvements 
of the buildings. 

The high school at Titusville, which is typical 
of the better planning for Florida schools, has 
been designed to accommodate a complete four- 
year high school. The building has been oriented 
so that the classrooms receive the gulf breezes 
during the hot hours of the day in the late 
spring and early fall. The layout is such that 
it can be considerably enlarged as the school 
enrollment grows. 

The building has a pupil capacity of 575, but 
it is intended that the present assembly room 
shall be lengthened into an auditorium, with a 
complete stage and dressing-room equipment, 
for 800 seating capacity. It is also intended to 
add a gymnasium in a separate unit and to 
develop under the same roof a series of manual- 
training rooms connected by an arcade to the 
main building. The cafeteria and domestic- 
science suites, which are now located in a 
separate building, include a manual-training 
shop which will be changed into a sewing labo- 
ratory at a later date. 

The plan provides for extending the main 
building at each end on the line of the rooms 
at the rear of the corridor. The present loggia 
in the front of these rooms is to be extended to 
the corridors for use as open-air classrooms. 
When these changes have been made the build- 
ing will have a pupil capacity of about 800 
children. 

The building as it stands, has a complete 
office suite for administration and six class- 


rooms, three laboratories, and three workrooms 
for a well-balanced high-school program. These 
rooms have been arranged not only for efficiency 
in the conduct of the school as at present organ- 
ized, but also as it will be finally developed. 
The building has brick wall throughout, the 
corridor floors are of concrete, with terrazzo 
finish and base, and glazed-brick wall finish. 
The remaining floors of the classrooms, shops, 
etc., are of wood-joist construction. Open timber 
roofs have been used in the auditorium and in 
the second-floor library, in harmony with the 


general architectural style. The classrooms have 
cement plaster dados and smooth plaster walls 
and ceilings. 

The windows throughout the building are 
metal, mostly of the architectural projected 
type. The window sills are slate, the finish floors 
in the classrooms are maple, the toilet-room 
floors are terrazzo, the stairs and locker space 
have terrazzo floors and glazed-brick walls. 

The building is located in the outskirts of the 
community and for that reason is provided with 
its own steam heating and gas plants. Electricity 
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and hot water are supplied from municipal 
sources. 

An interesting feature of the building is the 
small apartment for the janitor. This is neces- 
sary because living quarters are not readily 
accessible within easy walking distance and the 
building is rather removed from ordinary police 
protection. 

The building was constructed at a total cost 
of $138,625, exclusive of furniture and equip- 
ment. It has a total cubage of 536,130 cubic 
feet, and cost 25 cents per cubic foot. On the 
basis of the present pupil capacity, the cost was 
$241.08 per pupil. 


THE LEAD, SOUTH DAKOTA, 
PLAN OF RETIREMENT 
INSURANCE 


The board of education of Lead, South Dakota, 
has adopted regulations to govern a new plan of 
retirement insurance, based on a very complete 
study of the problem. In its study, the board paid 
particular attention to (1) the need for retirement 
insurance, (2) the absence of a state-wide system, 
(3) the minimum age for retirement, (4) the 
minimum income a teacher should be required to 
pay for at retirement, (5) the length of tenure and 
the age of compulsory retirement, (6) reaction of 
teachers to the plan, and (7) arguments in favor 
of the plan. 

The purpose of the retirement-insurance plan is 
to make the teachers more contented in service 
because of a feeling of security of support in old 
age, to safeguard the children against imposition 
through the retention of teachers past the period 
of usefulness, and to safeguard those in charge of 
the schools against the necessity of having to retire 
teachers with no adequate means of support. 

The minimum retirement age of 60 years was 
adopted as suitable for the city of Lead, and an in- 
come of $600 a year was set as adequate for teach- 
ers at the time of retirement. 

The rules which go into effect at the time of 
reémployment for the school year 1933-34, are as 
follows: 


1. All teachers, except those now past 50 -years of 
age, who have been, or shall have been, employed in 
the Lead schools for a period of 10 years or who have, 
or shall have, reached the age of 35 years shall be re- 
quired to carry retirement insurance or the equivalent 
of such insurance before being eligible to continued 
reélection. 


2. The amount of such insurance shall be sufficient to 
provide the insured with an income of not less than 
$50 a month at not to exceed the age of 60 years. 
Credit shall be allowed for endowment insurance in 
old-line companies or for government insurance that 
may have been taken out before the passing of these 
regulations or before the teacher came into the employ- 
ment of the Lead schools. The amount of such credit 
shall be the monthly income at the age of 60 that the 
cash value of such insurance will purchase at any time 
before 60 that seems best to the insured to exchange 
such insurance for income annuities. 


3. The required retirement-insurance contract or 
contracts, or any insurance for which credit shall be 
allowed, shall be with standard old-line insurance com- 
panies of unquestioned stability. Except for this re- 
striction the choice of insurance company shall be 
entirely a personal matter with the teacher concerned. 


4. At the time any teacher reaches the tenure or the 
age limit at which retirement insurance becomes com- 
pulsory under these regulations he or she shall exhibit 
insurance policies sufficient to meet the requirement 
and the secretary of the board of education shall make 
a complete record of each of such policies including 
the name of the company, the title and number of the 
policy, and the amount of insurance provided for. Each 
year thereafter that the teacher remains in the employ- 
ment of the Lead schools the teacher shall, before re- 
ceiving a contract for the ensuing school year, produce 
receipts to show that the required insurance is still 
in force. 


5. Nothing in these regulations, of course, shall 
prevent any teacher from taking out insurance earlier 
than the specified age or tenure and receiving credit 
at the time the requirement becomes effective. Neither 
shall anything in the regulations affect insurance of any 
kind or amount that the teacher wishes to carry in 
addition to the required insurance. 


6. Nothing in the regulations is intended to mean 
that retirement at the age of 60 will be compulsory; 
reémployment after that time will, as at other times, 
depend upon a mutual agreement between the employer 
and the employed. 
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What Service May the School Board Expect of a 
Retirig Executive? 


Arvid J. Burke, Schuylerville, New York 


A principal or a superintendent who is leav- 
ing a position seldom assumes much responsibil- 
ity for the schools after the expiration of his 
contract. This statement probably needs no ob- 
jective data to support it, since almost every 
schoolman who has changed positions will ad- 
mit its truth. It is supported, however, by the 
finding of J. H. Rice’ that over half the prin- 
cipals who codperated in his study failed to keep 
19 of at least 35 records which should have been 
left in the schools. 

There are several possible explanations of the 
fact that the retiring executive does not assume 
much responsibility for the work of the coming 
year. (1) If he is leaving of his own choice, he 
may think that his' successor would resent the 
“interference.” (2) If he has been forced to re- 
sign, he may feel so disgruntled that he assumes 
no further responsibility for the school. (3) If 
he has been refused a contract, he may feel so 
bitter that he tries to hamper the work of his 
successor. (4) If he has a new position, he may 
give all his attention to it. 

A retiring school executive,- nevertheless, 
should assume some responsibility for the work 
of the coming year because, whether he does or 
not, will affect the educational welfare of the 
children. If he does anything to advance the 
work of his successor such as having spring 
registration, the children will be benefited. If, 
on the other hand, he does anything which will 
hamper the work of his successor, such as de- 
stroying records, the children will suffer. Be- 
sides it is highly unethical for him to leave a 
position until he has shown that he has done 
all in his power to further the education of the 
children for the coming year. 

Exactly what he might do or have his assis- 
tants do to help the incoming man is the ques- 
tion to be answered in this article. 

Since once a duty is performed, it becomes a 
matter of record, the question is changed to 
read, ‘What records or information might a 
principal or superintendent who is leaving a po- 
sition pass on to his successor?” 

The answer was obtained in the following 
manner: From an analysis of educational 
books, magazine articles, research studies, laws, 
regulations, school-board minutes, and a diary 
kept over a period of three years, the author 
listed thousands of items of duty involved in 
school education. By applying certain criteria 
to this long list, he classified 2,000 items of 
duty which might be performed before a school 
is ready to function. This classification was 
studied to find out whether or not any of the 
items of duty might have to be performed be- 
fore a school is closed in the spring. Obviously, 
such items would be the responsibilities of the 
administrator who is leaving the school. 

The study showed that he might perform or 
see that someone else performed the duties nec- 
essary for leaving the following eight classes of 
records or information: 

1. An index to all records 

2. The records or information needed to plan 
the educational program 

3. The records or information needed to 
select, train, assist, and in other ways supervise 
the staff necessary for planning and carrying 
out the educational program 

4. The records or information needed to or- 
ganize, group, control and guide the children 
and adjust the program to the children 

1Rice, J. H., “The Information Which a Retiring Principal 


Should Leave for His Successor.’’ Unpublished Master’s Thesis, 
University of Virginia, 1929. 


5. The records or information needed to get 
the building and grounds ready to carry out the 
program 

6. The records or information needed to pro- 
cure the books, supplies, equipment, apparatus, 
furniture, and other materials for carrying out 
the program 

7. The records or information needed to fin- 
ance the educational program 

8. The records and information needed to 
perform any other duties necessary for carrying 
out the program 


Each of these eight classes of records will be 
outlined in detail: 
I. Leave an Index to All Records in the Schools 
A. A list of all records in the schools 
B. Where each of these might be found 


C. The information or code necessary for interpreting 
each record 


II. Leave the Information Needed for Planning 
Educational Program 


A. Copies of all school policies which relate to the edu- 
cational program including: 
. Policy toward health and physical education 
. Policy toward interschool athletics (tournaments, 
etc.) 
. Policy toward services to be rendered alumni and 
former students 
4. Policy toward school programs (pageants, plays, 
etc.) 
Policy toward social activities 
Policy toward codperation with outside agencies 
Policy toward the curriculum 
Policy toward extra-class activities 
Policy toward pre-school education 
Policy toward adult education 
11. Policy toward research and surveys 
12. Policy toward character education 
13. Policy toward vocational education 
14. Policy toward continuation school, night school, 
and Americanization 
15. Policy toward elementary education 
16. Policy toward secondary education 
17. Policy toward social centers 
. Results of studies, surveys, research, or investigation, 
such as: 
1. Information on extra-class interest of children 
2. Community survey results 
3. Results of studies of pupils in school 
4. List of desirable personal traits to be rated 
5. Research data 
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. Notes on local curricula defects 
. Record of test results 
. Educational problems 
. Social composition of district 
10. Notes on lines of cleavage in the district 
11. Results of survey of homes 
12. Results of community industrial survey 
13. Results of foreign-born-population survey 
14. Changes desired by school patrons 
15. Language needs of pupils 
16. Notes on what is undesirable about school 
C. Copies of programs, curricula, and courses including : 
1. Assembly programs 
2. School lectures and concerts 
3. Courses of study 
4. Lectures and special programs 
5. Supplementary course outlines 
6. Elementary curriculum 
7. Junior-high-school curricula 
8. High-school curricula 
9. Program of health education 
10. Program of character education 
11. Program of extra-class activities 
12. Program of play activities 
13. Night-school program 
14. Americanization program 
15. Program of club activities 
16. Athletic and physical-education program 
17. Program of pre-school education 
18. Program of adult education 
19. Continuation-sthool offerings 
20. Program of the social center 
D. Notes on programs, curricula, and courses, such as: 
1. Information on curricula 
2. Names of committee for revising courses of study 
3. Provisions made for crippled children 
4. Alternating courses 
5. Arrangements for extra courses 
6. Notes on elementary-school curriculum 
7. Notes on junior-high-school curricula 
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8. Notes on senior-high-school curricula 

9. Provisions for superior children 

10. Provisions for children with defects 

11. Provisions for pre-school child 

12. Provisions for adult education 

13. Notes on adapting courses to different levels of 

ability 

14. Notes on part-time curricula offerings 
15. Activities of social centers 

16. Notes on evening courses 
E. Summary of thinking and plans, e.g.: 

. Curricular plans 

. Extra-class activities plans 
. Guidance plans 

. List of educational objectives 

. List of objectives of each extra-class activity 
. List of objectives which should be eliminated 
. Plans for continuous curricula revision 
. Bibliography on philosophy of education 
. Plans for physical education 

. Plans for night school 

. Plans for club activities 

. Plans for Americanization program 

. Plans for removing the undesirable 

. Plans for girls’ athletics 

. Plans for athletics for all 

. Plans for gymnasium work 

. Plans for elementary curriculum 

. Plans for junior-high-school curricula 

. Plans for senior-high-school curricula 

. Plans for new courses of study 

. Plans for revising courses of study 


ee 


III. Leave the Information Needed to Select, Train, 
Assist, and Otherwise Supervise the Staff Neces- 
sary for Planning and Carrying Out the 
Educational Program 


A. All policies which pertain to the staff or their work: 
. Policy toward hiring teachers 
. Policy toward improving teachers in service 
Policy toward attendance at educational meetings 
Policy toward hiring coaches, counselors, librarians, 
and other assistants 
Policy toward tenure 
Policy toward supervision 
Policy toward summer-school attendance 
. Policy toward extension courses 
. Policy toward classroom activities (instruction) 
Policy toward extra-class activities 
11. Policy toward scholarship 
12. Policy toward examinations and testing 
13. Policy toward library service 
14. Policy toward coaches 
15. Policy toward manager of athletics 
16. Policy toward tournaments and interschool con- 
tests 
. Policy toward homework 
. Policy toward school publications 
Names and addresses of all members of the staff: 
. Substitute teachers 
. New teachers 
. Old teachers 
. Committee to take care of new teachers 
Director of guidance 
. Vocational counselor 
Homeroom advisers 
. Sponsors of extra-class activities 
. School nurse 
10. Heads of departments 
11. Chairmen of departments 
12. Physical instructor 
13. Librarian 
14. Dean of girls 
15. Dean of boys 
16. Medical inspector 
C. Data regarding the staff: 

1. New teachers needed 

2. Teacher preferences 

3. List of “floating” teachers 

4. Subjects teachers can handle 

5. Subjects in order of preference 
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. Applications for positions 
. Notes on previous training of each teacher 
. Certificate held by each teacher 
. Experience of each teacher 
10. Notes on help and assistance given each teacher 
11. List of desirable places to live 
12. Copy of code of ethics 
13. Notes on the abilities and weaknesses of each 
teacher 
. Ratings of each teacher 
Information on the duties of the staff: 
Noon-hour assignments 
Hall-duty assignments 
Time teachers arrive in morning 
Time teachers leave in afternoon 
Teachers’ assignment charts 
. Committee assignments 
Names of social committees 
Name of standing committee 
Name of library committee 
Special teachers’ assignments 
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11. Duties delegated to each member of the staff 
12. Notes on travel time of school nurse 
13. Playground duties of teachers 


E. Data regarding classroom practices, such as: 
1. Information regarding instructional technique, in- 
cluding the following: 
. Practice regarding lesson plans 
. Copy of teachers’ handbook 
. Practice regarding supervised study 
. Plans for supervised study 
. Copy of bulletin on how to study 
. Copy for testing programs 
Plans for testing 
Practice regarding remedial teaching 
. Plans for remedial teaching 
Notes on system of marking 
. Plans for marking 
. Copy of bulletin on study hall 
. Methods of adapting teaching to different 
levels of ability 
. Plans for taking care of individual differences 
. Notes on the elimination of failures 
Plans for eliminating failures 
. Instructional problems 
Changes which have been made in instruc- 
tional practices with reasons 
2. Information regarding specialized instructional 
services, such as: 
. Services rendered by library 
. Notes on school library 
. Bulletin on how to use the library 
Plans for improving library service 
Organization of outside library service 
Regulations regarding library 
. Notes on opportunity or special classes 
Plans for opportunity or special classes 
. List of children who should be in special 
classes 
. Practice regarding part-time or continuation 
courses 
. Plans for part-time or continuation courses 
. Notes regarding laboratory courses 
. Plans for laboratory courses 
. Notes on shopwork and home economics 
. Regulations regarding home-economics and 
shop services 
Plans for home-economics and shopwork 
Practice regarding medical inspection 
Plans for medical inspection 
. Practice regarding physical education and 
hygienic services 
t. Plans for physical education and hygienic 
services 
u. Practices regarding pre-school instruction . 
v. Plans for pre-school instruction 
w. Practice regarding night-school instruction 
x. Plans for night-school instruction 
y. Problems growing out of specialized instruc- 
tional services 


3. Other information relating to instruction including: 
Conditions under which prizes are given 
. Bulletin on scholarship 
Organization of honor societies 
. Final date for certification for graduation 
. Requirements for graduation 
Plans for improving scholarship 
. Plans regarding graduation 
. Directions for fire drill 
i. Copies of all schedules (school nurse, elemen- 
tary, secondary, etc.) 


F. Data pertaining to extra-class activities including the 
following: 
1. Information regarding extra-class activities in gen- 
eral: 
a. Organization of extra-class period ; 
b. Rules for participation in extra-class activi- 
ties 
c. Problems and needed changes in extra-class 
activities 
d. Calendar of school activities 
e. Methods of avoiding abuses in extra-class ac- 
tivities 
. Practice regarding extra-class period 
. Plans for improving extra-class activities 
. Conditions required for the approval of an 
activity 
. Schedule of extra-class period 
. Activities which have been abolished and 
“why” 


2. Information regarding organizations and clubs: 
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a. List of homeroom activities 

b. Charters of all organizations 

c. Notes on student control 

d. List of activities carried on by the student 
organizations 

e. Names of officers of student organizations 

f. Names of student leaders ; 

g. Names of students who will codperate with 
the administration 

h. Notes on restrictions of secret societies 

i. Bulletin on school elections 

j. Time for holding school elections 

k. Plans for organizations and clubs 


3. Information regarding athletics and other inter- 
school relations: 
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. Regulations regarding athletics 
. Copies of athletic schedules 
. Notes on athletic equipment 
. Practice regarding injury or death of pupil in 
games 
. Schedule of practice periods 
. Names of awards committee 
. Names of student managers 
. Regulations regarding honors to teams by 
nonschool groups 
i. Rules for the use of the gymnasium and prac- 
tice fields 
j. Practice regarding offers of aid in athletics 
k. Plans for improving athletics and interschool 
relations 
4. Other information regarding extra-class activities: 
a. Practice regarding advertising in school pub- 
lications 
b. Notes on who attends assemblies 
c. Plans for improving assembly 
d. Instructions regarding assemblies 
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e. Practice regarding school pageants 
f. Notes on dramatics and entertainments 
Data on supervisory practices, including: 
. Notes on supervisory achievements 
. Copies of old supervisory plans 
. Copies of all supervisory bulletins 
. Plans for further supervision 
. Copies of rating scales 
. Distribution of teacher marks 
. Practice regarding classroom visitation 
. Practice regarding conferences 
. Practice regarding teachers’ meetings 
10. Minutes of teachers’ meetings 
11. Plans for teachers’ meetings 
12. Problems of supervision 
13. Notes on extension courses 
14. Plans for extension courses 
15. Notes on professional reading of staff 
16. Plans for professional reading 
17. Summer-school plans for the staff 
(To be Concluded in June) 


Lastname? 


School Accounting on the Basis of 


Income and Expenditure 
W.C. Webn, Secretary, Johnstown, Pa. 


(Concluded from April) 


Illustrations 


The effect of the different bases of accounting 
can perhaps best be shown by a series of illustra- 
tions. Below are nine typical transactions in a 
year’s business in a school district. These transac- 
tions are carried through to the proper form of 
statement on both bases of accounting: 

A. Both property and individuals are subject to 
taxation. A budget is adopted by the school board 
as follows: 

Total expenditures estimated (Appropriations) 
$1,200,000. 

Total receipts estimated, exclusive of taxes 
(Budget Requirements) $200,000. 

A millage is levied and personal taxes levied, the 
total of which are $1,050,000, but it is assumed 
$50,000 will be exonerated or otherwise abated, 
leaving to balance the budget $1,000,000. 

B. Taxes are collected during the year to the 
amount of $800,000. 

C. Budget Requirements actually collected dur- 
ing the year amount to $190,000. 

D. Expenditures during the year (charges against 
Appropriations) amount to $1,180,000. 

E. A short-term loan is made during the year to 
the amount of $250,000. 

F. Unpaid bills at the end of the year amount to 
(charges against Appropriations) $35,000. 

G. Loan or advancement is made to the high- 
school band for uniforms, to be refunded to the 
board during the next year, to the amount of 
$10,000. 

H. Goods are purchased to be sent into stock 
$15,000. 

I. Goods are sent out of stock $10,000. 

Question: Did the school district operate at a 
surplus or deficit for the year and how much? 

The following is the ordinary form of statement 
in a condensed form, presenting the foregoing facts. 
Identical key letters are used for reference: 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Receipts 
| Age ee ee eee meer $ 
Ais NE UME 65 0s See dake ean 
Bi. DMOMtOH WAN 6566s cise sceses 
DOM TOE oississseeaiew ns $ 
Disbursements 
D, G, H. Expenditures (it should be 
understood that this would 
be analyzed between General 
Control, Instructional Serv- 
ice, Auxiliary Agencies and 
Coordinate Activities, Opera- 
tion of Plant, Maintenance 
of Plant, Fixed Charges, Debt 
Service or Capital Outlay. 
Even items G and H would 
be included in one of these 
accounts. They would not be 
shown separately) ......... $ 1,205,000 


WOE Seas cvenrea cea eanss $ 35,000 


BALANCE SHEET ON CASH BASIS 
(Using book accounts only) 


Assets 
B85 Go, Cae 6c oak t kana $ 35,000 


MINE se Swit iw Caadeete awed tks $ 35,000 
The following is a statement of these same facts on 
the income-and-expenditure basis: 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND 
EXPENDITURE 
Year Ending 


Income 
Ais. EAMES tis decseuar $ 1,000,000 
C. Budget Requ:rements 


ee 


190,000 


TOtAl TNCOME 66.66k s56 csdeeaes $ 
Expenditures 
D. Expenditures (cash payments) 
sib ets gcse $ 1,180,000.00 
F. Expenditures (unpaid bills) 
35,000.00 
I. Expenditures (goods sent from 
CHIU) 6 6. 6d die ss 10,000.00 


1,190,000 


(These expenditures would, of 
course, be properly distributed be- 
tween the accepted classifications 
as indicated above.) 
Total Expenditures ........... $ 1,225,000.00 


DEFICIT FOR YEAR ....... $ 35,000.00 


BALANCE SHEET ON INCOME-AND- 
EXPENDITURE BASIS 


Assets 
B, C, D, E, G, H. Cash on hand ...... $ 35,000.00 
A, B. Taxes receivable. .$250,000.00 
Less allowances for abate- 
MURR. 20 5S sa soen cans 50,000.00 
Net tax collectible ......... 200,000.00 
GG. AGVANCEMOERIS 2... ccc kcceccedes 10,000.00 
Pay Be Oe OR SHANG cikckikdiccscaces 5,000.00 
SOUUCIE AO DONE 5006.84.64 ba hain ee 35,000.00 
NE Revon SISA Hees eee $ 285,000.00 
Liabilities 
B, SROM- Ferm LOG. icc ceive $ 250,000.00 
ae S| er eee 35,000.00 
NM, <0 -0i5 5 55.59 ER OIE RON $ 285,000.00 


One of these bases of accounting, according to 
the statements made out in accordance with the 
best practice as it applies to each basis, though in 
condensed form, indicates that the school district 
operated at a surplus of $35,000. The other indi- 
cates that the school district operated at a deficit 
of $35,000. Only one can be right. Which one? Be- 
fore answering the question, it may be well to fix 
clearly in mind again, the fact that the income- 
and-expenditure basis of accounting records other 
values than cash but which ultimately lead to cash, 
either in the form of a receipt or disbursement. It 
is a development of the cash basis of accounting. 
Keeping this in mind the values in the foregoing 
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balance sheet which shows a deficit of $35,000, can 
be turned to cash by the following transactions, 
thereby taking them to their logical conclusion. The 
cash balance is a starting point. 


Ney NER os 2c) saaieiaie ae sido $ 35,000.00 
Add: Collection of all outstanding taxes 200,000.00 
Refund of advancement to high- 
SN WON. 8656 5 ooo <0 hess cee's 10,000.00 
Assume sale of stock on hand at 


PUFCNASE PRICE csi sccces vices 5,000.00 


Total receipts, all transactions 
going to their final, logical, 
CORCIUBIOR.  skda5 6 s5seaen ess $ 250,000.00 
All asset values are now turned into 
cash and the bills may now be paid 
or partly paid) as follows: 


NOC EID, 64 05 46 dase sins eee oes Gai $ 35,000.00 
SHGFE-Term LOOR ..4.606 cece ciccecs 250,000.00 
Total liabilities to retire ...... $ 285,000.00 


This shows clearly that there is actually a de- 
ficiency in cash of $35,000. There can be only one 
conclusion as to which statement is correct. 


Pro Forma Journal Entries 


The following pro forma journal entries cover- 
ing each transaction in the foregoing illustrations 
show the entries which are necessary on the in- 
come-and-expenditure basis. It should be under- 
stood that this presents merely the theory of the 
entry. Actually the entry would probably be made 
by posting two total columns, or the same total 
column may be posted to two different accounts. 
The actual operation of these postings is dependent 
entirely on the form of records now in use. The 
reader should understand, too, that where the term 
“Appropriations,” for example, is used, it denotes 
merely a large group of appropriations, the details 
of which would be set up separately under the ac- 
cepted classifications of General Control, Instruc- 
tional Service, and so forth. A knowledge of these 
classifications on the part of the reader is pre- 
supposed. The same holds true of “Budget Require- 
ments,” this account in these illustrations merely 
serving to illustrate how to handle any one of the 
various items of anticipated receipts which may be 
set up in the budget. The same code letters as used 
in the foregoing illustrations are used here to sim- 
plify identification. 

A. Taxes Receivable, Year — 

sk Re we ee aa ee eee $ 1,050,000.00 

Income Available for Appropriation $ 1,000,000.00 

Reserve for Abatement of Taxes .. 50,000.00 

To set up the entire duplicate of taxes, as 
charged against the tax collector, and to set up that 
portion which is assumed to be collectible as in- 
come, and the balance, which is assumed to be 
ultimately exonerated, or otherwise abated, to the 
proper reserve account. This prevents appropria- 
tion of income which it is expected will not be 
received. 

A. Budget Requirements 

Sark aniessS 614-a.e eee $ 200,000.00 

Income Available for Appropriation $ 200,000.00 

To set up all estimated receipts for the year, as an- 


ticipated in the budget adopted by the Board on 
Minute Book page 


A. Income Available for Appropria- 
SME ec ge aati tsnee $ 1,200,000.00 
PRMITODTIOCIONS 05.6 dsc ctedaesess $ 1,200,000.00 
To set up all appropriations for the year as granted 
by the Board in adoption of the budget for the year 
on Minute Book page ’ 
(The above entries, in theory and practice, would be 
made through the journal or a journal voucher.) 
Dy GRR ose csawsewds $ 800,000.00 
Taxes Receivable, Year — .... $800,000.00 
To credit tax collector for taxes co!lected. 
CORED in, sits3.o3nse $ 190,000.00 
Budget Requirements ............ $ 190,000.00 
To record collections on Budget Requirements. 
D. Appropriations $ 1,180,000.00 
Accounts PAyaRle ......060ccaes $ 1,180,000.00 
To record charges against appropriations when 
invoices are received. The set-up of the books 
probably would take payment of salaries through 
this Accounts Payable account also. The same is 
true of transactions G and H, but for purposes of 
condensation the intermediate step through Ac- 
counts Payable is omitted in these transactions. 
See Da. 
Da. Accounts Payable $ 1,180,000.00 
SU bier sseevasentsissssaueesee $ 1,180,000.00 
To show actual payment of invoices and salaries, as 
charges against appropriations. (See D.) 

















i SE atcceedosere $ 250,000.00 
Temporary Loan Payable ........ $ 250,000.00 
To record floating of temporary short-term loan. 
F. Appropriations .... $ 35,000.00 
PCCM FAO oie iivk iasiwns $ 35,000.00 
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To record charges against appropriations see D. It 
will be noticed that the entries are the same, the 
charges against appropriations being made and the un- 
paid portion being set up as a liability. (Cash entry 
Da is not made in this case.) 

G. Advance to high-school band (or 

Accounts Receivable) $ 10,000.00 

MANE 65 165ig Sioned wks. SEEN ES $ 10,000.00 

To show advance to high-school band for purchase 
of band uniforms, to be refunded in accordance with 
action of Board on Minute Book page 
H. Stock on Hand ... $ 15,000.00 

WMO, Sis eros ais nse a4 hs c6 SGN Lear $ 15,000.00 


To record purchase of stock to be distributed from 
storeroom. 


I. Appropriations ... $ 

COON Gl PENG 6.6 sid cdweaascaeers $ 10,000.00 

To record issue of stock from storeroom and 
charges against appropriations therefore. (Notice 
that such transactions become charges against ap- 
propriations only when the stock is actually sent 
trom stores, and not when it is received.) 

These illustrations are carried a little further and 
the theory of closing the books for the year given 
below: 

The balance of the Appropriations account, a 
debit of $25,000, is closed as follows: 

Deficit for Year ..... $ 25,000.00 
PTPGIIOUIOS a 5.4 5 5:4:<:s:sissigdiginngiars $ 25,000.00 
. To close overdraft of appropriations for year. 

The Budget Requirements account, with its debit 

balance of $10,000.00 is closed as follows: 
Deficit for Year ...... $ 10,000.00 
Budget Requirements ............ $ 10,000.00 

To close deficiency in Budget Requirements for year. 

No other accounts, in these few simple illustra- 
tions, are affected by the closing process. 

The next step would be to close the account 
Deficit for Year, as follows: 

Income Available for Appropriation 
Reig die ear tenaawee $ 35,000.00 
ROOM DOR TORE 6.65:60.656 405580608 $ 35,000.00 

To close deficit for year into Income Available for 

Appropriation. 


Such amount would, of course, be made up in 
the next tax levy and it can readily be seen that 
standing as a debit in the account, this deficit au- 
tomatically would be made up out of the revenues 
of the succeeding year before there can be any such 
revenues available for appropriation in the succeed- 
ing year. 


Adaptability to Present Account 
Classifications 


Splendid progress has been made in recent years 
in the adoption of a uniform classification of ac- 
counts and securing the codperation of an increas- 
ingly large number of school districts in using 
them. Absolutely none of this would need to be 
charged to place books on the income-and-expendi- 
ture basis. Costs would be called by the same 
names, compiled in exactly the same classifications, 
with more flexibility in operating accounts, and 
greater ease in compiling correct costs by depart- 
ments and individual schools, if desirable. Incomes, 
similarly, would be called by the same names. 


Applicability to Larger Districts 


The income-and-expenditure basis does not lay 
claim to simplification of the school accounting. 
Neither does it admit of a complexity which might 
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seem apparent. While the cash basis might serve 
the needs of the rural school districts sufficiently 
well, the needs of the larger city district are more 
difficult to meet because its problems are many 
times more intricate and numerous. The plea of 
the income-and-expenditure basis of accounting is 
that it fills this need. The small business might, 
quite conceivably, get along with just a cashbook 
record, or perhaps only a checkbook might be kept. 
But the larger the business, the more it becomes 
necessary to have exact knowledge and records de- 
signed to supply it. To have the small school dis- 
trict keep its books on the income-and-expenditure 
basis would be quite impossible because of the 
limitation of training along accounting lines of the 
persons in charge. School business executives in 
cities, however, are usually accountancy-trained 
men, or have at their command, men trained in 
accountancy. A fairly successful guide, probably, 
would be to say that the school district which is 
large enough to operate a business office, with a 
full-time business official in charge, should keep its 
books on the income-and-expenditure basis, for it 
is there that such accounting records would have 
particular applicability. 


Adaptability to Present Records 


Adaptability of present records to the income- 
and-expenditure basis should not be a difficult mat- 
ter. Such records now, are often complete records 
in themselves. That is, the budget is shown at the 
head of a column in an expenditure record and ex- 
penditures in the column are subtracted therefrom, 
showing the new balance at the top of a new page. 
The income-and-expenditure basis of accounting 
would use such columns as posting media, for post- 
ing totals to the general ledger. It is quite advis- 
able to operate the conventional general ledger and 
general journal, though the journal is used very 
infrequently in a properly designed set of books. 
Journal vouchers are used and these might serve 
for the purposes of the general journal. To make 
the change, it is only necessary to use the books 
which are now self-contained as books of original 
entry, posting totals to the general ledger, where 
all information is centered. 

The various forms in the simplified school-ac- 
counting records, as recommended by the National 
Association of Public-School Business Officials, the 
National Education Association, and the United 
States Office of Education is shown in Research 
Bulletin No. 5, Vol. V of the National Education 
Association and Bulletin No. 24, 1928, of the U. S. 
Office of Education, Department of the Interior, 
are admirably suited to the income-and-expenditure 
basis of accounting. Possibly the voucher register 
recommended would need some elaboration. This 
would depend entirely on each local situation as it 
is found. This lends emphasis to the point that the 
income-and-expenditure basis of accounting for 
schools is not something new and experimental but 
rather aims to include in school financial records 
certain fundamental financial facts which the cash 
basis of accounting is incapable of showing. 


Reports 


Accounts kept on this basis are as readily 
adaptable for report purposes as those kept on the 
cash basis. No change in the least would be re- 
quired in any state report which might be required, 
or in the report which is required every two years 
by the United States Office of Education. These re- 
ports now ask for the amount of cash on hand at 
the beginning of the year and lead up to the amount 
on hand at the end of the year. On the income-and- 
expenditure basis, the figures to be given here are 
not the cash figures, but the figures of the amount 
actually available for appropriation at each of these 
two different times. This is not an inaccuracy in 
filling out the reports because they assume that the 
amount available for appropriation is actually the 
same as the actual cash balance. These reports do 
not assume, as a rule, that taxes remain outstand- 
ing, or that any bills remain unpaid. The income- 
and-expenditure basis for report purposes therefore 
more fully meets the spirit of the requirements. 

The detail figures for the reports may have to be 
arrived at in a different manner from that usually 
pursued. If appropriations or budget requirements 
are not placed under general ledger control, foot- 
ings of the ledger accounts will give the correct 
amounts. If they are placed under general ledger 
control, which is desirable though not necessary, 
the figures will be arrived at by a formula. When 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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The Call for Educational Statesmanship 


F AMERICA’S system of popular education has been reared and 
elevated to the highest planes of efficiency and service it is largely 
due to the intelligent and progressive professional and administrative 
leadership which has been behind it. If it has been expanded far 
beyond the conceptions of even a few decades ago, it has been due 
to that same leadership. 

The public has been insistent upon certain demands, it is true, 
but the educator with characteristic enterprise and energy has met 
these demands until, in point of inclusiveness as well as momentum, 
the nation’s school system is unparalleled in the history of the 
world. Thus, much is due to that professional leadership which has 
lent itself to administrative acquiescence and adjustment not only in 
general plans and purposes, but in policies of expansion and elevation 
as well. The army of school workers has been inspired to truer 
conceptions of their task and to higher levels of service. The 
administrative machinery has from time to time been refined 
and strengthened. 

But the day has arrived when fundamentals must be subjected 
to new appraisals in the light of a changed economic condition. Law 
and legislation must be invoked in providing an adequate school 
support, method and system in administration must replace hap- 
hazard procedure and guesswork in the expenditure of the school 
dollar. Hysteria must be discountenanced, false economy must be 
punctured, sanity and reason must prevail. 

There are some encouraging signs on the horizon. The educator 
who occupies himself with that phase of political economy which 
affects school interests, sees the problem in its larger aspects, looks 
into the future with a discerning eye, and comes forward with 
proposals that are rational and sound, is already with us. Here and 
there, too, the local leader has shed something of his schoolmaster 
conservatism and clannishness, and risen to the situation in a magni- 
ficent way. 

Out of the present crisis and chaos will rise new conceptions, new 
approaches, new departures, and last but not least, new leadership. 
That new leadership will mean statesmanship in the field of edu- 
cation, clear-headed, courageous, and sound. Such statesmanship 
must, on the one hand, be able to hold the loyalty of the professional 
workers, and, on the other, command the confidence and codperation 
of a taxpaying constituency. It is only that sort of leadership and 
such statesmanship which will bring about the adjustment of school 
finances in keeping with the exigencies of tax ability, and at the 
same time protect and promote the schools upon acceptable and 
required standards. 


Unnecessarily Arousing Public Resentment 


HERE are some things which may ordinarily be deemed trivial 
and unworthy of public discussion. At a time, however, when the 
public is in a disturbed frame of mind the more unimportant may 
be enlarged and find lodgment among those inclined to be critical. 
Recently we ran across several cases which note a lack of judgment 
on the part of schoolworkers and which tend to arouse public 
resentment. 
For instance, it is reported in one community that a teacher 
suspended a pupil because he refused to reimburse her for a $2 
- medical bill, which she claims the pupil caused. In another a super- 
intendent of schools, without school-board sanction, sent a question- 
naire to the parents to get their reaction on a proposed salary cut. 
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A school superintendent, whose salary runs in three figures, refuses 
to accept a reduction. Another school superintendent incurred the 
ill will of the school board by seeking to block the efforts of that 
body to bring the high-school cafeteria upon a self-sustaining basis. 
Such things find their way into the public press and provide food 
for public discussion. 

On the other hand, there are many more instances of good-will 
acts performed by schoolworkers, which do not find expression in the 
public prints. Occasionally some of these come to the attention 
of the public. 

We have in mind an instance of a pupil in a Wisconsin city, who 
became physically incapacitated and hence was prevented for sev- 
eral weeks from attending school. The teacher came daily after 
school hours to the pupil’s home, and instructed him so as to keep 
him abreast with his class. When he returned to school, he found 
that he had lost no time in his studies. Another instance, a superin- 
tendent began the reduction of school costs by cutting his own 
salary first. Many instances of good will and self-sacrifice manifested 
by the professional workers might be enumerated. Many more, how- 
ever, never reach the light of publicity. 

There are those among the taxpaying constituency who believe 
that the teachers are enjoying a comparatively fortunate situation, 
and are blessed with steady work and a constant salary. A watchful, 
apprehensive citizenship is easily aroused when indiscretions are 
reported. Sound judgment and tact are, at all times, desirable 
attributes, but in times of a disturbed public mind exceptional care 
should be exercised not to invite opposition and unnecessary 
controversy. On the contrary, it is wiser to render here and there 
a kindly service which is not contemplated in a salary schedule. 


The Problem of School-Administration Units 


HE public schools of the United States which are governed by 

127,000 administrative units are controlled by 424,000 school- 
board members. Of the total units about 6,000 are town or township, 
109,000 common school districts, 7,000 independent and city, 2,500 
unit or consolidated, 1,300 separate high schools, 845 county for 
elementary and high school, and 160 county high-school districts. 

These figures, which have been compiled by Walter S. Deffen- 
baugh, chief of the division of American school systems, and Timon 
Covert, specialist in school finance, both of the Office of Education, 
appeared in a recent report made on the subject of school-adminis- 
trative units with special reference to the county unit. 

The study brings out the somewhat remarkable fact that there are 
still thousands of school districts in which there is but one teacher, 
and that in many of these districts there are fewer than twenty chil- 
dren enrolled. In 7,106 one-teacher schools in Kansas, for instance, 
the average enrollment is only 16 pupils. At this point, the comment 
of experts is that: 

“Just what size district is best for administrative purposes no one 
can say with any degree of exactness, but authorities on school 
administration are generally agreed that the unit should be larger 
than the small district found in the district-unit states, and even 
larger than the township in some of the township-unit states. For 
most of the states in which state-wide educational surveys have been 
made the commissions or survey staffs have recommended the county 
unit, but the survey commissions in several states have recommended 
what they term the ‘community unit.’ 

“Anyone acquainted with the practical phases of school adminis- 
tration knows that what may be a workable type of unit in one state 
would prove a failure in another. Each state should, therefore, study 
its own problems of school administration to determine whether the 
unit now in operation is as economical and efficient from every 
standpoint as would be some other type of unit. Since changes can- 
not well be made in a day, a program covering a period of years 
should be planned, and an objective to be attained within ten years 
should be set up and approached gradually.” 

The tendency in the direction of the larger unit is unquestionably 
being stimulated through the financial stringency which is gripping 
the country at this time, and from which the school interests cannot 
escape. There are those who believe that the school-finance problem 
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does not hinge so much on added support as it does upon a more 
equalized support. 

And this implies the larger —let us say the county — unit which 
possesses the twofold merit in that it insures a better support for the 
several schools within such unit, but also provides a more efficient 
educational service. The fact that a tremendous number of small 
school districts are being maintained speaks well for the concern 
which the American people have manifested in the education of their 
children. The fact that there is a partiality for local autonomy 
merely demonstrates that there is a strong desire to keep the schools 
close to the people. And that, too, is commendable. But, the tendency 
in the direction of the larger unit will continue. 


Nepotism in the School-Administrative Service 


NE of the trends of a modern day is in the direction of foster- 

ing, to a greater extent, community and family interest. When 

the struggle for an existence becomes acute, there is also a tendency 

to disregard the finer shades and ethical touches that are dictated 

by the ordinary conventions of life. Self-interest becomes more pro- 

nounced. The man who has it within his authority to award a salary 

to someone, may readily come under the pressure of an immediate 
family or community clamor for recognition. 

In line with this trend, boards of education have been tempted 
to adopt rules whereby outside talent in the teaching field was to be 
excluded from local consideration. Such rules have not met with uni- 
versal support. After all, the selection of teacher service must hinge 
upon character and ability rather than upon residential or family 
considerations. But school authorities even in larger communities 
have yielded to the prevailing pressure. As a result of a resolution 
recently passed only bona fide residents of Boston will hereafter be 
appointed teachers in the Boston schools. 

It is quite natural, too, that the evil of nepotism, as it has crept 
into the school service and has remained there for many years, is 
intensified at a time when the economic pressure is severe. The 
school trustee has a daughter who might be employed in the home- 
school district instead of being sent into a strange neighboring, or 
far-off district. Again, he may have a nephew or a niece that is an 
applicant for a position in his school. The temptation to practice 
favoritism here is almost irresistible. 

The evil of nepotism, as exemplified in the school service, is 
nothing new. It has, from time to time, asserted itself in the past, 
and has frequently been discouraged, and sometimes openly and vigor- 
ously denounced. But, once the evil has been suppressed in one 
school district, it has asserted itself again in another. Now word 
comes from Iowa that a law has been enacted in that state, which 
forbids school officers to employ relatives, such as sons and daugh- 
ters, cousins, nephews and nieces. 

The state laws, on the appointment of teachers, are, as a rule, 
quite explicit. They not only dwell upon character and educa- 
tional qualifications, but in many instances prohibit the practice 
of nepotism. 

Thus the school laws of Nevada provide that “it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any school trustee, state, township, municipal, or county offi- 
cial, elected or appointed, to employ any relative of such employer 
within the third degree of consanguinity or affinity.” The Nebraska 
law provides “that no contract with a teacher shall be valid unless 
agreed to either by all the members of the district board or by two 
members of such board who are not related in the fourth degree to 
such teacher,” etc. The law of Mississippi bars the appointment of 
teachers who are “kindred within the third degree” of those 
possessing the power to appoint. 

The law of Kansas reads that “any person being related to a 
school-district officer as husband or wife, son or daughter, shall not 
be eligible to the position of teacher in such school district, unless 
employed by a unanimous vote of all the members of such board.” 
The New York law says: “No person, who is related to any trustee 
by blood or marriage shall be employed as a teacher, except with 
the approval of two thirds of the voters of such district present and 


voting upon the question at an annual or special meeting of the 
district.” 
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The law of Ohio provides that “Whoever, being a local director or 
member of a board of education, votes for or participates in the 
making of a contract with a person as a teacher or instructor in a 
public school, to whom he or she is related as father or brother, 
mother or sister, shall be deemed guilty,” etc. 

The laws of other states might be quoted, but the above quota- 
tions afford an idea that the question of nepotism has occupied the 
attention of lawmakers for many years. Therefore, the law enacted 
by the State of Iowa is nothing new. 

In view of the tendencies of a modern day to give nepotism a new 
impetus, it may also be well to call attention to the laws, which 
prohibit in clear and unmistakable language such a procedure. 


Considerations in Choosing a Schoolhouse Architect 


r THE field of school administration, capital investments have 
experienced a decrease, as have the general operating costs. This, 
under the existing economic conditions, is quite natural. There is the 
belief that thé schools must continue, and while retrenchments are 
the order of the day, the item of capital costs is the first to be 
lopped off the school budgets. 

School administrators, however, are constantly reminded of the 
fact that the school population is steadily increasing and shifting, 
and that in due course of time new building projects must be con- 
sidered. Those who have confidence in the resourcefulness of the 
country and in its ability to recover its normal equilibrium have 
reason to believe that with a brighter day will also come more prom- 
ising conditions. 

Thus new school-building projects, which are now postponed, will 
sooner or later have to be undertaken. The experience of the past 
will dictate the solution of the problem of the future. With the re- 
vival in the economic situation, which is even now under way, the 
pressure for more school sittings will become stronger. 

Among the peculiarities, which are asserting themselves at this 
time, is the one which gives preference to local talent and home- 
town interests as against outside talent and outside interests. The law 
of self-preservation is here at work. 

This procedure has its appeal, but a reference to past experiences 
notes clearly that temporary local self-interest may in the long run 
prove an expensive experiment. There is the architect who knows 
how to plan and construct a schoolhouse that is both utilitarian and 
economical as to operation and durability, and there is the architect 
who does not possess the necessary ability, experience, and under- 
standing of educational needs. 

There may be found many schoolhouse structures throughout the 
country which have proved themselves unsuited for the purpose for 
which they were designed, and whose upkeep and maintenance has 
proved vexatious and expensive. They are, in the main, the work of 
the architect who was favored because he was a local man, and, 
under a mistaken belief that town pride necessitated his recognition, 
was given preference over the experienced schoolhouse architect. 

In the planning and construction of a school building, an architect 
must be chosen solely because of his experience and ability as an 
architect, and not because of residence and local affiliations. True, 
an architect must be given an opportunity to begin sometime and 
somewhere, but he must have his guidance as a beginner under the 
older and more experienced. 

Thus, the school authorities that contemplate a new structure, or 
the remodeling of an old one, must, first of all, come to the realiza- 
tion that school architecture has made tremendous progress during 
the past three decades, and that an accumulated experience in this 
field of labor finds expression in utility, simple dignity, and economy. 


A nation which lets incapables teach it, while the capable men 
and women only feed, clothe, or amuse it, is committing intellectual 
suicide. — Edward L. Thorndike. 


He is to be educated because he is a man, and not because he is 
to make shoes, nails, and pins. — Channing. 


The fruit of liberal education is not learning, but the capacity and 
desire to learn; not knowledge, but power. — C. W. Eliot. 
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A TYPICAL SPELLING CLASS IN THE OLIVER SCHOOL. THE TEACHER IS GIVING PERSONAL HELP. 
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A Study of ACHIEVEMENT in Spelling 


Byron C. Kirby, Ph. D., Principal of the Oliver Platoon School, South Bend, Indiana 


During the past eight or ten years, many new 
principles of education, new methods, and new 
techniques have been developed, and incorporated 
into the daily classroom procedure by school ad- 
ministrators, without any serious questioning‘ or 
weighing of values. This is due to two main rea- 
sons: (1) School executives are anxious to progress 
and to increase the efficiency of the work under 
their supervision. (2) Research workers and stu- 
dents in the field of educational philosophy some- 
times are overenthusiastic regarding new principles 
and techniques and, consequently, urge them upon 
the public before their practical worth has been 
demonstrated. 


Changes Determined by Knowledge 
of Relative Values 


The first point indicated above suggests the need 
for a questioning attitude upon the part of ad- 
ministrators and teachers. Many new ideas that 
appear to be logical and fundamental are in reality 
visionary and transitory; numerous new principles 
that seem to offer solutions to present-day diff- 
culties are only impractical theories that lead to 
inefficiency and a waste of time, effort, and money. 
The purpose here is not to give the impression that 
all new methods are valueless but, rather, to empha- 
size the fact that a principle is good only to the de- 
gree in which it effectuates improvement. Change in 
educational procedure should be determined by a 
knowledge of relative values; it should be deter- 
mined by the efficacy of this plan or of that, under 
the stress of practical usage. The administration of 
a school is a business; it is one of the foremost 
enterprises in any community from the viewpoint 
both of function and capital investment. Hence, it 
is important that every school executive exercise 
sound business judgment; that he gather all the 
facts relating both to old and new methods; that 
he classify, weigh, and evaluate those facts; and, 
finally that he formulate his conclusions upon the 
basis of the evidence. The empirical values in all 
considerations of educational technique must be 
emphasized constantly. 

In the second place, new principles should not 
be recommended to the profession until it has been 
thoroughly demonstrated that they are improve- 
ments over current practices. Much that is new is 
superior to the traditional. That principle consti- 
tutes the essence of progress. There is no argument 
about it. However, there are many traditional prin- 


ciples and aims that have been molded, recast, and 
refined to such a degree that they surpass the 
current innovations formulated to supersede them. 
Progress should be certain, steady, fundamental. 

The patrons and taxpayers who support public 
education desire the schools to function efficiently 
at all times; they want the schools to follow a defi- 
nitely established line of procedure until it is thor- 
oughly demonstrated in the experimental laboratory 
that another method is better; they want and 
should have a dollar’s worth of returns for every 
dollar invested. To adopt a new educational philos- 
ophy without a basic understanding of its intrinsic 
worth is just as poor business as to buy a new 
make of automobile to see whether it works. The 
function of the school is to use those principles and 
techniques that have been proved through experi- 
mentation to be valuable, efficient, and wise until 
new ones of superior merit are discovered. 


Use of Study-Test Method in Spelling 


Previous to 1925 spelling, generally, was taught 
by what may be called, for want of a better name, 
the traditional method. This plan includes two 
essential characteristics: (1) every child partic- 
ipates in each spelling lesson; and (2) every child 
is required to spell each word in all assignments. 
Educators, within the past few years, have come 
to criticize this procedure because it does not 
exempt the pupil who knows how to spell a number 
of words in the lesson from participation in that 
part of the assignment; because it is considered a 
waste of time for the pupil to study words which 
he happens to be able to spell at any given time. 
As a result, educators have conducted extensive 
research in the field of spelling which has resulted 
in the “pretest” or the “study-test” method of 
teaching spelling. 

The pretest plan like many other methods is 
subject to as many variations as there are teachers. 
However, in a general way, it has three character- 
istics: (1) Tests are given over the week’s assign- 
ment, ranging from 15 to 25 words, on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. (2) Children who spell all 
words correctly on these days need study no spell- 
ing on Tuesday and Thursday. (3) Children who 
misspell words are required to limit their study to 
those words. The sponsors of this method claim the 
following advantages for it: (1) The pretest plan 
does not make it necessary for the child who knows 
how to spell certain words to waste his time study- 


ing them. (2) It creates interest upon the part of 


the child. (3) It results in greater achievement in 
spelling. 


The Need of Comparative Study 

Philosophy plays an important réle in the 
selection of subject matter, the choice of methods, 
and the determination of educational ends; it 
constitutes the essence of progress. At the same 
time philosophy often leads to impractical theories 
and visionary conclusions; it frequently results in 
inefficiency and waste. Consequently in every field 
of activity, it is necessary from time to time to 
compare philosophical and theoretical assumptions 
with practical results secured under normal condi- 
tions in order to maintain perspective and potency. 
This study is designed to make such a comparison 
in the field of spelling; to determine what effect 
the pretest and the traditional methods of teaching 
this subject in a practical situation have upon 
achievement. 

Seven hundred and thirty pupils in one building, 
representing 20 sections ranging from 2B to 6A, 
constituted the medium for this study. Throughout 
the year 1930-31 all teachers used the pretest plan 
according to definite instructions; and during 
1931-32 all followed the traditional plan in as 
uniform a way as possible. It was not announced 
that the data were being used for comparative 
study. 

When using the pretest method every effort was 
made to preserve the essential characteristics of the 
plan. Tests were given over the list of words for 
the week on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 
Children who spelled all words correctly on these 
tests were not required to study spelling on Tues- 
day and Thursday — they were free to study other 
lessons or to review spelling on their own initiative. 
Children who misspelled words in these tests were 
required to study those words only. As a 
preparation for the lesson the following points 
were observed: (1) The children opened their 
books to the week’s assignment. (2) The teacher 
pronounced each word distinctly, then the children 
pronounced it in concert after her. They observed 
each word carefully as they did so; and finally, 
(3) the children were instructed to note all silent 
letters and difficult syllables. 

During the time that the traditional method was 
in use the following points were emphasized: (1) 

(Concluded on Page 48) 
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Alundum 
Rubber Bonded Safety Treads 





NORTON 
ea FLOORS 


ss 


Product 


Ideal for School 
Building Repairs 


Quick FACTS 


Highly non-slip — even at the very 
nosing edge. 

Permanent safety—will not wear 
smooth. 

Alundum Aggregate bonded in a 
reinforced base of hard, tough rubber. 

A level surface—nothing to catch 
heels. 

Extremely resistant to wear—a 
building life of service even where 
traffic is heavy. 

Suitable for outdoor use as well as 
indoor — non-slip when wet — un- 
affected by weather. 

Approved by leading liability in- 
surers. 

A replacement type unit—easy to 
apply on old or new stairs — wood, 
steel, concrete or 
stone. 


Use the Alundum Rubber 
Bonded Safety Tread for your summer 
repairs. Complete information upon 
request. 


NORTON COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


NORTON PRODUCTS — Grinding Machines; Lapping Machines + Grinding Wheels; Abrasives for Polishing; 


India Oilstones, Pulpstones « Labovetor 


Ware, Refractories; Porous Plates ¢ Non-slip Tiles and A 
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Wall coatings for schools have been proven by scientific tests as the 
strongest light-reflecting white paints, diffusing a soft, uniform light 
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extremely grateful to the eyes. 


Cemcoat stays white longer than any other white paint. Dust and dirt 
cannot collect on a Cemcoat surface. Streaks and stains are quickly and 


easily washed off with soap and water. 


Save on material, labor and maintenance with Cemcoat, for interior and 
exterior surfaces. Cemcoat lasts longer, looks better and is more econom- 


ical in use. 


Many hundreds of schools, public institutions, hospitals, and commercial 
buildings have improved their walls and lowered their cost of mainte- 


nance by using Cemcoat. 


The Sonneborn Sales Organization, national in scope, is prepared to 


cooperate closely wi 


th the special requirements of schools. 
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Some Other 
Sonneborn 
Products... 


LAPIDOLITH 


A chemical liquid hard- 
ener for preserving and 
dustproofing concrete 
floors. 


LIGNOPHOL 


For finishing, preserving 
and wearproofing wood 
floors. 


HYDROCIDE 
COLORLESS 


For waterproofing exteri- 
or of exposed walls. 


CEMENT FILLER 
AND 
DUST PROOFER 


A decorative and dust- 
proofing treatment. 


MAG-I-SAN 
CLEANING 
POWDER 


For economy and _ thor- 
oughness in cleaning 
floors, walls, general 
utility. 


AMALIE WAX 
(Liquid and Paste) 
Durable and dependable 
wax for every purpose. 
A Sonneborn guaranteed 

quality product. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc., 88 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


A STUDY OF ACHIEVEMENT IN 
SPELLING 


(Cencluded from Page 46) 
Regular lessons were given on the first four days 
of the week. (2) Each of these lessons included 
from seven fo thirteen words. (3) The children 
were given intensive reviews on Fridays. (4) A 
standard pretest text was used throughout the 
study. (5) From two to four difficult review words 
were included in each day’s lesson. These points 
were emphasized in preparing the assignment: (1) 
The children were drilled in pronouncing all words 
in the lesson. (2) The children learned the mean- 
ing of each word. (3) The teacher called the atten- 


Median Spelling Marks and Per Cent of Failures for Each Class, 


for the School Years 


Class Medians Class Medians 
1930-31 1931-32 
Class No. A B c 
1 65 70 85 
2 75 75 90 1 
3 65 70 70 
4 80 80 90 1 
5 80 85 95 
6 85 85 90 
7 75 80 95 1 
8 70 75 90 
9 80 90 85 
10 75 85 80 
11 75 70 80 
12 80 85 90 1 
13 80 85 85 
14 85 85 90 
15 75 70 80 ( 
16 80 85 90 ( 
17 75 85 (80) ( 
18 80 85 (85) ( 
19 80 (70) (85) (1 
20 85 (80) (90) (1 
Building Av. 77+ 79+ 86-++ 


Column A. 
Column B. 
Column C. 
Column D. 
Column E. 
Column F. 
Column G. 
Column H. 


Median for the first semester, 1930-31, pretest. 
Median for the second semester, 1930-31, pretest. 
Median for the first semester, 1931-32, traditional. 
Median for the second semester, 1931~—32, traditional. 
Per cent of failures for the first semester, 1930-31. P 


Per cent of failures for the second semester, 1931-32. 





tion of the children to each difficult syllable. (4) 
The teacher helped the children analyze each word 
from the viewpoint both of phonics and syllabica- 
tion. (5) Each child wrote all the words in the 
lesson from three to five times. 

No effort was made to control any variables for 
three reasons: (1) It is difficult, often impossible, 
even in a scientific experiment in connection with 
an educational problem to govern all the factors 
that tend to influence the results to such a degree 
that the conclusions are mathematically accurate. 
(2) The variables present during the application 
of one method usually persist in one degree or an- 
other during the use of the second. (3) Because 


1930-31 and 1931-32. 


Per Cent Per Cent 

Failures Failures 

1930-31 1931-32 
D E F G H 
95 45 35 10 0 
00 35 30 3 0 
85 50 30 20 10 
00 20 15 5 0 
95 25 10 0 0 
95 15 15 5 0 
00 10 20 0 0 
95 30 20 5 0 
95 20 15 5 5 
95 20 15 10 5 
85 20 20 20 10 
00 10 10 10 0 
85 20 15 15 0 
95 10 10 10 0 
80) 30 30 20 (10) 
85) 20 10 10 ( 5) 
95) 20 20 (10) ( 5) 
95) 10 10 ( 5) ( 0) 
00) 10 (25) (10) ( 0) 
00) 15 (15) (Ce ( 0) 
94+- 21+ 18+ 9 2+ 


retest. 


Per cent of failures for the second semester, 1930-31. Pretest. 
Per cent of failures for the first semester, 1931-32. Traditional. 


Traditional. 








of the number of children, the number of classes, 
the number of teachers, and the length of time 
involved in this study, the variables had a normal 
tendency to counteract, or to modify, each other 
to such a degree that the conclusions are sufficiently 
reliable to be meaningful. 

The statistical table shows the progress made by 
each class under each method; the progress made 
by all groups in the building as a whole; and the 
decrease in the per cent of failures. Two explana- 
tions are necessary: (1) Any given class number 
refers to the same group of children throughout 
the four semesters. For instance, No. 1 refers to 
the same group when it was in 2B, 2A, 3B, and 3A. 
(2) The figures in parenthesis indicate new groups 
that entered the 2B as 6A classes were promoted 
to the junior high school. 


Conclusions of the Study 


A survey of the data shows that (1) every group 
made a higher median the first semester of the year 
1931-32 than it did the first semester of the year 
1930-31. (2) The average for the building the first 
semester of 1930-31 was 77, and for the first 
semester of 1931-32, it was 86. This represents 
an improvement of 9 points, while the improve- 
ment between the first and second semesters of the 
first year was only 2 points. (3) The average for 
the building the second semester of the second year 
was 94 points, representing a gain of 8 points over 
the first semester of that year, of 15 points over 
the second semester of the first year, and 17 points 
over the first semester of the first year. (4) The 
per cent of failures for the building decreased from 
an average of 19% the first year, to 5% the sec- 
ond year. 


4 Mr. L. W. Beam has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

@ Mr. H. T. Hott has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Iowa Citv, Iowa. 

@ Supt. R. H. BRANNAN, of Mineral Wells, Tex., has been re- 
élected for another year. 

@ Supt. C. A. Rice, of Portland, Oreg., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Inland Empire Education Association for the next 
year. 

4 Mr. R. H. Snyper, formerly superintendent of schools at 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, has been elected as president of the State 
Normal Schoo! at Albion. 
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SEALEX 


















A remarkable new wall-cover- 
ing with many special features 
that make it ideal for use in 
schools. This material is wash- 
able, stain-proof, fade- proof 
... lasts the life of the build- 
ing without refinishing... prob- 
ably the most inexpensive 
permanent wall treatment ever 
invented. Offered in a wide va- 
riety of artistic patterns— wood- 
grain reproductions, pastels 
and rich marble effects. 
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Sealex passes entrance examination 


at New 


OTH Sealex Floors and Sealex Wall-Covering 

have met New York University requirements. 
Illustrated above is a recent installation of these 
materials in the Lassman Memorial Lounge. 


The floor is Sealex Linoleum, a tile pattern in au- 
tumn colors—russet-red, warm browns and grays. 
The walls and columns are finished with the new 
Sealex Wall-Covering, in a pattern that suggests the 
beauty of age-mellowed walnut paneling. With 
floors and walls in perfect harmony, this room 
achieves an effect of restfulness and quiet distinction. 


Sealex floors and walls are ideally suited for use in 
all types of school interiors—class rooms, corridors, 
library, auditorium, etc. Their first cost is low—yet 
they are built to give long service under difficult 
conditions. When floors are of Sealex Linoleum, the 
cost of scraping, painting, and varnishing wood 
floors is eliminated from the annual budget. Colors 


York University 


cannot wear off because they are inlaid right through 
the material. The Sealex Process makes Sealex prod- 
ucts stain-proof and easy to maintain. 


Sealex Linoleum is a really resilient floor. Reduc- 
tion of ‘‘foot-noise’’ in class rooms, study halls and 
corridors is attained through the use of this shock- 
absorbing flooring. 


In remodeling work, Sealex materials may be 
quickly applied directly over the old floor or walls. 
When installed by an authorized contractor of 
Bonded Floors or Bonded Walls, both materials and 
workmanship are backed by Guaranty Bonds. Write 
our Contract Department for additional information. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


SEAL 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 


LINOLEUM FLOORS 
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GANG SHOWER 


The advantages of shower baths are as nu- 
merous as the reasons for safeguarding them 
against the danger of scalding by using 
POWERS S-A-F-E-T-Y water mixing valves. 4 If you 


plan to make improvements or alterations in Individual— Group 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 2721 Greenview Ave. 


THE 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 231 East 46th St. 


WZ) 


me) dak 


REGULATOR 


TO7S*Z oo , 
TO 90° ZONE= 
TO 105° ZONE*+ r 


ZONE SHOWER 


— or Zone Shower Baths, you can get a Powers 
Safety mixing valve for each type of shower 
installation. @ Upon request we shall be glad 
to study your requirements, recommend the type of valve that 
will give best results, and submit an estimate of its cost. 


TORONTO OFFICE: 106 Lombard St. 


CO. 


40 years of specialization in Temperature Control 


CIchool Law 


School Lands and Funds 

In view of legislative history, the South Dakota 
statute was held to authorize the superintendent of 
public instruction to expend state institute funds for 
assistance rendered and expenses incurred in preparing 
and printing the courses of study for the common 
schools (S. Dak. laws of 1919, c. 181, §18; laws of 
1931, c. 138, §247).— Nash v. Giffen, 246 North- 
western reporter 299, S. Dak. 

The county superintendent, in apportioning to the 
school district the cost of educating high-school pupils, 
is unauthorized to apportion tax items not in the 
county treasury; hence, the treasurer need not make 
an indorsement that orders making such apportionment 
have not been paid for want of funds, so that interest 
might accrue (Oreg. code of 1930, 35 — 4106, 35 — 
4107).— School Dist. No. 9 of Tillamook County v. 
Mills, 18 Pacific reporter (2nd) 231, Oreg. 


Schools and School Districts 

A statute requiring the annexing of a school district 
to assume a proportion of the existing school indebted- 
ness of the district from which the territory was taken 
was held not unconstitutional (Mich. complete laws of 
1929, §7222).—School Dist. No. 3 of Bloomfield 
Twp., Oakland County, v. School Dist. of City of 
Pontiac, 246 Northwestern reporter 145, Mich. 

The state conStitution is mandatory in regard to the 
schools (N. C. constitution, art. 9, §3).— Reeves v. 
Board of Education of Buncombe County, 167 South- 
eastern reporter 454, N. C. 





School-District Government 

The holder of notes of the public instruction board 
purchasing a school site without complying with the 
statute could hold the board members personally liable 
in tort (Fla. complete general laws of 1927, § 509). — 
First National Bank vy. Filer, 145 Southern reporter 
204, Fla. 

The board of trustees of the county agricultural high 
school possess only powers expressly conferred by the 
statutes, or necessarily implied (Miss. code of 1930, 
§ 6674-6693).— Morris v. Vandiver, 145 Southern re- 
porter 228, Miss. 

The general language of a statutory provision de- 
fining the powers of a board of trustees of a county 
agricultural high school does not confer unlimited and 
unregulated discretion (Miss. code of 1930, § 6676). — 
Morris v. Vandiver, 145 Southern reporter 228, Miss. 





The final power as to the management of the public 
schools in a city is vested in the school (board) com- 
mittee, though the committee may always seek the su- 
perintendent’s advice, and in some instances must have 
it as a condition precedent to action (G. L. Ter. Ed. c. 
71, §§ 37, 38, 59).— Russell v. Gannon, 183 North- 
eastern reporter 736, Mass. 

The duties of a superintendent of schools in a city 
do not, in matters of school management, override au- 
thority of the school (board) committee (G. L. Ter. Ed. 
c. 71, §§ 37, 38, 59).— Russell v. Gannon, 183 North- 
eastern reporter 736, Mass. 

The school (board) committee of a city if it decides 
that an assistant superintendent of schools is necessary 
for the economical and efficient administration of the 
schools, has power to create such a position (G. L. Ter. 
Ed. c. 71, §§37, 38, 59).— Russell v. Gannon, 183 
Northeastern reporter 736, Mass. 

The school committee of a city was held to have the 
power to reject the recommendation of the superin- 
tendent of schools for the position of assistant super- 
intendent and assign the position to a person already 
on the teaching force (G. L. Ter. Ed. c. 71, §§ 37, 38, 
59).— Russell v. Gannon, 183 Northeastern reporter 
736, Mass. 

Where two members of a school board of opposite 
political parties are to be elected at the same election, 
each party may nominate two candidates, and each 
voter may vote for two of the nominees, regardless of 
the ticket on which their names appear (W. Va. acts 
of 1921, c. 43, §5, as amended by the acts of 1923, 
c. 100; acts of 1921, c. 43, §7).— Rollyson v. Sum- 
mers County Court, 167 Southeastern reporter 83, 
W. Va 

Where two members of a school board of opposite 
political parties are to be elected at the same election 
and two dominant parties make only one nomination 
each, the voter may vote for both nominees or write 
in the name of another and vote for him alone or for 
him and one of the nominees (W. Va. acts of 1921, 
c. 43, § 5, as amended by the acts of 1923, c. 100; acts 
of 1921, c. 43, §7).— Rollyson v. Summers County 
Court, 167 Southeastern reporter 83, W. Va. 


School-District Property 

“Recreational activity,” within the statutes provid- 
ing for the use of schoolhouses, includes games, sports, 
plays, and dances, and all such activities are included 
within the term “entertainment” (Utah complete laws 
of 1917, §§ 4551-4554).— Beard v. Board of Educa- 
tion of North Summit School Dist., 16 Pacific reporter 
(2d) 900, Utah. 

A board of education is not required to charge rental 


for the use of school buildings for supervised recreation- 
al or educational activities (Utah complete laws of 
1917, §§ 4551-4554, and § 4587, as added by the laws 
of 1923, c. 87).— Beard v. Board of Education of 
North Summit School Dist., 16 Pacific reporter (2d) 
900, Utah. 

A board of education is held authorized to permit 
the use of a high-school building and grounds without 
charge by an organized student body for dances, 
lectures, shows, games, and other entertainments, 
where the organized student body constituted part of 
the district’s educational system (Utah complete laws 
of 1917, §§ 4551-4554, 4616, 4617, and § 4587, as added 
by the laws of 1923, c. 87; laws of 1923, c. 100).— 
Beard v. Board of Education of North Summit School 
Dist., 16 Pacific reporter (2d) 900, Utah. 

The use of a high-school building and grounds by 
the student body for entertainments for which admis- 
sion is charged, was held not a use for “commercial 
purposes,” within the statute (Utah complete laws of 
1917, § 4587, as added by laws of 1923, c. 100).— 
Beard v. Board of Education of North Summit School 
Dist., 16 Pacific reporter (2d) 900, Utah. 


School-District Property 

A county board of education was held to have the 
power and authority to appoint counsel other than the 
county prosecuting attorney to defend a civil suit (Ohio 
general code, 2916, 2917, 2918, 4761).— Knepper v. 
French, 183 Northeastern reporter 869, 125 Ohio St. 
613. 

A payment of funds into court representing the bal- 
ance due a contractor for erecting a school should be 
distributed as a trust fund.—J. T. Jackson Lumber 
Co., v. Union Transfer & Storage Co., 55 Southwestern 
reporter (2nd) 670, 246 Ky. 653. 

The interest of governmental agencies in public funds 
set apart for public buildings cannot, in the absence of 
a statute, be subjected to mechanics’ liens (Ala. code 
of 1923, § 8832 et seq.).— Martin v. Holtville High 
School Building, 145 Southern reporter 491, Ala. 

A materialman has a statutory lien to the extent of 
the unpaid balance due to a school-building contractor, 
which may be enforced in equity (Ala. code of 1923, 
§§ 8832, 8840, 8842, 8935). — Martin v. Holtville High 
School Building, 145 Southern reporter, 491, Ala. 

A school district was held not liable for injuries to 
a pupil colliding with another pupil while playing a 
game during the physical-education period, on the 
theory of negligence or nuisance (Calif. school code, 
2.801, and 3.730 et seq.).— Ellis v. Burns Valley 
School Dist. of Lake County, 18 Pacific reporter (2d) 
79, Calf. App 


(Concluded on Page 52) 
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“OF SHOES and SHIPS and SEALING WAX” 


a Many and strange are the characters in “Alice in Wonderland.” Many and 





\- varied are modern cleaning problems. 

of 

. Down in the kitchens of a metropolitan hotel shining dishes, glasses, and 
) silverware emerge from the dishwashing machine. A few blocks away a’ 
huge laundry is turning out spotless, snow-white clothes. Cheerfully clean 
uit : . *1.3: 

ut walls, woodwork, and floors greet the toilers in office building and 
e department store. Gleaming factories are busy preparing the foods you 
of will eat tomorrow. 


It would be hard to find any phase of daily life that is not affected by the 


al sanitary cleanliness which Wyandotte Products have helped to make possible. 

Wyandotte is manufactured by the world’s largest producers of specialized 
” cleaning materials. There are branch offices in 30 principal cities, 250 
e storage stocks, and more than 2,500 distributors. 


er Wyandotte can solve your cleaning problems. May we have the opportunity 
of talking it over? 


be WYANDOTTE PRODUCTS 





hio 7 © 
v. The J. B. Ford Co. - Wyandotte, Michigan 
St. 

Oe ey ee 1 
- | THE J. B. FORD COMPANY, WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN Dept. H-31 
ber I would like to know how Wyandotte can help me. 
| Name__ a ee ee 
nds Tide | Siti: a 
A | Address on | 
ligh a 

Ci State a 

t of Nene ene ne ee ee ee | 
tor, 
923, 
ligh 
s to 
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ode, 
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Every Drop Brightens this Ye 


HREWD old Benjamin Franklin had a product like Liqua-San “C” 

in mind when he said, “Take care of the pence and the pounds will 
take care of themselves.” For with every drop used, Liqua-San “C” 
starts to save on liquid soap costs. Pennies at first, then dollars—dollars 
that help to buy new equipment or supplies. 


Liqua-San “C” starts the school right back to efficient economy by 
assuring the lowest handwashing cost per pupil. It does this by furnish- 
ing 9600 handwashings per gallon instead of the 3200 of the ordinary 
liquid soap. Tested purity and 40% of concentrated soap solids in every 
drop of Liqua-San “C” guarantee to save pennies, both on soap and 
water consumption, every time a dirty hand is washed. That is why 
hundreds of schools refuse to consider any soap but Liqua-San “C.” 


Clear-headed intelligence knows that “many a mickle makes a muckle.” 
It recognizes the fact that the dollars saved by Liqua-San “C” help 
materially to maintain the efficiency of teacher and pupil. It knows 
through experience that Liqua-San “C”—concentrated—neutral—pure—is 
the most economical liquid toilet soap today’s bleeding budget can buy. 


Write for folder telling why Liqua-San “C” cuts soap costs 334%4%. 


The HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, Inc. 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


* Rocky Me. Plant 
1429 - 18th St., 
Denver, Colo. 


Canadian Plant 
72 to 76 Duchess St., 
Toronto, Ont. 


We also manufacture a complete line of Floor Cleaning Compounds, Deodorizing Blocs, 
Crystals and Blockettes, Floor Dressings, Liquid Waxes, Insecticides, Deodorants, 
Plumbing Cleansers, Disinfectants. and ‘‘Seal-O-San,” the famous gymnasium floor finish. 


LIQUASANC 








40% Concentrated Liquid Soap 








(Concluded from Page 50) 

To make a school district liable for injuries to a 
pupil, in the absence of a violation of the law, the 
burden was on the plaintiff to prove a lack of care 
commensurate with the circumstances or willful injury. 
— Ellis v. Burns Valley School Dist. of Lake County, 
18 Pacific reporter (2d) 79, Calif. App. 

A statute making a school district liable for injuries 
from a defective condition of school buildings, grounds, 
and property was held inapplicable to an injury to a 
pupil sustained from colliding with another pupil dur- 
ing a game (Calif. school code, § 3.730 et seq., Calif. 
statutes of 1923, p. 675). — Ellis v. Burns Valley School 
Dist. of Lake County, 18 Pacific reporter (2d) 79, 
Calif. App. 

School-District Taxation 


A county could assume the payment of the city’s 
school-bond issue, where the city was a special charter 
school district which subsequently became part of the 
general county schools under the control of the county 
board of education (N. C. code of 1931, §§ 5467, 5599; 
N. C. constitution, art. 9, §3).— Reeves v. Board of 
Education of Buncombe County, 167 Southeastern re- 
porter 454, N. C. 


School-District Taxation 


The authority of the county superintendent to an- 
nually make up the school budget does not convey the 
power to arbitrarily fix the amount that the quarterly 
court must raise in revenue to meet the exaction (Tenn. 
public acts of 1925, c. 115, pp. 327, 330, 332).— State 
v. Polk County, 54 Southwestern reporter (2d) 714, 
Tenn. 

The quarterly county court may, within the statutory 
limits, exercise a reasonable discretion in fixing the tax 
for the maintenance of schools (Tenn. public acts of 
1925, c. 115, pp. 327, 330, 332). — State v. Polk County, 
54 Southwestern reporter (2d) 714, Tenn. 

A county board of education is the judge of the 
needs of school districts and the rate of taxation to be 
levied to meet the board’s requirements (Ky. statutes, 
§ 4399a-8).— Madison County Board of Education 
v. Madison County Fiscal Court, 54 Southwestern 
reporter (2d) 652, 246 Ky. 201. 

A fiscal court must make a levy demanded by the 
board of education within the statutory limits, in the 
absence of bad faith of the board or inclusion of 
illegal items in the budget (Ky. statutes, § 4399a-8).— 
Madison County Board of Education v. Madison 
County Fiscal Court, 54 Southwestern reporter (2d) 
652, 246 Ky. 201. 

If the levy demanded so exceeds the requirements of 


the board of education as to show bad faith, or if 
illegal items are embraced in the budget, the fiscal 
court may levy an amount sufficient to meet the board’s 
estimated legal expenditures (Ky. statutes, § 4399a-8). 
—-Madison County Board of Education v. Madison 
County Fiscal Court, 54 Southwestern reporter (2d) 
652, 246 Ky. 201. 

Where a board of education demands a rate of taxa- 
tion patently insufficient to meet the budget require- 
ments, the fiscal court must make an adequate levy, 
within the statutory limits (Ky. statutes, § 4399a-8). 
—Madison County Board of Education v. Madison 
County Fiscal Court, 54 Southwestern reporter (2d) 
652, 246 Ky. 201. 

Indebtedness of a board of education caused by the 
fiscal court’s failure to fix a sufficient rate of taxation 
to meet the board’s budget requirements was held 
legally incurred and properly included in the budget 
for the subsequent year (Ky. statutes, § 4399a-8). 
—- Madison County Board of Education v. Madison 
County Fiscal Court, 54 Southwestern reporter (2d) 
652, 246 Ky. 201. 

Teachers 

Where two members of the county board declined to 
vote on the county superintendent’s nominations of 
teachers because they had rejected nominations at a 
prior vote, their failure to vote could not be deemed 
acquiescence in a decision of a majority of the members 
voting (Ky. statutes, § 4399a—11).— Johnson v. Elliott 
County Board of Education, 54 Southwestern reporter 
(2d) 382, 245 Ky. 934. 

Statutes were held not to vest authority in the 
county board to choose as teachers for county high 
schools persons not nominated by the county superin- 
tendent (Ky. statutes, § 4399a—-11).— Johnson v. Elliott 
County Board of Education, 54 Southwestern reporter 
(2d) 382, 245 Ky. 934. 

In the absence of a statutory limitation, a school 
board may employ a teacher for a term extending 
beyond that of a board itself, and contract, if made 
in good faith, binds the succeeding board. — State v. 
Polk County, 54 Southwestern reporter (2d) 714, Tenn. 


Teachers 

A teacher, whose certificate expired before the ac- 
quisition of additional scholarship necessary for its re- 
newal, could not obtain a renewal on the subsequent 
acquisition of the necessary scholarship (Ky. statutes, 
4501-3). — Fugate v. Fields, 56 Southwestern reporter 
(2d) 361, Ky. 

A school teacher could not recover against the county 
board of education for breach of an employment con- 
tract not in writing, notwithstanding the fact that she 


partly performed the contract (Ga. civil code of 1926, 
§ 1551 (9414); Ga. civil code of 1910, § 3223).— 
Dodd v. Board of Education of Forsyth County, 167 
Southeastern reporter 319, Ga. App. 

A teacher was held employed under a monthly con- 
tract, and on the board’s subsequent rescinding of em- 
ployment and notifying the teacher thereof four days 
before the opening of her school term, she was entitled 
to recover one month’s pay (La. act No. 100 of 1922, 
§ 20).—Cupit v. Vernon Parish School Board, 145 
Southern reporter 391, La. App. 


Pupils and Conduct of Schools 

Statutory and constitutional provisions contemplate 
that no child with an appreciable admixture of Negro 
blood shall be admitted to the public school for white 
children (Ala. code of 1923, § 2, subsec. 5, as amended 
by the Ala. general acts of 1927, p. 716; Ala. school 
code of 1927, § 124; Ala. constitution of 1901, § 256). 
— State v. Board of School Commissioners of Mobile 
County, 145 Southern reporter 575, Ala. 

The board of trustees of a county agricultural high 
school was held without power to make payment of 
athletic, literary, and library fees a condit‘on nrecedent 
to the right of a student to enter a school (Miss. code 
of 1930, §§$ 6676, 6683).— Morris v. Vandiver, 145 
Southern reporter 228, Miss. 

In the absence of statutory limitations, a county 
board of education has broad discretion in letting a 
contract for transporting school children.— Doyal v. 
Waldrop, 17 Pacific reporter (2d) 939, N. Mex. 

A contract for transporting school children will not 
be interfered with where the officials do not exceed 
power, or act in bad faith, or abuse discretion. — 
Dovyal v. Waldrop, 17 Pacific reporter (2d) 939, N. 
Mex. 

The awarding of a contract for transporting school 
children to persons not the lowest bidders was held 
not of itself to show fraud or abuse of discretion (N. 
Mex. complete statutes of 1929, § 120-804).— Doyal 
v. Waldrop, 17 Pacific reporter (2d) 939, N. Mex. 

County boards of education are not required to ac- 
cept the lowest proposal for transporting school chil- 
dren, but may make a contract for the best interests 
of the public (N. Mex. complete statutes of 1929, 
§ 120-804).— Doyal v. Waldrop, 17 Pacific reporter 
(2d) 939, N. Mex. 

The legislature could establish and support as part 
of the teachers’ college, practice schools teaching 
branches of learning within the common school cur- 
riculum (Miss. constitution of 1890, § 201; Miss. code 
of 1930, § 7241, 7246).— State Teachers’ College v. 
Morris, 144 Southern reporter 374, Miss. 
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for every school and college 





The building may be old... 


IRESHEN the walls with 

Armstrong’s Linowall. 
Cover those dingy floors with 
clean bright Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum. The whole building will 
take a new lease on life. 
Teachers and pupils will ‘perk 
up” ... work will improve. 
These are no idle claims, for 
they have been tried and proved 
in schools the country over. 


Armstrong Floors can be 





but it can LOOK NEW! 


they are practically one piece, 
making cleaning easy, and re- 
finishing unnecessary. They 
are rugged enough to stand 
severe wear for years, without 
losing their colorand resilience. 

There’s more to the Arm- 
strong story ... more floor 
facts that every school board 
should know. Just send the 
coupon below for your free 
books, and learn what other 


laid right over the old 
floors without undue inter- 
ruption. When 


schools have donetobright- 
en rooms and corridors .. . 


installed and improve school work. 





ARMSTRONG CorK Company, Floor Division 
1212 State Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me free copies of your books on school floors and the use of 


9 acoustical products. 
Armstr ONG S LINOLEUM FLOORS | so 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


4 Beaumont, Tex. The school board has cut an av- 
erage of 16 2/3 per cent from teachers’ salaries, which 
means a saving of $37,750 on this year’s budget and 
$102,000 for next year. The new cut, which is the sec- 
ond given the teachers this year, makes a total reduc- 
tion of 30% per cent from the original salaries. 

4 Supt. G. Carl Alverson, of Syracuse, N. Y., has 
asked the teachers to accept a moratorium on sched- 
u'ed salary increases. A majority of the teachers op- 
posed the proposal of waiving their $100-a-year incre- 
ments, while they are contributing 10 per cent of their 
salaries to the city. The superintendent pointed out 
that there is no prov sion in the budget for these in- 
crements, and that insistence on payment of the in- 
creases would mean the dismissal of from fifteen to 
twenty teachers. 

4 Galena, Ill. The school board has voted to reduce 
the salaries of the teachers 10 per cent. A similar cut 
was made last vear. 

4 Pekin, Ill. The school board has reduced the sal- 
aries of teachers 12% per cent. The action was taken 
because of a greatly reduced income from tax collec- 
tions. 

4 Red Wing, Minn. The schocl board has adopted a 
new salary schedule, providing for a cut of 10 per cent 
in the salaries of grade teachers, and 12% per cent for 
high-school teachers. 

# Red Bank, N. J. The school board has voted 
against the employment of married women teachers 
during the present financial emergency. The rule does 
not apply to teachers on tenure, or to teachers who act 
as substitutes. 

4 Caldwell, Idaho. Teachers in the public schools 
have suffered a further reduction of 10 per cent in 
salary for the remainder of the year, in addition to 
existing reductions. The cut affects salaries paid in 
April, May, June, and July and was ordered to in- 
sure a full nine-month school term. 

@ Aberdeen, Idaho. The school board has effected a 
substantial reduction in the budget by increasing the 
teaching load and by the adoption of a revised salary 
schedule call‘ng for reductions in salary for high- and 
grade-school teachers. The saving in salaries alone is 
estimated at $10,000. 

4 Centralia, Wash. The local teachers have notified 
the school board that they will accept salary cuts, if 
necessary, in order to effect a reduction in the budget. 
It was estimated that a budget reduction of $25,000 
wou'd be necessary next year in order to keep within 
the income from taxes. 

¢ Olympia, Wash. The school board has adopted a 


tentative budget for the school year 1933, calling for an 
appropriation of $175,000, or a reduction of $25,000 
from the est’mate of last year. The saving will be ac- 
complished by further cuts in teachers’ salaries and by 
general retrenchments in all school departments. The 
$25,000 reduction brings the total budget reduction 
for a two-year period to $83,500, a gross cut of 32 per 
cent. 

¢ Arlington, Oreg. The school board has adopted a 
revised salary schedu'e for the school year 1933, wh‘ch 
provides for reductions in salary for all school em- 
ployees. The salary of the superintendent was reduced 
from $2,200 to $1,800 for the year. 

4 Ashland, Oreg. The school board has adopted a 
revised salary schedule for the school year 1933, wh'ch 
represents a total saving of 18.8 per cent over that of 
1932-33. The reduction is in addition to a cut of 7.5 
per cent made last year and is arranged on a graduated 
basis according to the salary received. 

@ Neenah, Wis. The joint meeting of the school and 
vocational boards took action, ordering reductions in 
salaries for the school year 1933, affecting school em- 
ployees of the vocational or public schools. The re- 
ductions are to be made from the 1931-32 scale and 
will cut 8 per cent from the salaries of those receiving 
$1,000; 10 per cent from those receiving $1,001 to $1,- 
500; 12 per cent from those receiving $1,501 to $2,- 
000; 14 per cent from those receiving $2,001 to $2,- 
500; 16 per cent from those receiving $2,051 to $4,000; 
25 per cent from those receiving $4,001 or over. The 
new schedule means a reduction of $16,720 from the 
1931-32 salary list and a reduction of $6,561 from the 
1932-33 list. 

4 La Crosse, Wis. The school board has issued new 
contracts to the teachers, calling for a 10 per cent salary 
reduction for the next school year. The new contracts 
are for the year beginning September 4, 1933. 

¢ Amesbury, Mass. The local teachers’ association 
has presented a petition to the school board, in which 
it points out that a reduction of more than 10 per 
cent in salaries would be unwarranted and detrimental! 
to the school system. In supporting its claims, the teach- 
ers’ committee states that the city is below the standard 
of the state in salaries; the average cuts approximate 
only 10 per cent even in cities and towns where salary 
scales of high standard are maintained; the sentiment 
of the town is definitely against more than a 10 per 
cent reduction. 

@ Peabody, Mass. The school board has voted a 10 
per cent cut in salaries for all school employees. — 

¢ The United States Office of Education has issued 
the second of a series of bulletins on the emergency in 
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education, which is intended to be helpful and val- 
uable to schoolmen in keeping up with the educational 
occurrences in nation and state. 

A section of the bulletin is given over to the matter 
of teachers’ salaries. The report shows that changes in 
salary are in operation in cities of 100,000 or more 
population for the two-year period, 1930-31 and 1932- 
33. The changes are attributed to (1) salary cuts, (2) 
employment of new persons at lower rates. The figures 
which are given below, do not take into account vol- 
untary return of portions of salaries by teachers: 





Per Cent of 
Median Salary Decrease in 
Employees 1930-31 1932-33 1932-33 
Kindergarten teachers ........ $2,077 $1,909 8.08 
Elementary teachers .......... 2,118 1,947 8.07 
Teachers of atypical classes .... 2,372 2,100 11.46 
Junior-high-school teachers ..... 2,348 2,204 6.13 
High-school teachers .......... 2,731 2,479 9.22 
Supervising elementary teachers 3,519 3,102 11.84 
Junior-high-school principals ... 4,500 3,961 11.97 
High-school principals ........ 5,100 4,468 12.39 
WE EE, asks teassaen 1,715 1,611 6.06 
Attendance officers ........... 2,078 1,971 5.14 
NE 5:6.65.0-6-6(009.0 444449484 5 1,541 1,265 17.91 
Clerks 
Principals’ offices .......... 1,281 1,133 11.60 
Administrative offices ....... 1,581 1,442 8.80 


4 Rock Island, Ill. The school board has renewed 
contracts with the teachers, with no reduction in 
salaries from those paid for the 1932-33 school year. 

4 Houston, Tex. The 1933 school budget of the 
board of education calls for salary cuts ranging from 6 
to 8 per cent. For white employees receiving from $1,- 
500 to $3,999, a cut of 6 per cent will be in effect, while 
employees receiving more than $4,000 will suffer an 8 
per cent cut. 

4 Oklahoma City, Okla. All teachers and school em- 
ployees suffered a 10 per cent reduction in salary, be- 
ginning with March 1. It was decided that, if further 
savings could be effected, the amount of the salary 
cut would be reduced by the giving of a bonus at the 
end of the school year. 

4 Salary cuts for Maryland school teachers are to be- 
come effective in September, according to an official 
statement issued in connection with data showing the 
amount each county school system is to receive under 
the luxury-tax plan. The state legislature has been asked 
to approve the governor’s suggestions for a cut of 10 
per cent in the minimum-salary scale and a luxury 
tax. Estimating the income from the tax at $2,000,000, 
only 18 of the 23 counties will be able to support their 
schools on a local tax of 45 cents on each $100. 
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Objective Judgment aud Comparison 
of Textbooks 


J. R. McKillop, Monterey, California 


Some years ago, the JouRNAL presented a 
method worked out by Dr. J. G. Fowlkes’ for 
determining and listing the elements of a school- 
book. The outline was formulated as a help in 
forecasting the usefulness of texts considered for 
adoption. 

The writer of the present article became in- 
terested in the possibility of using Fowlkes’s out- 
line in his own school, modified it by restate- 
ment of some items and elimination of others 
that seemed of minor relevance to the high- 
school viewpoint, and developed from it a ““Text 
Review Form.” For several years he required 
the filling out of this form or report by teachers 
as evidence of their thorough analysis of candi- 
date texts and as basis for his recommendation 
of new adoptions to the board. Notable increase 
of carefulness in advising new books resulted, 
as well as a corresponding decrease in disap- 
pointments over classroom experience with the 
new choices. The filling out of the form required 
examination of the proposed book in such detail 
as almost certainly to assure the presence of 
most of the desirable elements and the absence 
of most weaknesses. It was therefore a decided 





1Evaluating School Textbooks (University of Wisconsin). 


BOOK REVIEW FORM 


Name of School 


advance over the former system of reaching de- 
cision from sales talks and literature, cursory 
looking at texts, and an exchange and summa- 
tion of teachers’ impressions. 

While, however, the process detected out- 
standing defects and discovered outstanding vir- 
tues, it failed to require or even permit any- 
thing like a close or objective comparison be- 
tween or among textbooks. It enumerated the 
data without summarizing or interpreting them 
or presenting them in comparable form for dif- 
ferent texts. It was left easy for a teacher to 
become confused and uncertain in the mass of 
detail. The impression was still likely to be the 
decisive element in the choice. 

After groping for some time, through several 
revisions of the form, in an effort to provide for 
ready interpretation of the facts listed and for 
an objective comparison of judgments on texts, 
the writer and his colleagues produced and put 
into use the appended scale. It seems to have 
several advantages, some of which are men- 
tioned in the succeeding paragraphs. 

Though judgments on certain individual items 
may be subjective, they are recorded numerical- 
ly, with the result that a person’s score on a 


Author 
Author 
Author 
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text may be used for comparison with (1) a 
more or less ideal maximum score, (2) with his 
scores of other texts in either the same or dif- 
ferent fields, and (3) with the ratings of the 
same text by other readers. Weights assigned the 
various elements are admittedly and necessarily 
arbitrary, even though they have resulted from 
experiment, consultation, and discussion; but 
they are at least constants and so secure a degree 
of uniformity throughout an individual’s rating 
of each member of a group of texts. When a 
body of teachers read either a single book or a 
group of books, personal variations are sure to 
appear; but in this system they are numerically 
recorded, are quickly identified, and become a 
definite basis for discussion instead of the in- 
tangible and nebulous abstraction they usually 
are when but part of an impression. 

The present form of the outline eliminates 
elements that are believed to be repetitive or 
that appear, in the light of experience, to have 
little importance in making the selection. Thus, 
both the labor of making the analysis and the 
consequent reluctance of teachers to enter upon 
it are diminished. 

Obviously, no formal examination or rating 
of a book equals actual classroom use as ground 
for appraisal. Such analysis as that required for 
the filling out of this scale cannot be its equiv- 
alent and is offered only as a possible aid in ad- 
vancing another step toward the development of 
a Satisfactory technique in the important matter 
of choosing the right books. 

The scale follows. 


A score 
B score 
C score 


eeeeeeee 


NN EE ie oid eek CeRO dee bbASa SSS HSM DRER SOR HERRR RIES 
Author or Authors: a) 


CM COS 4:66 SS E.S 46.64 OPES SS EOS S44 EOS 4S E POO SE CEE OE GG 
CSS 66 O60 Ss 6666.6 HE 6 6 SCH ESE4SE HOHE HED6 6.64 E468 6:46 


66.9 628 6.6 8EOS HOSS O66. 68 GE 606444 SS ESS EE SES 64H 0d 


rete 2 OT a ale Ne oct Ee LN Caen as og dees aug Me ried ais SaliLaiaie Teh ed 
ee tei ic ee ahaa aR RARE AER EEES 
Position of Reviewer 


O16 0666 6 666646660 66.60 HOO 4H4O 44446 4OE HO 4846 HHO OHO S 


Possible Actual 


1. Publication Score Score 
CS 8 EEE Cee Tee re weer re rer 55 
ie se ihe eedadndedeedananaee 15 
C. Educational Experience of Authors............... 40 
es Te Ge PH CIEE 506 bo. 66 b6cicaeeacvasas’ 60 
Subtotals 170 
2. Content 
R. Rappmentiabemaas GE TOMS ooo ccc ce cccssecessss 80 
B. Proportional Distribution of Subject Matter ...... 60 
i écckak dees eA aeed kaa esE Awan dies Keke 
tice td cespoindcereensébewewsaseeses 60 
ce ede eee eee esa wRea® 90 
ce ee SD MUNI v.5'0'4-4.4.6 44 vip ev aes eaves 157 
is EE ED 65:6 55450440405005-0046450009 8004 00s 120 
Subtotals 567 
3. Mechanical Make-Up 
Ee ere 25 
PTT PCCOUEC TCE CCT STE TCT E TCT eT 25 
Sie, Ee DINE oc oecs tere vdessavevuescs 70 
Subtotals 120 
I ob 5 db en cneenetceee ce eNemeees ewes 25 
Total 882 
Is this book your choice for adoption? ................. 
Read Form Through Before Beginning Your Review 
1. Publication 
A. General 
1. Date of this edition: If within 5 years score 25 .... 
If between 5 and 10 years’ score 15 .... 
If more than 10 years score 0.... 
Subtotal.... 
2. If written primarily for high-school use score 10 .... 
If written for junior high school or junior college ame SS os 
If not written for any of the above score 0.... 
Subtotal 
B. Training of Authors 
If college trained, without degree score 5 
If college trained, with A.B., or equivalent score 10 
If college trained, with higher degrees score 15 


Average score 
C. Educational Experience of Author or Authors 


eee eee eee ee eee 


If without teaching experience score 0 
If teaching confined to grammar school score 15 
If high-school teacher score 25 
lf high-school departmental head score 30 
If teaching confined to junior college or college score 15 
If both high-school and college teaching score 40 
Author A score ........ 
Author B score ........ 
Author C score ........ 
re 
D. Bases for Writing Book 
1. Experience Avocational only .............. score 5. 
. re ee rrr score 20 . 
2. Experimentation: Avocational only .............. score 5 .... 
Vocational or professional ...... score 20 .... 
3. Teme: TE MiGente GH on. cc cccccceceseccsns a 
ee EE 54.594 48d 464k 800 4900009K%5 score 10 .... 
If for purpose of gathering data ......... score 20 .... 
Subtotal 


2. Content 


Quote briefly from preface or introduction to show purpose of this book. 

A. Appropriateness of topics covered to needs of course in this school. 
Pee eT eee rere score 

B. Proportional Distribution of Subject Matter 
1. Topics covered 


Percentage 
of Book 


CHEVESEPAECBIDSE ESE SCH BAUER CHRECHESE 6 C462 CECE GADS £44460 0248 066 


Maximum score on topics covered 40 
2. Types of 
Representation Double Full 


eee eee eee ee eee 


Page Less than Total Percentage 


Page Page '2to34 Page Pages of Book 
52544 O84 ESSE SUEREDER SAGGe 300d bRERS 
CT sit ss ¢ kik. MCP ee AES RERAE Shae SERRE OS 
eC did awe mae: Banned ieaial) a. eka 
ea eae Pe Ee ees Daag been eas 
PN”  Deewy £20 Bia ten aceeiee eae Ra Seine aias 
PE! 3 ‘Segys seae Sn iee ee rete e te Ehnae Bee a 
nt teen ce eel eee Cea hed as Bsiethne shai eshte 
Maximum score on types of representation 20 Score ........ 

C. Validity 
1. Cite each error in fact or statement and score it —5 

POPE Pe Cree rere oer Tere Tere re Te err erry SONNE occ cca 
OR rete er er ree rer Ter eT Tere Se -cdeavans 
Ee £44.6055906 4460006050000 8 1REa er ORs E REO KON re 
i sit cdhbaeeusadeh neeteendaesees nen casero Se <sekanks 
| PEPE PTeU Pe E ET TE ST Y Tee PT TTT ToT Tr err ee GE sancsonse 





Total Deduction 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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DON’T CROSS GOOD LIGHT- 
ING OFF THE 1933 BUDGET 


Unbalanced Balanced Lighting 











... You can’t economize 
on lighting at the expense 
of children’s eyesight 


Reflected glare: Should be 
only a diffused horizontal light. 


During 1933 every item in the school budget 
must prove itself essential or fall victim of the 
pruning knife. Good lighting is essential to the 


welfare and the scholarship of school children. 





Adequate, properly diffused lighting is not nec- 


Direct gl are: Young eyes should . - . 
have “helpful” light from above. essarily expensive. Careful planning and years of 


experience in meeting school requirements have 
given Graybar the background to work out many 
economies in school lighting (or any other elec- 
trical need) without sacrificing proper standards. 


Call on Graybar whenever you have an elec- 


Shadows: deep and sharp, in- 
stead of fat, “smooth"and subdued. trical problem. We have a background of experi- 


ence in meeting school electrical problems that 


will be gladly placed at your service. 


OFFICES IN 75 PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BLDG., N. Y. 


¥ 1 

We 4 i 
ak 

i CT | 


Maintenance: Complicated. Vision is at its best when all the many 
Class-changing should be easier. lighting factors are “ balanced.” 


on ios 


Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Building, Lexington Avenue and 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. ASBJ—5-is 


| 

| 

Gentlemen: We are interested in knowing more about BETTER LIGHTING for schools. 
| 

| 
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EDUCATION 


can become 


ACCEPTABLE 
EDUCATION 





| DUCATORS anxious to maintain the level of instruction against the 

EK, destructive efforts of retrenchment need more textbooks that pro- 

E C O N O M | C A L mote improvement in instruction. MACMILLAN BOOKS are de- 
signed to enable teachers and pupils to invest their time and efforts to the 
best advantages MACMILLAN BOOKS can absorb the extra burdens of 
the overload; they do reduce the cost of pupil failures to a new low point. 
They are an indispensable ingredient in economical and acceptable education. 


MACMILLAN LEADERS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


THE GATES PROGRAM OF READING as embodied in THE WORK-PLAY 
BOOKS, éy Garrs, Huser, avd AYER. 


Now the acknowledged leading method of teaching reading. In use in more than 4,000 
schools in the country. Complete instructional equipment for all grades, from the first 


through the sixth. 


LIVING GEOGRAPHY, 2) Huntincton, Benson, anv McMurry 


The new Auman-use geographies, a series whose improvements and innovations are setting 


new standards for the study of geography in elementary schools. 


only through providing 
adequate supplies of 
new and modern 





THE 


New York 


TEXTBOOKS 


T hree-Book Series 


MACMILLAN 


Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta 


MODERN ENGLISH, 2) Emerson, BENDER, AND THompPson 


A standard series known for its teaching of correct language habits through natural language 
situations. Tested and tried through several decades of use; newly revised and modernized 
for greater success than ever. 


Six-Book Series 








COMPANY 


San Francisco 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
2. Cite each misleading illustration, name it (photograph, 


diagram, etc.) and score it —S5 

errr er Tre PE 64520 SCOUR ..... 
Oe MD: ES sxe desieeeheded Kone Be vaaees SOOME. 005. 
Oe 6.05 8A sda wereeeates eee O000e ..... 
EE nse dbeesesenrest48se0s pee score ..... 
 & SPeerrrrer rrr rere PE cee ks ee 


. Style 


1. Generai. Note and score qualities as indicated: 


Intimate 5 or formal DP ichageneeses ee 
Clear 5 or ambiguous Pics sagenee oa whieacye 
Coherent 5 or disconnected 0............ CE enn eeenes 
. To pupils the book is interesting 25 ordry 0... score ........ 


Ww dM 


. For the vocabulary of pupils the diction is: 


Difficult 0, easy 5, adapted 10 .... SOOME ..cesee. 


4. The diction will help build vocabulary 


Yes 5, IO. OO icu, BESO cesdsues 


5. Content is related to children’s lives 


Yea. 5, IO: (O:isc° SCOPE a cédazen 
6. Cite instances in which the book is likely to foster race, 

national, sectarian, or social antagonism and score each —10 
Oe SE Kc aseew ake eeneneeness . eee WE ss deaas 
2 - STITT ir ee ee Fer ere 
Oe 0k4044009 5000400084 i, Sereree Ge 6k eascs 
4s 6wh od ee ceaedaaenkes 0 eee a 
CP UD -Redaewacdndcéoweadense DE sax tacs ee 


E. Organization 


1. The book is unified by: 


Central theme .......... Yes 10 NoO score ......... 
Chapter interrelation ..... Yes 10 NoO score ......... 
2. The organization is effective: 

Psychologically ......... Yes 10 NoO score ......... 
eo SPPrerer tte Te Yes 10 NoO score ......... 

3. Score 10 for each type of teaching provided for: 
OP GES TIRES 6 ck cs cevessecanveesseass ee 
b) Problematic method ..............+-.44- ee 
kh, Err rrerer rer Ter cr EE seb ee-ew us 
d) Summary and review ............-0.e+ee- PD stb oebies 
e) Class discussion method .............+.+. Se ackaeesen 
EE sb.ce5e' seaewarievene ewae 





F. Atds for Using Found in the Book: 


Indicate your judgment of the value by scoring as follows: 


Superior 15, Good 10, Fair 5, Poor 0. 
Gy MND. 4.00 44500050445 santess tcuawaeaues score 
2. Bibliography (classified, by chapters, for both 

pupil and teacher, reasonably extensive, inclu- 

sive of recent works. A “superior” bibliography 


inches afi these tees)... cc ccc ccs ccccseves score 
PG Sigh Niet awn ct eee teed eeewe® score 
4. Indices (complete, cross-referenced, easy to use) score 
5, POUMIRI THORENS 06s cc ccciccccscsscsssvces score 

6. Pupil Assignments (collateral reading, questions, 
problems, projects) Score 40, 30, 20,10 ....... score 

7. Table of Contents (suggests contents of parts 
and divisions as well as of chapters) .......... score 

8. Titles of illustrations (explanations of tables, 
ee ere See ey Tee Teer ere score 
9. Poutmetes (scare 6, 4, 2,0) .cccccccicc cevcece score 
10. Marginal Notes (score 6, 4, 2,0) ............. score 
EE 6:kse0eeecdaccdaes 

G. Teacher Aids. Superior 40, Good 30, Fair 20, Poor 10. 
Se EE hc k00 05S EEK E 004d 040066005009 4000 R08 score 
Bp EE EE oigbkknsdcedevhwaeeeeeeeatecseas score 
i ED so ickos2ss4asganneeuses desdee ae score 
rr ee 
3. Mechanical Make-Up 

A. 1. Is binding attractive? Yes 5 No 0O..... score 
2. Is weight right? wee Se Be © casas score 
B. 3. Is page of convenient size? Yes 5 No 0O..... score 
4. Is paper of good quality? Yes 5 No 0O..... score 
5. Is printing surface glossy? Yes 0 Nolod..... score 
ee 


$9666.64 48 


eee ee eeee 


46664606464 


C. Quality of Illustrations. Indicate your judgment of the quality by scor- 


ing as follows: Superior 10, Good 5. 
Fair or Poor 0. 


EE 606.0500 004A00 SEs ROLeReeRT Re NEReN score 
OO FETT OO TTUC TET T Te CTT Perr Cre Te score 
Rp EEE decd CAddknadsenn dale O0eeeeseeeden score 
PEP OC TEC re Cr eee ors re score 
ep ED ein dd 5d cadacaeekes ase kasueeane score 
G. See. CRURINEB) occ ccc vcvencesseccses .. score 
OE BG sss dhskn hd ee eos bias chek escuseuses score 


eee ee eeee 


$¢6660668 


eee ee eeee 


0.6499 46.8.68 
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| USE “HYGIEIA” AND | 
BE MONEY AHEAD 


e Send for complimentary booklet 
on the care of blackboards. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY, OHIO - - 200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 








4. Adaptability 
Does the book achieve its purpose as stated in the 
preface ? 
WSs ING Gi sind aia ses ens caee score 
Total score of book 
Maximum score possible 882 
Check purposes for which you think this book could 
be used advantageously: 
Reference work only 
Regular text for class 
Laboratory manual 
Exercise pad or book 
To arouse interest rather than give information 
To give accurate information 
Mainly to furnish drill 
To lead to further work in the subject 
9. Any other 
What competitive works have you reviewed ? 
rere? reer 


maIauh wr = 


Title Author Publisher 
GP veces tHe RECtAGSEN. AUGERESRRASs. “zs eeehiawss 

Title Author Publisher 
Cd die ReEMR REE Cheeses. Sayaneteboss 

Title Author Publisher 


For discussion of textbook appraisal, see: 
a) Hall-Quest, The Textbook (Macmillan) 
b) Franzen and Knight, Textbook Selection (War- 
wick and York) 
c) Maxwell, C. R., The Selection of Textbooks 
(Houghton Mifflin) 
d) Fuller, Florence D., Scientific Evaluation of Text- 
books (Houghton Mifflin) 
e) Nettels, C. H., “Selecting a Chemistry Textbook” 
(Journal of Chem. Edu., July-August, 1929) 
f) Los Angeles Educational Research Bulletin, Octo- 
ber, 1930. 
Procedure, pp. 2-4 Geometry Textbooks, pp. 5-9 
Science, pp. 10-14 Physics pp. 15-20 


NATIONAL SCHOOL-BUSINESS OFFICIALS 
TO MEET AT PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

The committee in charge of arrangements for the 
twenty-second annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Public-School Business Officials, to be held 
May 16-19, at Pittsburgh, Pa., is rapidly completing 
the tentative program. The William Penn Hotel will be 
the headquarters for the meeting. 

Information concerning the meeting, hotels, and 
speakers may be obtained by writing to Mr. W. E. 
Record, president, at Los Angeles, Calif., or to Mr. 
John S. Mount, secretary, at Trenton, N. J. 


The Tentative Program 
Addresses of Welcome — Mr. G. W. Gerwig, Hon. John Her- 
ron, and Mr. N. R. Criss, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Response — Mr. Joseph Miller, Jr., secretary of the board of 
education, New York, N. Y. 

President’s Address — Mr. William E. Record, business man- 
ager, board of education, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Greetings from the California State Association — Mr. George 
L. Yelland, secretary of the board of education, Alhambra, Calif. 

Equipment and Supplies — Dr. Walter D. Cocking, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Report of Committee on School Supplies — Mr. R. W. Hib- 
bert, director of supplies, board of education, St. Louis. Mo. 

Economies in School Administration — William C. Bruce, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Report of Committee on Pay-as-You-Go — Mr. John B. Wyn- 
koop, business manager, board of education, Bridgeport, Conn. 

School Construction — Walter C. Martin, superintendent of 
school buildings, New York, N. Y. 

New Demands of Public Education Lewis A. Wilson, As- 
sistant Commissioner for Vocational Education, Albany, N. Y. 

Keeping the Faith Dr. Ben G. Graham, superintendent of 
schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Importance of Economies in School Administration in a Time 
of Financial Depression Russell Forbes, National Municipal 
League, New York City. 

Doing More with Less Edward T. Gushee, purchasing agent 
of the board of education, Detroit, Mich. 

The Family Tree of School Economy — Ned H. Dearborn, 
Director of Institute of Education, New York University. 

Sound Financial Policies — Marcus Aaron, president, board of 
education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Simplified Purchasing —-- George A. Cooper, National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C. 

Intramural Student Body Funds in High Schools R. L. Daly, 
Auditor, board of education, St. Louis, Mo. 

How School Districts Profit by Report of Committee on In- 
surance Research —W. N. Decker, secretary, board of education, 
Altoona, Pa. 


HOW CAN THE BURDEN OF SCHOOL-DEBT 
SERVICE BE REDUCED 
To the Editor: 

In the retrenchments made during the past three 
years one fact stands out which deserves more than 
passing consideration. While the school districts have 
been forced to drastically reduce their budgets in every 
way possible for instruction, maintenance, operation, 
and capital outlay, they have not been able to reduce 
their cost of debt service. It would seem only fair, in 
a period of retrenchment, that all should share as 
evenly as possible. There is no logical reason why an 
employee of a corporation should not stand in the 
same relation to the income of that corporation with 
the bondholder. His wages are as important to him 
as the interest on bonds is to the bondholder. Under 
our present laws, however, the investor has a prior 
claim on the income of a corporation as against the 
laborer. The laborer must not only bear the loss 
brought about by a depression in business, but in order 
that the investor may be paid in full his pay envelop 
must suffer. 


Why should not everyone be placed upon an equal 
footing? In a time like this it would seem only fair 
that the money lender should assume his proportional 
share of the loss with the laborer. In some instances he 
has, but in many others he has not. School boards 
throughout the land have not been able to reduce 
their cost for debt services with other costs. With the 
changing value of the dollar, the money lender could 
well afford to take his proportional part of the reduced 
income of the school district and still be as well off as 
he was in the twenties when most of these obligations 
were contracted. 


Under the Constitution of Missouri a school district 
is not authorized to bond itself for more than 5 per 
cent of its assessed valuation. With reductions in as- 
sessments, in the past three years we have seen 
valuations reduced in some cases sufficiently to make 
the outstanding bonded indebtedness of school districts 
in this state run as high as 10 per cent. It is quite 
obvious that districts of this kind will find it almost 
impossible to meet their debt obligations. The boards 
of education in these districts are now facing the prob- 
lem as to whether they will default in their obligation 
to the children or their creditors. It seems to me that 
it would be unfair for the board to throw the entire 
burden upon either the creditor or the children. The 
logical solution to this problem is to let all-share pro- 
portionately in any reductions that the board is forced 
to make. 


The board of education of Hamtramck, Michigan, is 
cutting debt service the same as all other school costs 
and offering the bondholders their proportionate share 
of the total revenue of the school district. Such a pro- 
cedure seems fair to all. In the case of a school district 
whose valuation has been cut in half, it would seem 
logical that if the district was bonded to the constitu- 
tional limit there is nothing left for them to do but to 
default upon their bonds and refinance their bond issue 
somewhat in proportion to the district’s ability to pay. 

The eternal debt which adulthood owes to childhood 
is one which should in every way be as sacred and 
binding as that of the debtor to the creditor. The least 
that our society can do and be fair to the childhood 
of this country is to place them on a par with the 
creditors of the school. To deprive them unduly of 
educational opportunities in order that the money 
lenders be paid in full places us in the position of de- 
faulting upon our moral debts in order to meet our 
financial obligations. 

W. H. Lemmer 
Flat River, Mo., 
March 28, 1932. 
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A SURVEY OF MONTANA SCHOOL 
BOARDS 


(Concluded from Page 24) 


boards is about 3.4 per cent. This significant dif- 
ference might provide a fruitful field for future 
investigation. 

In the cases studied, it is interesting to note that 
when there is one woman on the board, the clerk 
is also a woman. If there are two women members 
the clerk is more likely to be a man, thus preserv- 
ing the proper balance between the sexes. One in- 
teresting rural board is composed of three women, 
each the mother of eight children. This school would 
furnish much data on the results of a feminine 
board, and on the advantage of having parents on 
the board. 

The board members were divided into the fol- 
lowing groups according to education: All who have 
had schooling in the grades but none beyond are 
listed in the elementary group; those with high- 
school training but none beyond are listed in the 
high-school group, but not in either of the other 
two groups; those with any college training are 
listed in the college group only. Business-college 
courses, commercial courses, correspondence-school 
work and college short courses are all classed as 
high-school work for the purpose of this report. The 
data on college work is quite accurate as the clerk 
usually gave the name of the college, length of 
time in attendance and degrees received, if any. 

Table II shows the education of board members 
for each class of district. The county-high-school 

TABLE II. Education of Board Members 
Facts Given in Percentage 
First Second Third Rural County Total 


Elementary 25 32 57 71 18.7 56 
High School 28.6 36 24 22 28.6 26 
College 46.4 31 19 7 53 18 


TABLE III. Occupations of Male Board Members 
Facts Given in Percentage 
First Second Third Rural County Total 


Proprietors 20 28 19 2 30 13.8 
Professional 32 15 5 11 6.2 
Manager 9 7 a 8 4.4 
Commerce 8 3 2.3 a7 1.47 
Clerical 16 8 7.5 1 11 4.8 
Manual 20 13 9.4 3.8 7 7.5 
Agricultural 4 25 50 92 27 61.7 


board leads in percentage of college-trained mem- 
bers, due partly to the county superintendents be- 
ing all college trained. If we deduct these and con- 
sider appointive members only, we find that they 
compare favorably with members from first-class 
districts, 45 per cent being college trained. Due to 
the presence of so many professional men on the 
first-class board, the average number of years spent 
by each member in college is considerably above 
that of the county board. 

On the rural boards we find four reported as il- 
literate. Two of these are on the same board in a 
foreign settlement and cannot speak understand- 
able English. The third member can read and 
write a little English and can speak enough of it 
for ordinary business. 

Table III shows the percentage of board mem- 
bers engaged in the various occupations. It is evi- 
dent that the farmers and small business men 
dominate the schools of the state. The low percent- 
age of professional men on third-class and rural 
boards is due largely to the absence of this class 
from the community. Thus these districts lose the 
services of men usually classed as the most desir- 
able for board members. 

The argument may be advanced that as long as 
the schools are mostly for the farm children in 
these districts, the farmer should have control. This 
can easily result in an unbalanced program or a 
backward school, which a board chosen from a 
number of occupations and having a diversity of 
viewpoints would avoid, at the expense possibly of 
added friction in meetings. 

Manual workers obviously do not secure repre- 
sentation on the board in proportion to their num- 
bers. It seems natural, and to me desirable, for the 
people to refuse a position of such trust and re- 
sponsibility to one who has failed to rise above the 
status of day labor. We do find, and quite properly, 
that the men on the school board from the manual- 
labor group are almost all skilled or semiskilled 
workmen working at established trades. Too often, 
in the smaller community, the day laborer is a 
rather poor type or an itinerant and in neither 
case would he be desirable as a board member. 
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While the clergy exerts quite an influence on edu- 
cation throughout the country and Counts found 32 
clergymen in a total of 2,943 board members, this 
survey shows none in all the towns and villages of 
Montana. For some reason, then, there is opposi- 
tion to having clergymen serve on Montana school 
boards. There is no available data to indicate the 
reason for this. 

The number of unmarried board members is neg- 
ligible, being less than 4 per cent of the total, with 
most of the cases occurring in isolated rural dis- 
tricts where there is a shortage of candidates. Sev- 
enty per cent of all members have children and 
over 86 per cent own real estate. In but 4 cases do 
we find a man on the board who is not married and 
does not own real estate in the district. In the case 
of women members, all are married except the 
county superintendents. The 4 men mentioned 
above who are single and without real estate all live 
in mining towns where the company owns all the 
property. There is one board on the list whose mem- 
bers have no children. 

While the length of meetings is fairly constant 
for all types of boards, the number of meetings, 
and consequently the total time spent on school 
business, varies directly with the size of the district. 
Rural districts reported both the shortest meetings 
(20 minutes) and the longest (6 hours). Most 
boards agree that a meeting should be not less than 
1 nor more than 2% hours in length. That longer 
meetings are considered inefficient by the clerks is 
indicated by such notations as “mostly hot air” 
and “gab-fest” on the reports of the longer meet- 
ings. 

Conclusions 

At present no additional legal requirements for 
board members are justified by Montana condi- 
tions. A property requirement is unnecessary, and 
on requiring that a board member have children in 
the district school would be foolish, as it would de- 
prive many districts of the services of experienced 
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members whose children have graduated. 

The school board in Montana represents a se- 
lected group from the standpoint of education, oc- 
cupation, property ownership, age, and marriage. 
Board members in the larger districts tend to be 
older, wealthier, better educated, and more conserv- 
ative. 

The typical member of both county board and 
the first-class district board is 51 years old, married, 
the father of 3 children, an owner of real estate, 
and either a proprietor or a professional man. The 
typical member for the second-class board differs 
from them only in age, being 48. In the third-class 
district, the typical member is 47, the father of 4 
children, and a farmer owning his own place. The 
typical rural board member differs from him in age 
only, being 45. There is so much variation in the 
other members of the board that it would add 
nothing to the discussion to try to give a typical 
board for each type of district. 

No effort has been made in this study to deter- 
mine the type of man who would make the best 
board member, or to indicate any standards by 
which he should be selected. 

Some questions raised by this study, but which 
no attempt was made to answer, are: 

Is a high standard of education desirable for 
school-board members — particularly those on 
rural boards? If so, must we consolidate rural dis- 
tricts to achieve this result? 

Should the various occupational groups have 
more nearly proportional representation on the 
board? 

Is the appointive county high-school board ac- 
tually a better board as the data in this study 
would indicate? 

Desirable as any changes may appear on the 
surface, Montana conditions are such that an ex- 
haustive study would be necessary to determine 
which changes would actually improve the school- 
board situation in the state. 


School-Bus SERVICE in Two Districts 


How Competitive Bidding, Under Fair Conditions, Brings Economies 
Katherine Provost, Twin Falls, Idaho 


Consolidated districts constantly face the prob- 
lem of transportation of children between home and 
school. And every board must answer the question: 
“Who should own and operate the busses to in- 
sure the best service at the least cost?” 

Two school districts in South Idaho present data 
that may be of value in arriving at an answer. 
Practically identical conditions govern the transpor- 
tation of 700 to 800 students in each, daily. Roads 
are of like construction, climatic conditions are the 
same, and each district uses nine busses. 
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One is the Twin Falls district. Twin Falls uses 
privately owned busses. The other is the Burley dis- 
trict, whose busses are publicly owned. Twin Falls 
made the change gradually from horse-drawn 
wagons to motors. Burley, consolidating a dozen 
years later, was motorized from the first. 

The differences are small and compensating. Bur- 
ley is slightly higher in altitude and has more snow. 
It also has better natural roads. In both districts, 
the busses make two morning and two afternoon 

(Concluded on Page 60) 


ae AUTOMOBILE bert ae 


THE SCHOOL BUS FLEET USED FOR THE TWIN FALLS SCHOOL SYSTEM 
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finest schools and colleges throughout the country. Write for 
Catalog No. 14-F. 
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of the highly successful Benton Harbor Plan, 


the modern answer to an urgent present-day 
question, means increased educational facili- 


ties at an amazing savings in actual cost. 


Sis 


ScHOOLs in seventy-two cities, in twenty-six states of 
the Union, have adopted the Benton Harbor Plan of 
co-operative vocational education as carried on by the 
International Correspondence Schools. 


The Benton Harbor Plan is a proved method of equal- 
izing and individualizing educational opportunities in 
high schools and junior colleges—and at the same time 
reducihg per pupil costs. 


Today the reduction of costs is a general necessity, 
which commends consideration of this Plan. But more 
important, under the Benton Harbor Plan any junior college 
or high school can offer expert instruction in hundreds of courses 
which otherwise would be prohibitive because of lack of instruc- 
tors and prohibitive expense. Ten years ago, due to these 
very reasons, this co-operative Plan with I. C. S. was con- 
ceived and effectively demonstrated at Benton Harbor, 
Michigan. Hence the name. 


Any school using this Plan can start with one pupil 
as well as a group. It is simple and flexible. Any of the 
hundreds of I. C. S. Courses, prepared by leading authori- 
ties, is available for study by one or any number of stu- 
dents. A member of the local school staff supervises the 
entire operation of the Plan. Texts are furnished by I.C.S. 
Expert instruction, relieving the supervisor of all details, 
is provided by I. C. S. Contact with the student is main- 
tained through this local supervisor. The per pupil cost 
is amazingly low. 

Complete information on the Benton Harbor Plan, 
and comment on it by prominent educators, will be 
furnished you upon request. When you ask for this in- 
formation you incur no obligation. Just mail the coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 









HIGH SCHOOL SERVICE DEPT., SCRANTON, PA. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information about the Benton 


Harbor Plan. 


Name 


School 





City i 
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Text Books Bound in Solid Binders Board are Bound to Last 


The life of the binding of a text book de- 
pends very largely on the nature of the 
board used for the foundation of its cover. 
Solid Binders Board is a highly specialized 


product developed to meet the requirements 


of book binding. 


Solid Binders Board has greater density, 
toughness and flexibility than other types of 
board used for binding books. It costs but 


a fraction of a cent more per book than less 


durable boards. 


Solid Binders Board gives strength and dur- 
ability to the corners and edges of books 
just where the greatest possible resistance to 
wear is most necessary. 


Solid Binders Board is specified by School 
Executives who have made comparative 
studies of the life of books under actual 
conditions of service. 


It Will Pay You to Include This Clause in All Your Book Orders: 


“Books to be bound in Solid Binders Board made to the speci- 
fications® of the Binders Board Manufacturers Association.” 


+ Copies of these specifications, based on tests made for the 


Association by the U. S. Bureau of Standards, 


on request. 


will be sent 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


370 Lexington Avenue 


Colonial Board Company..... Manchester, Conn. 


Consolidated Paper Company..... Monroe, Mich. 


C. L. Lloyd, Secretary 


Members 


The Davey Company........... Jersey City, N. J. 
Fandango Mills... .scccssscscess Millburn, N. J. 
Riverside Paper Mfg. Company, Glastonbury, Conn. 


New York City 


C. H. Norton Company....N. Westchester, Conn. 


Otter River Board Company. ..Otter River, Mass. 
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trips daily. Twin Falls has busses of slightly larger 
capacity and transports a slightly larger number of 
students. 

When Twin Falls began motorizing its system, 
there was but one company in the field ready to 
handle the business. The first bus was a home-built 
body, on a truck chassis —a hard-riding, cumber- 
some affair with no heat in winter, no ventilation 
in summer. As the demand for motorization grew, 
this bus was duplicated. 

Dissatisfied with the service, but wholly in the 
dark as to what to expect for the money, the board 
finally advertised for bids. This brought out a com- 
peting firm, and evoked better service at a lower 
cost. 

Bids during the next year brought still another 
competitor, eliminated the original operator, and 
gave to the district the service of six new standard- 
make busses of minimum-load capacity of 45 each, 
with every available device for safety and comfort, 
and with adult drivers and full liability insurance 
— all for $8.75 per bus per day. 

The bidder was a local garage man, already 
equipped to handle the business at wholesale cost, 
and using it as a means for keeping his regular 
force busy during winter. His bid brought the figure 
down to .002 cents per pupil per mile — the lowest 
figure the Twin Falls district had ever paid. On the 
other hand, the Burley district pays .0037 per pupil 
per mile — and this figure did not include depre- 
ciation and interest on the investment of $15,000 
for a garage and $2,500 for its furnishings. 

The bus investment in Burley is low. Bodies 
built in the garage are mounted on smalli-car chas- 
sis. They cost about $700 each. They are hard-rid- 
ing, without heat and, according to the district 
statement, depreciate 33 per cent annually. Adult 
drivers are paid $50 a month —three hours daily, 
60 hours for $50. A mechanic is paid $125 a month, 
a transportation manager, $175. Busses are rated at 
55 capacity, but operate at about 40 a load. 

During the past two years, the Burley board has 
arbitrarily cut transportation costs 20 per cent. 
Still, exclusive of capital costs, depreciation, and in- 
terest, the per capita cost in that district stands at 
$23.21, against the $17.19 for the neighboring Twin 


Falls district, where the service is contracted —a 
more comfortable service that saves a very material 
sum annually. 


Book Newr. 


Public School Support in the United States 

By Royce Stanley Pitkin. Cloth bound, 143 pages. 
Price, $1. Published by Stephen Daye Press, Brattle- 
boro, Vermont. 

This book analyzes the status of school support in 
the light of an economic depression. It sets forth in a 
practical and compact way the manner in which the 
public schools weathered economic storms in the past, 
beginning with the depression of 1837. 

By means of a series of tables, the author records 
school attendance and school costs as applied to the 
older states, and demonstrates the tendencies and 
changes as these have come about. These statistical 
studies deal with the states of Massachusetts, New 
York, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, 
North Carolina, Michigan, and Wisconsin, and some 
of the larger and older cities, such as Boston and 
Baltimore. 

The author makes it clear that the struggle to estab- 
lish and maintain the public school has been a long and 
arduous one. While there is much that is inspiring in the 
story of the nation’s system of public institutions, he 
holds that the periods of depression afford the most 
suggestive and profitable lessons. 

If the present situation is a trying one, it remains to 
be told that the history of the past shows periods of 
greater trial and difficulty. But after each such trial 
and difficulty there have followed adjustments and 
changes which in themselves have carried beneficial re- 
sults. Each period has taught its own lessons. 


The Road to Latin 


By Helen M. Chesnutt, Martha W. Olivenbaum, and 
Nellie P. Rosebaugh. Cloth, 560 pages, illustrated. The 
John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The method of this book is the golden mean between 
the old method of formal exercises and paradigms and 
the direct method. The pupil reads Latin from the 
beginning. Each reading lesson is followed by a care- 
ful study of the vocabulary and grammatical principles 
involved. The illustrations are frequently an integral 
part of the text and, for the most part, they are well 





chosen. A few of them, however, are rather objection- 
able. 


In the Workshop 

By Florence Piper Tuttle. Cloth, 287 pages, illus- 
trated. Longmans, Green and Company, New York 
City. 

This is a third reader of Our Book World series. 
It describes the activities of a schoolroom which was 
called a workshop because each pupil was found busy 
with his part of the project being worked out. 

The children will enjoy these accounts of living as 
the Indians do, visiting a dairy farm, a trip with Lind- 
bergh, a visit to China and various health and civic 
activities. They will learn, too, as they read, how to 
dramatize all these activities — to learn by doing. 


Immigrant Gifts to American Life 

By Allen H. Eaton. Cloth bound, 185 pages. Price, 
a Published by Russel Sage Foundation, New York 
city. 

Here is a book that should have been written by 
someone long ago. The great debt which the American 
people owe to the immigrant races has never been 
properly acknowledged. The author confines himself to 
the contribution made by the foreign born in the arts 
and crafts field. He might have gone farther, much 
further, and recorded the contribution made in a 
broader sense, to the several branches of art, to science, 
to literature, to political science, to commerce and in- 
dustry. 

The author’s work, held within the compos of his 
subject, is excellently carried out. Various arts and 
crafts exhibitions are well described and _ illustrated. 
Some of the illustrations are in color. 

The Foreword written by Shelby M. Harrison, 
and the Preface submitted by the author, are highly 
illuminating as to the subject in its ethical and historic 
aspects. 


Beyond the School 
By Frank A. Rexford, Chas. M. Smith, Sarah L. 
Sellin, and Paul F. Frabbito. Cloth, 429 pages, illus- 
trated. Henry Holt and Company, New York City. 
Here is an excellent book for young high-school stu- 
dents, by a group of New York City teachers. The 
subtitle, “A Textbook on Work and Living,” describes 


the contents. It is arranged, for the most part, as a 
series of class discussions, led by a teacher, and inter- 
spersed with questions to the student who is reading 
the book. 

A generous sampling of common occupations supplies 
the subject matter. The reading or studying of this book 
should give the student a good general knowledge of 
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The series supreme 


Canby, Opdycke, and Gillum’s 


HIGH SCHOOL 
- ENGLISH - 


is in step with the lively tempo of modern 
boys’ and girls’ life and activities 


It is built on the modern philosophy of teaching Eng- 
lish—that English is to be studied as a tool for use in 
everyday life, not as a classroom subject only. Its en- 
tire equipment aims to develop a working facility in 
written and spoken English. In abundance and quality, 
the exercises and practice materials in these books ex- 


ceed, it is believed, any other series on the market 
today. 


Book I, published last year, enjoyed immediate popularity and 
success. The new addition to the series, Book II, upholds in 
every respect the excellence of the first book, and enables the 
teacher to promote further the gains that HIGH SCHOOL ENG- 
LISH has effected in interest and scholarship. 


BOOK I—Grade 9 BOOK II—Grade 10 
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INCLUDE THESE in next year’s textbook requisition | 


A new approach 


Packard, Sinnott, and Overton's 


THE NATIONS 
> AT WORK - 


An Industrial and Commercial Geography 


Gives a complete industrial picture of each of the prin- 
cipal nations of the world, viewing the nations not as 
separate entities producing only for their own needs, 
but as component members of the great world com- 


munity. 
Up-to-the-minute factual and statistical material 
Unit-plan organization 
Simple, enjoyable style 
More than 600 illustrated subjects—part of the learn- 


ing equipment. Many maps, including eight large two- 
page maps in color. 


$1.20 : 


New York 
Boston — Chicago 


the whole field of occupations and help him materially 
in his choice of a career. The selected bibliography for 
further reading is an additional help. 


The Living Language 

By Wilbert L. Carr and George D. Hadzsits. Cloth, 
416 pp., illustrated. $1.36. D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

This is a beginner’s Latin book entirely different from 
the usual text. The student learns Latin by reading it 
and building up his own vocabulary and rules of 
grammar. 


Graded Letters 

Book I. By John G. Kirk and George E. Mumford. 
Cloth, 170 pp. Price, 88 cents. The John C. Winston 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This book introduces a new idea into the dictation 
field. The material is graded for letters, articles, and in- 
tensive drills based on a vocabulary of the 500 com- 
monly used words. Part I provides the teacher with 
the means of making automatic the recall of 70 per 
cent of the words which a student uses in business 
letters. Part II offers a review of the first 500 words 
and intensive drill on the second 500. Part III contains 
letters in shorthand to be used in reading drills. The 
book is notable for its consideration of the syllable in- 
tensity and sentence length in dictation and for its 
scientific vocabulary count. 


Health Studies — Personal Health 

By F. M. Gregg and Hugh G. Rowell. Cloth, 319 
pages, illustrated. Price, 84 cents. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Self-activity or the laboratory method is the plan on 
which this book for the seventh or eighth grade is 
built. It imparts directly all the essential information 
on anatomy, physiology, and hygiene but provides for 
a continuous series of notebook exercises involving per- 
sonal investigation of the pupil’s health and health 
habits, measurements of height, weight, strength, dis- 
covery and correction of physical defects, and labo- 
ratory study of such specimens as the brain and bones 
of animals. 

There is a companion volume on the Home and 
Community for another year’s work. A teachers’ man- 
ual is provided for each volume. 


Studies in Creative Writing 
By William R. Wunsch and Mary R. Smith. Cloth, 
368 pages. Henry Holt and Company, New York City. 
“The claim of the book to uniqueness,” say the 
authors, “lies in its simple exercises in word selection, 
sense impression, poetic insight, and creative thought, 
and in its wealth of illustrative material drawn from 





$1.28 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


the notebooks of students.” It is strictly a study of 
creative writing, which should develop the latent abil- 
ity of any high-school student. 

It is a pity that the selections from students’ note- 
books were made “at random.” While most of them 
are worthy of imitation, a few contain thoughts that 
should be kept out of the mind. 


Health Studies —— Home and Community 


By F. M. Gregg and Hugh G. Rowell. Cloth, 263 pp., 
illustrated. 76 cents. World Book Company, Yonkers, 
ING Es 

Home and Community, a companion volume to Per- 
sonal Health, is a practical textbook for the seventh 
or eighth grade. It will serve very well even if the 
teacher does not consider it necessary to carry out the 
experimental work outlined. Directions are given for 
cultivating bacteria for experiment. Flies, mosquitoes, 
etc., are studied. Community measures for preventing 
the spread of disease are given special attention. 


Our Neighbors Near and Far 


By Frances Carpenter. Cloth, 232 pages. Price, 96 
cents. American Book Company, Chicago, Ill. 

This introductory geography is a radical departure 
from the earlier texts in that it approaches the subject 
from the purely human standpoint. The world is an 
interesting place in which live many interesting people 
who differ widely from one another in race and civil- 
ization, in industry and commerce, in habits and cus- 
toms, in shelter, clothing, and food. These people are 
affected in their lives to a great extent by their physi- 
cal environment, by the character of their highlands or 
lowlands, by the rainfall or dryness of their regions, 
by the presence of rivers and oceans, by the warmth 
or coldness of their climates, etc. The lesson units take 
on the character of imaginary journeys carefully chosen 
to introduce significant geographic phenomena, and to 
include the most important regions of the globe. The 
constant comparison of strange conditions is made 
possible by describing children in the countries visited 
and by showing how their lives differ from those of 
American children. The device allows for a balance 
between the social and the physical facts of geography 
so that the more scientific data on the continents, 
oceans, earth movements, maps, and map reading are 
given a human-interest aspect. The author is masterful 
in eliminating detail and in holding to highlights. Prob- 
lems, completion tests, globe and map exercises, and 
travel diaries, and comparative charts are among the 
effective learning and testing devices. The language of 
the book is natural and simple, and the illustrations are 
new and fresh, but quite typical. 


Price $1.72 


Dallas — Atlanta 
San Francisco 


Using English 

Book. Two. By Luella B. Cook. Cloth, 606 pages, 
illustrated. $1.60. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York City. 

The outstanding feature of this book lies in the 
author’s direct and avowed attempt to teach the high- 
school student to think for himself. In pursuing this 
laudable purpose, a very necessary caution is not suffi- 
ciently in evidence; namely, that much of the so-called 
“standardized thinking” is the embodiment of the laws 
of nature and of Divine revelation — ultimate author- 
ities, both of Divine origin. In fact, the answers to 
some of the questions listed for investigation or discus- 
sion have been given ages ago by these authorities and 
only confusion of mind can come to the young student 
from the reading of most of the modern discussions and 
especially from one or more of the modern critics 
mentioned. 

The latter part of the book is a good dynamic course 
in composition and grammar. 


Progressive Problems in Physics 

By Fred R. Miller. Cloth, 234 pages’. D. C. Heath & 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

This inclusive collection of problems covers the broad 
field of physics. The entire material has been carefully 
tested to keep it within the ability of high-school 
classes. A useful section is devoted to typical examina- 
tion papers taken from college entrance and New York 
state regents’ examinations. 

English at Work i 

By Helen Rand. Cloth, 412 pages, illustrated. Henry 
Holt and Company, New York City. 

This book aims to teach high-school pupils to think 
by directing their observation and reasoning in simple 
everyday interests and in business and social situations. 
Formal logic is not attempted, but examples of correct 
and faulty reasoning are given for the application of 
judgment. 

Part II is a concise summary of the principles of 
grammar and composition, including punctuation and 
spelling. 

We Look About Us 

By Gerald S. Craig and Agnes Burke. Cloth, 199 pp., 
illustrated. Ginn and Company, Boston, Mass. 

This is the first book of the Pathways to Science 
series. It initiates first-grade children into some of the 
commonest facts of nature via the story route. The 
children in the book do such things as preparing an 
aquarium, using a magnet, a syphon, a lever, etc., 
reading a thermometer, and planting a garden. Their 
teacher, their parents, and other grown-ups explain the 
“science.” 
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FINANCING EDUCATION IN PHILADELPHIA 


The school board of Philadelphia and the members 
of the finance committee during the present year ap- 
proached with fear and trembling the matter of mak- 
ing up the school budget for the year 1933 which had 
been estimated at $33,563,000. The board has two 
main sources from which it derives its income; namely, 
taxation of real estate, and the distribution of state 
apportionments. 

Mr. Harry T. Stoddart, speaking recently before the 
Schoolmen’s Week on “The Financing of Education,” 
discussed the preparation of the budget, the selection 
of the amounts for the several departments, and the 
determining of the tax levy in dollars and cents. He 
showed that in the past eight years, the delinquency in 
tax collections has increased from 5 to 24 1/3 per cent. 
To overcome this shortage, a certain percentage is de- 
ducted from the taxes which experience has shown can- 
not be collected during the year. This deduction, it was 
explained, is made up from the taxes not paid in 
former years and which are termed delinquent. 

Mr. Stoddart pointed out that, in spite of a large 
delinquency in the tax collections for the year 1932, 
the school board of Philadelphia was able to pay all of 
its current expenses and have a small balance remaining 
at the end of the year. This was accomplished by 
strict economy and the codperation of all school 
employees. 

Concluding his talk, Mr. Stoddart pleaded for a form 
of income tax for the benefit of the schools. This tax, 
he explained, should be incorporated in order to relieve 
the burden on real estate and to place the burden 
where it belongs — on the thousands who pay nothing 
for the great privilege of education. He pleaded that 
each one put his shoulder to the wheel and help the 
educational state of the state. 


PEORIA SCHOOLS HAVE ECONOMY 
PROGRAM 


The public schools of Peoria, Ill., according to the 
findings of a recent study, have not followed the na- 
tional trend of advancing educational costs which 
reached the peak in 1930. Peoria school costs, it is 
shown, have been dropping steadily since 1926 under 
an economy program promoted by Supt. E. C. Fisher 
and members of the Peoria board of education. Under 
the state law, the Peoria school-tax rate has been set 
at a maximum of $1.75, but the school board has kept 
the actual rate down to $1.60, in 1932 reduced it to 
$1.587, and is planning a further reduction for 1933. 
Although average national costs of education and costs 
in other Illinois cities have approached $100 per pupil, 


the costs in Peoria during 1931-32 were only $80.74, 
including all costs of instruction and administration, 
building operation and maintenance, fixed charges and 
interest. 

In spite of the fact that the Peoria costs have been 
exceedingly low, the board of education has carried on 
an extensive building program on the pay-as-you-go 
plan. The schools have been conducted without frills, 
with common sense, and with justice to the teachers. 
The school curriculum and the general educational pro- 
gram has been quite up to the standard of other cities 
of equal size throughout the State of Illinois. These 
accomplishments have been possible only because of 
the united efforts of the board of education and of 
the superintendent of schools, who have fought val- 
iantly to overcome a general feeling of distrust of the 
schools following the Dougherty disclosures nearly 
twenty years ago. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


4 Lima, Ohio. The school board has voted to make 
a slight reduction in the salaries of teachers, janitors, 
and office clerks, as an economy measure. In the carry- 
ing out of its economy program, the board has en- 
deavored to maintain its regular educational program, 
without the curtailment of any necessary subjects or 
departments. 

¢ Grand Rapids, Mich. The school’ board has 
offered for sale $490,000 in tax-anticipation bonds on 
its delinquent taxes for the current year and the pre- 
ceding year. One resolution provided for borrowing 
$343,000 on 80 per cent of the due and unpaid taxes 
for the current year with the proviso that $290,000 
be borrowed now and the remainder as needed. A sec- 
ond resolution provided for a loan of $253,000 on 60 
per cent of the due and unpaid taxes for 1930-31, with 
the proviso that $200,000 be sold now and the re- 
mainder as needed. 

# Des Moines, Iowa. The school board anticipates 
a cut of $619,000 in its annual school budget, as a result 
of the passage of the substitute for the Beatty-Bennett 
tax-reduction bill by the legislature. The application of 
the reduction, it is estimated, will mean a cut in teach- 
ers’ salaries, the elimination of some subjects, the dis- 
missal of school employees, and a further increase in 
the ‘teaching load. The additional salary reductions 
would amount to $125,000. 

4 Willard, Ohio. The school board has adopted an 
economy program for the school year, providing for 
salary reductions, cuts in operating costs and school 
maintenance. The economies will be carried out with 
no curtailment of the teaching staff or of necessary 


educational activities. The anticipated salary cut is 5 
per cent, while the costs of maintenance and operation 
will reach approximately 15 per cent. 

# Memphis, Tenn. The school board has voted to 
cut the annual school budget from $2,500,000 to $2,- 
200,000, making a saving of $300,000 for the year. The 
largest cut was in instruction, the board cutting the 
expenditures from $1,635,812 to $1,370,863, or a total 
reduction of $256,405. Administration expense was cut 
from $43,979 to $38,146, and codrdinate activities were 
reduced from $9,300 to $7,500. Operation of the school 
plant was cut from $156,540 to $128,819, and mainte- 
nance from $27,454 to $23,520. 

4 Youngstown, Ohio. Under the unit-control system, 
which went into effect last January, the city schools 
have been enabled to meet the problems of the de- 
pression in a satisfactory manner. The curtailments 
embodied in Supt. G. E. Roudebush’s program were 
carried out with ease and rapidity under the new unit 
system. While the unit system has the benefits of effi- 
ciency and gives the superintendent of schools an open 
hand, it also gives that official a load of responsibility. 
The board of education is more powerful than ever 
before, for it acts as a unit to guide him. Every single 
expenditure must be passed on by the entire board. The 
superintendent attends to the detail work, leaving the 
board members time for more important executive 
matters. 

4 Girard, Ohio. The local teachers have offered to 
give free service for two weeks in order to assist the 
board in completing the regular school term. The 
board has proposed that the teachers be asked to wait 
two additional weeks for their pay, until after the 
taxes have been collected. The proposal means that 
the shortage in funds will be reduced from $33,000 to 
$20,000. .« 

4 Piqua, Ohio. The members of the teaching staff 
have offered to accept any reduction necessary in sala- 
ries for the remainder of the school term in order to 
insure a nine and one-half month school term. 

4 Great Falls, Mont. The school board has made a 
reduction of $46,181 in the salary item of the school 
budget. The salary reduction amounts to $12,786 in 
the high school, and $32,310 in the elementary schools. 
School clerks were cut $1,085. It represents a cut of 
approximately 1014 per cent and makes a total reduc- 
tion of 30 per cent for the two years 1932-33 and 
1933-34. The total reduction in the budget amounted 
to $67,322. 

4 Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has voted 
to shorten the school term next year by two weeks. 
making the summer and Christmas vacations each one 
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week longer. The change was made as an economy to 
meet a greatly reduced budget. The board has called 
for bids on 600 typewriters, to replace school machines 
now three years old. Through its action, the board re- 
jected a suggestion of Business Superintendent George 
F. Womrath, that machines be exchanged only at the 
end of nine years’ service, to effect a saving of from 
$30,000 to $77,000. 

@ The county school board of Hillsborough county, 
Florida, has discussed plans for a refunding program 
for outstanding school-bond issues. It is proposed to 
issue new bonds at lower interest rates, as a means of 
reducing the debt appropriation. 

4 Gary, Ind. The Allied Council of Civic Associa- 
tions has submitted recommendations to the board of 
education, calling for drastic changes in the school sys- 
tem, including temporary revamping of the work- 
study-play program. The council voted against the 
suggested closing of the schools during the winter 
months, favored elimination of all possible school ac- 
tivities other than academic subjects, and suggested 
that salaries be reduced only sufficiently to absorb the 
balance of the school deficit. The suggestions were 
made following an announcement of Supt. William 
Wirt that $400,000 must be cut from the school budg- 
et to meet increasing tax delinquencies this year. 

¢ Cambridge, Mass. The school board has approved 
the budget, submitted by Supt. M. E. Fitzgerald, call- 
ing for an expenditure of $1,862,883 for the school 
year 1933-34. The school board, in adopting the budget 
as submitted, voted to cut a number of items totaling 
$40,000, but refused to authorize the superintendent to 
reorganize the school system in order to save $429,000 
as suggested by the mayor. 

@ The Chicago board of education called $1,863,350 
in 1931 tax warrants, as of April 7, 1933. The present 
call is in addition to a recent call for $1,070,000. 

4 Watertown, N. Y. The school board has been suc- 
cessful in raising the budget recommendation of the 
city finance commission. The finance commission had 
cut the school budget to $383,734, but the school board 
was able to establish a compromise at $419,554, which 
was accepted by the town voters. 

@ Newark, N. J. The school board has made a study 
of the recent demand of the citizens’ advisory com- 
mittee for a $750,000 cut in the operating expenses of 
the board. Mr. Henry Young, president of the board, 
intimated that the board would meet the demand im- 
posed upon it, but no set program had been arranged 
to meet it. 

4 Detroit, Mich. The school board has prepared an 
economy program, calling for a reduction of $8,000,000 
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in expenditures for the year 1933-34. Under the new 
program, a nine-month school year and other econ- 
omies have been ordered to meet the reduction in the 
budget. Teachers are required to teach more pupils, no 
new employees are being employed, and the entire per- 
sonnel has been reduced. A further saving is being 
effected by discounting all bills 2 per cent for prompt 
payment. 

4 Fostoria, Ohio. The school board has adopted an 
economy program, calling for drastic cuts in school 
operating costs for the 1933-34 school term. The saving 
will be effected by salary cuts for all school employees, 
a curtailment or elimination of certain school activities, 
the employment of teachers on a monthly contract 
basis, and the elimination of married women teachers. 
The eliminations, curtailments, and salary cuts will re- 
sult in a total wage reduction of $20,000 for the next 
school year. 

4 Adrian, Mich. The school board has accepted an 
offer of the teachers’ committee to codperate in the 
preparation of an economy program for the next school 
year. The economy program will seek to effect econ- 
omies which will keep the school expenditures for the 
year within an appropriation of $156,000, which is a 
reduction of $55,000, or 25 per cent below the estimate 
for 1932. 

@ Worcester, Mass. An additional salary contribu- 
tion of 5 per cent by local teachers is involved in the 
recent decision of the school board to take no legal 
action forcing the mayor to make a supplemental ap- 
propriation for salaries. The budget recommendation 
of the school board had previously been cut 15 per cent 
by the mayor. Teachers and other employees are turn- 
ing in 10 per cent voluntary contributions. 

# Wapakoneta, Ohio. The school board has ordered 
a reappraisal of the school property. An effort will be 
made to effect a substantial saving in insurance pre- 
miums by reducing the amount of protection. The ap- 
praisal will attempt to bring the estimate of five years 
ago up to present-day conditions. 

4 Chattanooga, Tenn. Commissioner of education, 
Mr. W. E. Wilkerson, has announced that the only way 
to meet the present emergency in education is to close 
the schools a month earlier. A proposal for issuing post- 
dated warrants, according to Mr. Wilkerson, would not 
materially affect the economic situation and would only 
produce a more complicated situation next year. A 
warning was issued that a drastic reduction in operat- 
ing expenses will be necessary next year to meet a re- 
duction in revenue due to a lowering of real estate 
valuations. 

4 Naugatuck, Conn. The school board has adopted 
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a new budget for the school year 1933, calling for an 
appropriation of $174,500, or a reduction of $22,000 
from the estimate of 1932. The board has adopted a 
new salary schedule, calling for a flat 5 per cent reduc- 
tion in teachers’ salaries, with an estimated saving of 
$6,000 for the year. 

4 Stratford, Conn. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $236,847 for the school year 1933- 
34, which is a reduction of $21,000 below that of 1932. 
The reduction in the budget calls for a 25 per cent cut 
in teachers’ salaries and the elimination of seven teach- 
ing positions. 

# Kent, Ohio. The school board has adopted an 
economy program, providing for a reduction in operat- 
ing costs of the schools for the calendar year 1934 to a 
point 33 per cent below the 1932 figure. The saving will 
be effected through the elimination of nine teachers, a 
reduction of 36 per cent in expenditures for supplies, 
materials for maintenance, replacement, contracts and 
open order service, the discontinuance of the cafeteria, 
the curtailment of manual-training, domestic-science, 
and physical-education classes, an increase in the teach- 
ing load, and the operation of a new salary schedule 
calling for a reduction of 14%4 per cent in salaries for 
all school employees. The economies have been ordered 
to meet an anticipated reduction in school revenue due 
to the lowering of real estate valuations. 

4 Topeka, Kans. The school board has made plans 
for a special bond issue of $485,000 in order to put 
the schools on a cash basis. Under a state law the school 
board is permitted to issue bonds, but the money must 
be in the treasury on May 1, or no expenditures will be 
permitted. The board has about $346,000 in school war- 
rants outstanding. 

4 The Concord, N. H., school board has adopted a 
budget, calling for an expenditure of $355,317 for the 
school year 1933-34, or a reduction of $22,334. While 
practically all items of expense have been reduced, the 
largest cut was $24,293 in teachers’ salaries. The second 
greatest saving was a decrease of $11,821 due to a re- 
duction of $10,000 in bonds and interest coming due. 

4 Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has pro- 
posed an issue of school-district funding bonds to pay 
more than $380,000 unpaid tax warrants for previous 
years and for 1933. The chairman of the budget com- 
mittee announced the preparation of two budget plans, 
one calling for a ten-mill extra levy and the other for 
an eight-mill extra levy. 

4 Crofton, Nebr. The school teachers have accepted 
new contracts with a reduction of 27 per cent in 
salaries. 
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TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


@ New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
recently amended its by-laws governing leaves of ab- 
sence for maternity. Under the rules, a married member 
of the teaching staff must make application for a leave 
of absence for a period of two years and until the be- 
ginning of the school term following the expiration of 
the leave, if the two years expire after the lapse of 
more than thirty days following the commencement of 
the school term. Failure to do so is deemed neglect of 
duty and an act of insubordination. Where an employee 
in a nonregular school activity is required to take a 
maternity leave and the leave expires in a calendar year 
after the commencement of the nonregular school activ- 
ity, the employee may not be assigned to service until 
the beginning of the nonregular school activity in the 
calendar year next following the expiration of the said 
leave. A leave of absence given to a member of the 
teaching or supervisory staff in one school activity will 
operate as a leave of absence from all school activities 
in which the member is employed. 

4 Chicago, Ill. On April 11, several hundred unpaid 
school teachers milled into the offices of the board of 
education and demanded their salaries. After leaving 
the board offices, the teachers marched through the 
Loop, flaunting banners, and protesting their lack of 
pay checks. 

4 East Providence, R. I. The school board has 
amended its by-laws, providing for the pensioning of 
teachers under the state law, and establishing a rule 
that no teacher may continue in service after the age 
of 70. 

@ Waterbury, Conn. The school board has voted to 
rescind a rule forbidding teachers to engage in outside 
employment. The elimination of the rule was due to 
vigorous opposition since its passage. 

4 Saugus, Mass. The school board has announced 
that secret marriages among school teachers will not be 
tolerated. The board voted to send a letter to teachers 
notifying them that the clause in their contracts re- 
quiring resignation upon marriage must be adhered to. 
The warning was given following the discovery that 
one of the teachers though married since last Septem- 
ber, had continued to teach despite the board’s rule. 

# Vancouver, Wash. The school board has adopted 
a resolution, requiring any teacher who marries to re- 
sign her teaching position. The rule is not retroactive 
and married teachers now on the staff will be retained. 

4 Wallingford, Conn. The school board has voted 
to retain its rule governing the employment of women 
teachers who are married. The board adopted a rule 
last year which only permits married women to teach 
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Ever-Hold Adjustable Steel Stools 
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hold Automatic Adjustable Steel Stools are quickly 
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where the cessation of their services would work a 
hardship on them, or affect their retirement benefits. 

4 Grafton, N. Dak. The school board has voted to 
reduce teachers’ salaries 30 per cent during the school 
year 1933-34 in order to meet a greatly reduced in- 
come. A 10 per cent bonus will be given to teachers 
i end of the 1933 term provided funds are avail- 
able. cs 

@ Joliet, Ill. The school board has proposed the sale 
of $105,000 in school bonds to meet back payments of 
teachers’ salaries. The board owes the teachers $225,- 
000 in back pay. 

4 Ashtabula, Ohio. Additional decreases of 10 to 12 
per cent in wages and salaries of school employees have 
been voted by the board of education. The reductions 
affect all employees receiving more than $100 a month. 
The total saving for the year, as a result of the reduc- 
tions, will amount to $20,000. 

4 Chelsea, Mass. The school board has voted a 
straight 20 per cent pay cut for teachers. The mayor 
had previously suggested a 25 per cent cut, and the 
teachers had offered to remit 18 per cent of their sala- 
ries for welfare work 

4 Clinton, Mass. The school board has voted to re- 
duce salaries of all school employees 5 per cent. The 
present reduction is in addition to a 10 per cent cut 
made last February. 

4 Leom‘nster, Mass. The school board has reélected 
the teachers, with a 20 per cent reduction in salaries. 

4 Astoria, Oreg. The school board has proposed a 
substantial reduction in school operating costs for the 
next year, through a further salary cut, the elimination 
of teachers, and the curtailment of certain courses. The 
action became necessary due to increasing tax delin- 
quencies and a large number of outstanding warrants. 

4 Chehalis, Wash. The teachers of the city schools 
have taken a voluntary cut of 25 per cent for the bal- 
ance of the present school year, and 20 per cent for the 
next year. The action was taken to assist the school 
board in meeting a reduced budget. 

4 Roseburg, Oreg. The school board has made a sav- 
ing of $7,000 in operating expenses of the schools, 
through the elimination of six teachers and a general 
salary reduction for all teachers. 

4 Watertown, N. Y. The board of education has re- 
cently voted to order the following reductions in salary 
by contribution: 

Teachers receiving up to $2,000 will suffer a cut of 
10 per cent; those receiving from $2,000 to $3,000 a 
cut of 12%4 per cent; those receiving $3,000 or above, 
a cut of 15 per cent. A total of 11 teaching positions 
will be consolidated or eliminated, at an estimated sav- 


ing of $20,000. The salary reductions and savings will 
amount to $80,000 for the year. 

4 Wallingford, Conn. The school board has adopted 
a policy not to reappoint any woman teacher who is 
married. One exception was made in the case of a 
teacher who is completing 35 years of service, which 
makes her eligible for retirement. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS SUFFER IN THE 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EARTHQUAKE 


So many extreme statements have been made, and 
so much unfounded rumor has been permitted to cir- 
culate that it was thought best by school executives to 
issue a simple statement of facts regarding the earth- 
quake in Southern California on Friday evening, 
March 10. 

The loss of domestic and business buildings in some 
communities was more severe than in others. In nearly 
every case those buildings which collapsed were ones 
that had been built for many years, or were not mod- 
ern in their construction. 

There was comparatively little damage in the city of 
Los Angeles and the Los Angeles school district, which 
takes in all of Los Angeles city and certain adjoining 
communities which have been annexed to the school 
district. The greatest damage to the schools was suf- 
fered in some of those areas which had been annexed 
and which were not erected under the supervision of 
the Los Angeles board of education but under previous 
local school administrations. 

The area suffering the greatest losses was in the com- 
munity adjoining Los Angeles on the southeast, which 
is comprised of Compton, Huntington Park, and Long 
Beach. The damage in those communities was quite 
severe. 

There were no lives lost in Los Angeles city, nor in 
the school district, and the total damage to the school 
buildings did not exceed one and one-half million dol- 
lars. When it is taken into consideration that the in- 
vestment in school plants has reached over $150,000,- 
000, this loss is negligible. 

One community with an assessed valuation of $165,- 
000,000 and a population of 140,000 sustained a loss of 
$25,000,000. Other communities received considerable 
damage to their business districts which consisted 
largely of one-story buildings rather poorly con- 


structed. The total amount of damage in the entire 
area was estimated at not to exceed $45,000,000. 

In the whole area little damage was sustained by 
buildings either small or large that were erected within 
recent years, according to approved construction. 
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Ir is now very general practice to provide 
Safety Glass ALL-AROUND in all new school 
buses. That is recognition of its protective 
value. It is also a convincing reason for speci- 
fying Safety Glass when replacing broken win- 
dows or windshields in your present equipment. 
Make sure that all the buses serving the schools 
in your community are equipped with Safety 
Glass ALL-AROUND. Then you know that you 
have done all in your power to protect the 
school children against ugly cuts and the 
humiliating scars that often result from them. 


LIBBEY e OWENSe FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


L-O.-F super Safety Glass is used by the following manufacturers of buses 
and bus bodies : Twin Coaches, Brill Trolley Buses, Cincinnati Trackless 
Troll y Coaches, Bender Bus Bodies, Hackney and Springfield School 
and Passenger Bus Bodies, White School Buses, York-Hoover School Bus 
Bodies, Crown School and Motor Coach Bodies and Ford School Buses. 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 


Veg SAFETY GLASS 


Replace every broken window with 


L-O-F super Safety Glass 


..- it’s the greatest available 
protection against broken, flying glass 





MAKING SUPERVISION DEFINITE 


(Concluded from Page 18) 


inquiring attitude is maintained. This adds zest 
to teaching and to supervision. The pupils are 
tested at the beginning of the experiment and at 
the end, and the process is also pictured as de- 
scribed heretofore. 

On the basis of known results, one can safely 
anticipate that under this plan the average 
achievement of the pupils will be raised. The 
failures due to poor teaching should be reduced 
to zero, and variability should be decidedly les- 
sened. There should be no distribution of grades 
on a chance basis, for in the place of chance 
factors, there has been substituted control. The 
teachers will be stimulated to more intelligent 
effort, and supervision and teaching will take a 
place in the scientific world. 


THE SCHOOL-BOARD MEMBERS’ 
ATTITUDE TOWARD THE 
BUDGET 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


None of us desires to cut down the maximum 
salaries that are to be paid to faithful teachers 
with experience, but we are beginning to ques- 
tion the details of the salary schedule in two 
respects; first, the initial salary, and second, the 
rapidity with which increments are added. If 
the rewards of the teaching profession in the 
way of salary through a working lifetime are 
less than in other professions, the initial salary 
is unquestionably greater and the maximums 
are reached much sooner. 

From the standpoint of the teaching profes- 
sion, this has one great drawback. It attracts to 
the ranks of the profession persons who go into 
teaching not as a profession but as a stepping- 
stone or a stopgap to some other line of activity. 
The higher the initial salary and the more rapid 
the advancement, the greater the number of 
these persons who are attracted. 


Is that a good thing for education? Especially 
in these days, would it not be better to revise 
the schedule so that the initial salary would be 
smaller and the increments at greater intervals. 
If such a revision were made, school boards 
would be freer to add to the teaching staff. From 
the standpoint of the profession it certainly 
should be preferable to have the school boards 
elect three teachers instead of two, provided the 
maximums for faithful service are not decreased. 

There are many other problems; these are 
just a few, but you have asked for a statement 
of the attitude of the school boards. You have 
it. We are going to ask you as a profession to 
justify the expenditure of every dollar that we 
are able to raise for educational purposes. You 
are not to forget, in spite of all our questionings, 
that we have as deep an affection and as strong 
a desire for education as you have. 

We realize that in no small measure the future 
depends on our educational system, not com- 
pletely, as we are inclined to say in our en- 
thusiasms, for life is stronger than any system 
we devise and, fortunately for all of us, teachers 
and school-board members alike who are in- 
trusted with the task of controlling the system, 
life will even cure our mistakes. 


SCHOOL ACCOUNTING ON THE 
BASIS OF INCOME AND 
EXPENDITURE 


(Continued from Page 43) 


this general ledger control is provided, appropria- 
tions are set up as credits to their respective ac- 
counts and expenditures posted as debits against 
their appropriations, as shown in the journal en- 
tries above. Budget requirements are set up as deb- 
its and collections posted as credits to the respec- 
tive accounts. Naturally the accounts then show, 
for appropriations, only the amount unexpended or 
the amount actually overexpended. For budget re- 
quirements, the amount still outstanding or the 
amount overcollected is shown. To arrive at the 


figures for the report, therefore, the following for- 
mula is necessary: 


Net appropriation plus debit balance of account equals 
expenditures. 


or 
Net appropriation less credit balance of account equals 
expenditures. 


Budget requirements less debit balance equals income. 


or 
Budget requirements plus credit balance equals income. 
Regarding temporary loans, such transactions do 
not affect income either when the loans are in- 
curred or when they are repaid and they are there- 
fore, simply omitted from mention in the report. 


Advantages in Determining Costs 


The income-and-expenditure basis provides a 
great deal more flexibility in handling accounts. 
Many items of refunds, such as sale of material, 
insurance refunds, etc., can be credited immedi- 
ately to their proper expenditure item, thereby re- 
ducing the expenditure, which is proper, instead of 
taking the refund as income. This feature makes 
accurate cost finding, by any units which it is de- 
sirable to set up, a much simpler matter. Only the 
school accountant who is faced with the proper re- 
cording of unusual transactions can appreciate the 
value of this flexibility, particularly as it simplifies 
determining of exact costs of various departments 
or individual schools, when a particular kind of cost 
is involved. 

Except in the possible case of insurance adjust- 
ments, the forms of reports mentioned in the fore- 
going do not provide among receipts, for many 
items of receipts all of which are really offsets to 
expenditures, nor do they provide for many items 
of expenditure which are really offsets to receipts. 
The accounting forms, therefore, do not provide 
for these things, but they do exist, however, and 
their recording is a problem. 

A typical transaction of this kind is the pay- 
ment to a janitor for extra services when an out- 
side organization uses an auditorium. Such charges 
are certainly not proper charges to janitor service 
where they would find their way into the ultimate 
cost of instruction. They are, however, proper off- 
sets to the rental income, and the flexibility of the 
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“In spite of the fact that locally grown timber in New 
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Zealand is relatively cheap, I had no hesitation in boost- 
ing up Wayne stands against timber, and the latest re- 
ports from overseas substantiate my earlier views on the 
preference for steel stands against wooden structures.” 
Wo. B. Watson 
Hon. Sec. Wellington Lawn Tennis Assoc. 
Leading Colleges and Schools in the United States by their 
selection of Wayne Stands have endorsed the views of 


Mr. Watson. 


Play Safe. Buy Wisely. Use Wayne Safe Steel Grand- 
stands for outdoors and indoors. Catalog on request. 


Immediate Shipment Any Number of Seats 
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handy reference guide to Floor Main- 
tenance Operation and Material Sched- 
ules. Tells at a glance how, when and 
what to use and on what floor. Equipped 
with convenient wallhanger. Prepared by 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE Co. 


Manufacturers of Hild Floor Machines and 
Guaranteed Floor Treatments 
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income-and-expenditure basis of accounting makes 
it easy to properly record such costs as offsets to 
the income. This same example may be carried to 
consideration of the pro rata share of heating and 
other costs which enter into the use of an audito- 
rium by an outside organization. 

The flexibility of the income and expenditure 
basis makes it possible to take such charges away 
from the ultimate instruction costs and place them 
where they belong. It is surprising how much such 
operations affect the actual net income and actual 
net expenditures for instructional purposes and 
other purposes allied thereto in a year’s time. 

These benefits enhance tremendously the possi- 
bilities of securing comparable costs as between sim- 
ilar functions in different schools, different cities, 
different departments, etc. Books kept on this 
basis will have the expense for each year standing 
squarely on its own feet, an administrative ex- 
pedient in determining costs, one year with another, 
which is well worth while. 


In Conclusion 


An industrial depression, such as the one we are 
just closely watching for definite signs of change, 
brings out in full force the tax-reduction propo- 
nents and enthusiasts for more efficient expenditure 
of public funds. At such a time the stewardship of 
school directors is closely checked up. The school 
district which can show comparison between years 
of incomes and expenditures and costs by depart- 
ments of education is indeed in a much more com- 
fortable position in defending its policies and in 
securing approval of taxpayers of the need for 
greater school support or continued support on the 
same level. 


Perronal News “of® 
éFuperintendentse 


4 Supt. W. F. Krmsat, of Washburn, Wis., has been re- 
élected for the next school year. 
Supt. H. E. Wrinkte, of El Reno, Okla., has been re- 
élected for a fourth year. 


@ Supt. S. H. Berc, of Rock Island, Ill., has been reélected 
for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. MELtvin Witson, of the Nebo, Utah, school district 
has been reélected for another two-year term. 

@ Supt. Earte T. ANDERSON, of Clearwater, Kans., has been 
reelected for the next school year. 

@ Dr. Grayson N. Kerauver has been appointed Dean of 
the School of Education, Stanford University, to succeed Dr. El- 
wood P. Cubberley, who has retired. Dr. Kefauver, who went to 
Stanford from Teachers College, Columbia University, is a young 
educator who has conducted considerable research work. 

@ Supt. THomas W. Ficrey, of Glouster, Ohio, has been re- 
élected for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. C. D. Hovenpon, of Caledonia, Minn., has been re- 
élected for a fourth term. 

@ Supt. F. M. SHeEtton, of Springfield, Ohio, has been elected 
president of the Western Ohio Superintendents’ Round Table. 
Supt. A. G. WeLSHIMER, Urbana, is secretary-treasurer. 

L~@ Supt. A. F. Cook, of Hinsdale, Ill., has announced his re- 
tirement at the termination of his contract on July 1, after the 
completion of fourteen years of service in the schools. 

4 H. L. Dotson, of Hayden, Colorado, has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Delta, to succeed W. R. Ross. 

@ JoHN CALLAHAN, state superintendent of public instruction 
of Wisconsin schools since 1921, was reélected to that office at 
the election held on April 4. Mr. Callahan’s vote exceeded that 
of Charles P. Cary by nearly 60,000. 

@ Proressor Lomax, of the School of Education of New York 
University, at the annual convention of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, was honored with the Association’s Medal- 
lion for his outstanding contributions to business education by 
the presentation of the association’s medallion for 1933. 

Professor Lomax initiated the yearbook of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, and served as editor of the three 
yearbooks; he also directed the National Business Education 
Quarterly of the N. E. A. Department of Business Education. 
He has conducted a number of city surveys of business educa- 
tion and has served as a lecturer at a number of colleges and 
universities. He is the author and co-author of a number of 
books on commercial education. 

@ Supt. C. M. Mitcuett, of Lenoir City, Tenn., has been 
reelected for another school year. 

Supt. R. O. Situ, of Maryville, Tenn., has been re- 
élected for another year. 

@ Mr. Roy C. THompson has been elected superintendent of 
schools at New Richmond, Ohio. 

@ Supt. Cart G. Pemberton, of Moscow, Ohio, has been re- 
élected for a third term. 

@ Supt. K. B. Hoover, of Chesterville, Ohio, has been re- 
€lected for another term. 

@ Supt. R. G. Jones, of Cleveland, Ohio, has been reélected. 

Supt. F. B. ANDREEN, of New Ulm, Minn., has been re- 
élected for another year. 

@ Dr. Paut F. VorLkEr has announced himself as the demo- 
cratic candidate for the office of superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of Michigan. 

@ Mr. Otro F. AKEN has been appointed as superintendent 
of schools of Cook county, Ill., to succeed the late Edward J. 
Tobin. Mr. Aken has been a teacher and school administrator in 
Illinois for the past 34 years. He had been an assistant super- 


intendent in the Cook county schools for the past ten years, and 
previous to that was for nine years superintendent of the schools 
in Jackson county. 

@ Supt. Cart E. Larson, of Ironton, Ohio, has been reélected 
for a three-year term. 

@ The position of superintendent of the J. Sterling Morton 
High School, Cicero, Ill., has been eliminated. Mr. Cart L. 
ANDERSON, becomes principal of the school. Mr. Anderson, who 
succeeds P. C. Shelley who had acted as temporary successor to 
H. V. Church, has been a member of the faculty of the Morton 
High School for the past eleven years. 

@ Supt. R. C. Nicuots, of Miami, Okla., has been reélected 
for the next school year. Mr. Nichols is completing his second 
year as superintendent, and had previously served three years as 
high-school principal. 

@ Supt. V. T. Weems, of Vinton, Iowa, has been reélected for 
another term. 

@ Supt. C. W. Banks, of Manchester, Iowa, has been reélected 
for the next school year. 

@ Supt. M. F. Cueever, of Gladbrook, Iowa, has been re- 
élected for another year. 

Supt. Hucu J. Mottoy, of Lowell, Mass., whose death oc- 
curred recently, was within three months of having reaching the 
retirement age. 

@ Supt. E. A. Saum, of New Braunfels, Tex., has been re- 
élected for a third term. 

& Mr. E. T. Inctes, of Lexington, Oreg., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Boardman. 

@ Supt. Atvin LANcEHAUG, of Delavan, Minn., has been re- 
élected for a fourth term. 

4 Mr. R. J. Krerer, superintendent of schools at Niles, Ohio, 
has recently announced his retirement, effective with the close 
of the school year in June. Mr. Kiefer, who retires after many 
years of service in the Niles schools, enters upon a period of a 
well-earned rest when he will devote his time to private interests. 

The Niles school board has unanimously elected Mr. S. J. 
BonuHam, formerly principal of the McKinley High School, as 
superintendent of schools for the school year 1933-34. 

@ Supt. F. J. Cringe, of Ault, Colo., has been reélected for 
another year. 

@ Supt. Joun Jones, of Viborg, S. Dak., has been reélected 
for the ensuing year. 

@ Mr. Owen KING has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Edmond, Okla. He succeeds Ray Burns. 

e Mr. G. A. Lowery, of Cotton, Tex., has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Jayton. 

@ Supt. B. K. Orr, of Waukon, Iowa, has been reélected for 
another year. 

@ Supt. R. J. Carrort, of Postville, Iowa, has been reélected 
for the next school year. 

@ Mr. M. R. SHraper has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Nebraska City, Nebr. He succeeds G. G. Warren. 

@ Mr. J. L. Irwin has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Ashland, Nebr. 

@ Supt. J. S. VANDERLINDEN, of Independence, Iowa, has 
been reélected for another year. 

@ Supt. C. W. Bancs, of Manchester, Iowa, has been re- 
élected for another year. 

Mr. D. E. Worcast has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Blue Rapids, Kans. 
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SAVE on 


School Paste! 





SUPER QUALITY 
Costs You LESS 


—hbecause it’s made by the world’s largest producer, 
whose lower manufacturing costs make possible lower 


prices to you! 


For two generations, the MIKAH name has stood for 


top quality in Pastes and Glues. 


MIKAH School Paste is available in jars or in bulk, to 


meet your individual needs. 


For samples and quotations, write 


NATIONAL ADHESIVES 





A Modern Set 
for Modern Schools 


Here is a new Table and Chair set that will admirably meet your 


needs. It has been carefully designed and constructed to insure 
beauty and durability with satisfactory service. It permits greater 


Table of Maple. 
Sloping Top, 
size 20x26”, has 
lifting lid. 
Equipped with 
improved fric- 
tion hinge. 
Chair has sad- 
dle seat and 
correct posture 
back. 





flexibility in seating arrangement. You can arrange your classes to 
meet the added burden of increased enrollment. 


No. 67-C Table and 
No. 3618 Chair 


These sets are also made in other styles, any size desk top or height desired. Let 


CORPORATION 


820 Greenwich St., New York — 1940 Carroll Ave., Chicago — 883 Bryant St., San Francisco 


DISTRIBUTORS: J. L. Hammett Co., 380 Jelliff Ave., Newark, N. J.— The American News Co., 
Inc., 131 Varick St., New York — Edward E. Babb & Co., Inc., 22nd & Market Sts., Philadelphia 
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7 Supt. J. H. Peet, of Washington, Iowa, has been reélected 
for a ninth term. 

Mr. Roy C. THompson has been elected superintendent of 
schools at New Richmond, Ohio. He succeeds F. E. Dean. 

@ Supt. Wayne Lutz, of Gallipolis, Ohio, has been reélected 
for a three-year term. 

@ Mr. R. E. McCormack, of Pendleton, Oreg., has been elect- 
ed superintendent of schools at Bend. He succeeds G. W. Ager. 

@ Supt. R. E. Cook, of Everett, Wash., has been reélected 
for a three-year term. 

Supt. L. M. GarreTTE, of Shadyside, Ohio, has been re- 
élected for a three-year term. 

@ Dr. Warter D. Cock1nc, of Nashville, Tenn., has recently 
been appointed State Commissioner of Education. Dr. Cocking, 
who is a native of Iowa, has held a number of educational posi- 
tions prior to becoming commissioner. He was at one time assis- 
tant superintendent at San Antonio, Tex., was a former director 
of curriculum at St. Louis, and more recently was professor of 
school administration at Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

@ Supt. Paut Boston, of Greencastle, Ind., has been reélected 
for a three-year term. 

@ Mr. W. O. Emon, of Tiptonville, Tenn., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Paris. 

Mr. S. M. Brown, of Sugarland, Tex., has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Bryan. 

@ Mr. Barrett Lowe, of Alcester, S. Dak., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Wessington Springs. 

@ Mr. C. A. Evkrns, of Hemingford, Nebr., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Rushville. 

Mr. Ratpu Irons, formerly principal of the Reitz High 
School, Evansville, Ind., has been elected superintendent of 
schools, to succeed J. O. Chewning. 

@ Supt. L. C. Hunt, of Burlington, Vt., has been reélected 
for the next year. 

@ Supt. H. E. Scuwatt, of Wauseon, Ohio, has been re- 
élected for another two-year term, beginning with July 1, 1933. 
Superintendent Schwall is completing his sixth year as head of 
the Wauseon schools. 

4 Mr. Thomas W. Nevitt has resigned from his position as 
superintendent of schools of Clarkston, Wash. 

@ Mr. Wiitiam R. Snyper, a former school superintendent of 
Muncie, Ind., died at Norwich, Conn., on April 10, at the age 
of 80. Mr. Snyder was superintendent of the Muncie schools for 
sixteen years and had been active in educational affairs of Con- 
necticut for a number of years. 

@ Supt. J. M. Turner, of McConnelsville, Ohio, has been re- 
élected for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. J. C. Rivenour, of Athens, Tenn., has been reélected 
for another term. Mr. Ridenour is serving his nineteenth year as 
head of the school system. 

Supt. J. H. McBurney, of Onawa, Iowa, has been re- 
élected for the next school year. 

Joun W. Davis, retired attendance director of the New 
York City schools, died at his home on April 3, after a long 
illness. Mr. Davis entered the public-school system as a teacher 
in 1874. In 1896 he was made principal, and in 1914 became 
director of attendance, a position which he held until 1927. 

@ Supt. L. A. Juin, of Brook Park, Minn., has been re- 
élected. 


us send you the specifications. Our complete catalog illustrates a varied line of 
desks, chairs, tables, etc., to meet your every requirement. Send for your copy. 


Standard School Equipment Co. 


Willis O. Jones, Press — NORTH CAROLINA 
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@ Mr. A. G. Ret has been elected president of the school 
board of West Waterloo, Iowa. 

@ Craic T. WricuT has been elected president of the school 
board at Des Moines, Iowa. Mrs. S. E. Lincotn was named 
vice-president, and Mr. Harry STEPHENSON, treasurer. 

@ Ernest R. Moore has been elected president of the school 
board of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

@ Mr. Frep Hampton and Mr. Pete JENsEN have been ap- 
= as new members of the board of education at El Reno, 

kla. 

@ The board of education of Henryetta, Okla., has reorganized, 
with the reélection of Mr. Eart WELLS as president. Dr. J. C. 
ROBINSON was elected to fill out the unexpired term of Mr. O. P. 
Matthews who has resigned. 

@ JouNn L. Baker, 48, secretary of the school board of Vin- 
cennes, Ind., died suddenly on March 29, following an attack of 
heart disease. 

@ Mr. O. B. Cook has been elected president of the school 
board of Parkersburg, Iowa. He succeeds George Kemmerer. 

@ The school board of Marshalltown, Iowa, has reorganized for 
the year, with the election of Mr. C. C. JenNnrNGs as president, 
and Dr. NELSON MERRILL as vice-president. Dr. MERRILL and 
Mrs. Besste Z. BUTLER are the new members of the board. 

@ Mr. Frank A. Coorry has been reélected as president of 
the school board of Fort Dodge, Iowa. Mr. O. W. CoLtins was 
named vice-president. Other members of the board are O. C. 
Prarr, H. M. Wasem, A. J. Mor, H. W. Stowe, and Don 
PETERSON. Miss ETHEL PETERSON is secretary of the board. 

@ Dr. C. H. Brown has been reélected as treasurer of the 
school board of Traer, Iowa. 

@ Mrs. Vesta Rocers, president of the school board of 
Bloomington, Ind., died at her home on March 27, following an 
attack of pneumonia. Mrs. Rogers, who was a graduate of In- 
diana University, was serving her third term as a member of the 
school board. 

@ Mr. Harvey J. Gitt has been elected president of the 
board of education of Dubuque, Iowa. 

@ Mr. L. G. Bets has been reélected as president of the 
board of education of Davenport, Iowa. 

@ Mr. Frep Suaw has been elected president of the board of 
education of Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

@ Mr. W. A. Byers has been elected a member of the board 
of education of Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

@ Mr. R. A. McNamara has been elected a member of the 
school board of North Easton, Mass. 

@ Dr. H. O. Coss has been elected a member of the school 
board of Perry, lowa, to succeed Mrs. Ola Wightman. 

@ Mr. E. J. Bercarpe and Mr. R. M. Ritcure have been 
elected as new members of the board of education. 

@ Mr. C. D. Evans has been reélected as president of the 
board of education of Ottumwa. Iowa. Mr. Evans has been a 





member of the board since 1913, and has served as president 
since 1918. 

@ Milwaukee, Wis. Majority control of the school board for 
the next two years will remain in the hands of the nonpartisan 
group. At the election held on April 4, only one socialist, Mrs. 
Meta BERGER, won out. The other four full terms went to the 
nonpartisans. As a result of the election, there will be three 
new members, comprising Mr. StaNtey A. Scuuttz, Mr. 
Donatp Bett, and Mr. Hans C. Runzev. The three incum- 
bents who will remain on the board are Mrs. META BERGER, 
Mrs. ELizABeTH MEHAN, and Mr. PETER SCHOEMANN. 

@ Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has appointed Mr. 
WALTER E. RILinc as assistant secretary, to succeed the late 
Martin H. Anderson, who had held the office for 22 years. 

@ Mr. A. P. Soetserc has been elected president of the board 
of education of Sioux City, Iowa. Harry P. Pratt was named 
vice-president of the board. 

@ The voters of Winnetka, Illinois, at a recent school election, 
elected a school board which is favorable to Supt. Carlton W. 
Washburne, the head of the local public-school system. A fac- 
tion in the village which had advocated a return to the methods 
of olden days was defeated by the Washburne adherents. Clarence 
B. Randall was reélected to head the board. The other members 
are R. B. Brown, Mrs. Hildegard W. Warfield, and Mrs. Beatrice 
C. Rothschild. 

@ William L. Eastman, president of the high-school board of 
Evanston, Ill., died suddenly on April 3, following a heart at- 
tack. Mr. Eastman had recently announced his retirement from 
the board on which he had served since 1919. 

+ Miss Corrine L. Borghardt, acting clerk-treasurer of the 
board of education at Dayton, Ohio, has been elected to the posi- 
tion, to complete the term of the late C. J. Schmidt. 

Personal News of Supts. 

@ Mr. C. R. Rosporoucn has been elected president of the 
board of education at Moline, Il. 

@ Mr. Joun NEETHE, president of the school board of Galves- 
ton, Tex., has been reélected for another term. 

@ Dr. G. A. Grsson has been elected president of the school 
board of Carthage, Mo. Other officers elected were L. E. Koken, 
vice-president, and Mrs. Etta CALHOoUN, secretary. 

The school board of Joliet, Ill., has reorganized, with the 
reelection of W. D. Hickey as president, J. G. BRENNAN as 
vice-president, and DALE NICHOLSON as secretary. 

@ Mr. E. P. Burman has been reélected as president of the 
school board of Springfield, Mo. 

Mr. R. S. MENEFEE has been elected president of the 
school board of San Antonio, Tex. 

Mr. Ricuarp W. HorrMann has been elected president of 
the board of the J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Ill. 
Mr. E. S. Priaczek is a new member of the board. 

Personal News 

@ Mr. Crype Kurtz, of Rock Springs, Wyo., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Reliance. 

Mr. S. M. Brown, of Sugarland, Tex., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Bryan. 

Supt. H. N. Kiucknoun, of Le Mars, Iowa, has been re- 
élected for another year. 

@ Mr. G. W. Henperson, of Portland, Oreg., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Clarkston. 
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FOR GREATER SAFETY 
AND CONVENIENCE 


Insist on the new Dudley Dualguard series of 
combination locks—made with or without master- 
key feature for lockers and woodwork. 

Your masterkey is privately registered to your 
installation and is non- 

duplicable except by 

Dudley on proper 

authorization. 





Write for complete information. 


Dudley Lock Corporation 


26 N. Franklin Street, Dept. A-15, Chicago, Ill. 


National School Desks Have ProvenTheir W orth 


venneuncavonennnrenersanconnnse (voc rnin et enead 


National Desks are designed and constructed 

with the health of the child in mind. The dura- 

bility of the desks and seats, and the adaptabil- 

ity of the desks to proper room layout and 

No. 183 seating arrangements are also carefully and sci- 
—— entifically considered and included. Write us 


for complete seating catalogue. 


NATIONAL 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Port Washington, Wisconsin 


engraving co. 


oF en ae Te 


Producers of Halftone and Line eau D Ta) 
one or more colors... Benday color plates Pe 


Two, three and four color process plates 


We are especially prepared to handle school 
annuals and magazines, assisting you in pre- 
liminary sketch drawings through the general 
format and making up of illustrations to the 


completed book 


Commercial Art aera Hie tea F ale 
Tare) Retouching Designing and Layouts 








CATALOGUE UPON REQuEsT | tibetty, 


BRUCE BOOKS 








Market Place Section 





COMPLETE DUDFIELD’S 


S$ TAGE Dustless Crayon Trough and 
EQUIPMENT Blackboard Trim 


and A neat substantial metal trim for 


DRAPERIES blackboards, with a chalk trough 


that takes care of the dust, and an 


TRIPPING | 0s 


cenicStudios 
See Ur eames, CO 


Missouri 





TRADE "MARK 





BUY 


New » Original » Effective 


A PRACTICAL TEACHER 
OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 
By Herald M. Doxsee 


Carefully planned exerc’ses which provide a 
clear explanation and an analyss of various 
— of speeches and directions for becoming 

a convincing, confident, and poised speaker. 
Delightfully illustrated. $1.32 


BRUCE » » MILWAUKEE 


200! HIGHLAND -AVE - CINCINNATI: OHIO 


COMPLE TE-STAGE: EQUIPMENT 
DRAPERIES - SCENERY - RIGGING 





Teacher Agencies 


Experienced placement authorities in charge of every phase of —— activity. Ou 
cludes positions from college executives to primary ne kindergarten teachers. Excellent = 
secretaries, teachers of physical education and home economics are on our lists. Write for information. 


ADDRESS 857 STEGER BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., Br anch Office 
between 34th and 35th Sts., 1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NEW YORK 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only Reliable Candidates. 
ervices Free to School Officials. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


Established 
1855 


TEACHERS WANTED fi Scheels ard concess Enroll Now 


every day of the year.. 
Readjustments make vacancies as never before. Teacher-placement 
is now an essential for teachers, schools and colleges. 
Enroll now. Six branch offices. Free service to schools and colleges. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 
327 Perry Building D. H. COOK, Mgr. Philadelphia, Pa. 





“STANDARD” 
= CORK 
/ wooo = Bulletin Board 
“ato THE BEST 
OMPOSITION BY 
ANY TEST 
iW Practical for display purposes in 
| halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. Cork and 
Blackboards always on hand. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIBRE 
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Nu-NotcH 


Defies “Tamperers” 


No One Can Meddle with this Mushroom 
when Installed in School Auditoriums 


Yet, its fine adjustment is simple for the authorized person who 
holds the new special key. Keys are furnished with every Knowles 
ee installation, assuring a positive, fixed flow of air as 
required. 


The 10 recessed notches give complete air control. 


Write for Data and Prices 


KNOWLES MUSHROOM VENTILATOR CO. 


Leaders in Air Diffusing Equipment for 23 Years 


41 North Moore Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Cast Iron Mushroom 
Dome or Flat Top 


eee eee AOE OO Aer ee AO Ae OO OE OT Oe IT EO A ee Oe ee ee 
e 


Stage Equipment 


Velour Curtains— Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


Service and Installation by 
Experienced Personnel 
Write 
Twin City Scenie Company 


569 So. Clinton St. 2819 Nicollet Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. 


25 Henry St. 


Detroit, Mich. 























YLLABLU 

OF 
DESIGN 
AND 


By A. Marie Anderson 
OLO R Associate in the Department of Art 


University of Illinois 





A practical handbook for students of 
art which correlates the principles of 
design and color with actual use in 
home decoration and in costume 
design. The arrangement is such that 
the principles and elements of art 
can be readily employed for experi- 
ments in practical applications. It 
is definitely demonstrated that well- 
designed articles or compositions con- 
tain line, form, or color, and involve 
one or more of the important prin- 
ciples. Helpful suggestions are in- 
cluded to develop appreciation and to 
encourage further study in creative 
and structural design and the more 
frequently applied color schemes. A 
book to stimulate a unified interpre- 
tation of art principles and art termi- 
nology. Price, $1.25 












The Bruce Publishing Co. 


New York Milwaukee Chicago 


CIRCLE 


Folding Partitions 
Rolling Partitions 


Grandstands—Bleachers 

of Wood or Steel— 
Sectional Partitions Portable or Permanent 
School Wardrobes Sectional School Buildings 
= For more than a decade— manufacturing suppliers 


to schools throughout the country. Write for detailed 
information on any of the products listed above. 


NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


625 South 25th Street * Newcastle, Indiana 














MILLER’S Special Summer 
Lock Offer is Real Opportunity 


WE are pleased to announce a new, specially 
constructed school and institutional lock 
embodying all the advantages of both the CLICK 
and DIAL systems. 


This feature we believe will be welcomed by 
buyers of school equipment who require a key- 
less lock which is fully automatic, uncondition- 
ally guaranteed, neat appearing, pick proof and 


with a wide range of combinations. Easily op- 
erated in dark or dimly lighted places. 


Sample will be sent to all authorized persons 


upon request, also our special, unusual summer 
price proposition. 


We Invite Inquiries. 


RED DOT NO. 31 Tell Us Your Lock Problems. 


Die-cast casing. Pol- 


ished finish. Onlys The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 


sturdy parts. Un- Established 1889 


Sppettamcen ve 200 LOCK STREET KENT, OHIO 


D 
HANDICAPPED 
NEXT TERM! 


Why endanger your stu- 
dents’ eyesight next Fall 
with worn, imperfect 
blackboards? You can 
renew your entire black- 
board coverage during 
ae : the Summer vacation at 
: = very nominal cost. 
Genuine Slatoplate, Slaterock, and Slatebestos Blackboards, famous 
for their long-wearing qualities, can now be purchased within the 
most restricted budgets. 


We will gladly send you full information and prices on our black- 
boards. Write today. 


Slatoplate —Slaterock and Slatebestos Blackboards 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


DEPT. 2 17 E. 23RD STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


= a= r 
po at 





Columbia Movable 
Chair Desk and 
Tablet Arm Chair 


Send for 
circulars 


& prices. 


No. 430 


Columbia 
School Supply Co. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Bright, Very Bright 

An eastern paper relates this story, which is credited 
to a prominent lawyer who had been a high-school 
principal. The former pedagogue said: 

“One day at school I gave a very bright boy a prob- 
lem in algebra, and although the problem was com- 
paratively easy, he couldn’t do it. I remarked: 

“*VYou should be ashamed of yourself. At your age 
George Washington was a surveyor.’ 

“The boy looked me straight in the eyes and replied: 

“ ‘Ves, sir; and at your age he was President of the 
United States.’” 

Simple — Isn’t It? 
Professor: Name three articles containing starch. 
Student: A shirt and two collars. 


Appearances Deceptive 

A benevolent English headmaster, according to the 
London Teachers World was passing a block of model 
dwellings near his school one day. He noticed the 
mother of one of his pupils with a pram (babby bug- 
gy) just starting her long climb to the top of the build- 
ing. “Let me help, Mrs. Smith,” he cried. Carefully and 
laboriously supporting the pram so that it was kept 
level, the headmaster finally reached the top with 
mother and pram. “Mrs. Smith, I’m glad to have been 
of use. You must let me kiss the baby before I go.” 
“Bless you, sir,” replied the good lady, “it ain’t the 
baby, it’s the coal.” 

They Swore 

Young Teacher: “I never knew till I got a car, that 
profanity was so prevalent.” 

The Principal: “Why, do you hear much of it on 
the road?” 

The Teacher: “Dear me, yes. Nearly everyone I 
bump into swears dreadfully.” 


He Was! 

The mathematics master noticed that one of his 
pupils was daydreaming, and not following his work 
on the blackboard. To recall his attention, he said 
sharply: 

“Brown, Brown, board!” 

The boy, startled, looked up. 

“Yes sir, very,” came the reply. 


That Was Different 
Professor: “See here, my man, who in the devil told 
you to plant all that new shrubbery in my front yard?” 
Gardener: “Why, your wife, of course.” 
Professor: “Mighty pretty, isn’t it?” 


The new night watchman at the college had noticed 
someone using the big telescope. Just then a star fell. 

“Begorra,” said the watchman, “that fella sure is a 
crack shot!” 

After the Battle 

A teacher of history noticed that young Smith was 
back in class after an absence of a month. 

“I am happy to see you here again and perfectly re- 
covered,” said the teacher. “How long have you been 
absent from your history class?” 

“Can’t say for sure, Miss, but I think I got sick 
after the battle of Gettysburg.” 


Proper Credit Given! 
Professor (taking up examination paper): “Why the 
quotation marks all over this paper ?” 
Student: “Courtesy to the man on my right, sir.” 


English as She is Spoke 

The English Alpine visitor was met in the lounge of 
the hotel by a Frenchman. 

“Ah,” exclaimed the latter, “I’ve heard about you. 
You climbed the Matterhorn. That is a foot to be 
proud of.” 

The Englishman laughed. 

“Pardon me, sir,” he said, “you mean ‘feat,’ do you 
not ?” 

“Ah,” said the Frenchman, greatly excited, “so you 
climbed it more than once, eh?” 





General Knowledge 
The supervisor was giving a test in general knowl- 
edge. He wrote on the blackboard the Roman figures 
LXXX. 
Then, peering over his spectacles, he pointed to a 
little girl and asked: “What does that stand for?” 
“Please, sir,’’ she said coyly, “love and three kisses.” 
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New Nature-Study Field Glass. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Rochester, New York, have announced a 
new “Companion Field Glass,” especially suited for 
nature study. It is a compact binocular with four-fold 
manification, large field, and only 10% oz. in weight. 
It sells at $15, less a school discount of 25 per cent. 


Announce “Permex” Writing Fluid. The American 
Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio, has announced the 
marketing of ‘“Permex,” a high-grade, iron-gall writing 
fluid, which writes a rich blue and turns to a permanent 
black. This writing fluid has many advantages which 
make it attractive for school use. It writes smoothly, 
flows freely, is free from sediment, and is convenient 
and economical in use. 

The firm has prepared a special circular, describing 
the “Permex’”’ writing fluid, which it will send to any 
school official who is interested. 


Catalog of Data and Specifications for Alundum 
Ceramic Tile. The Norton Company, Worcester, 
Mass., has issued a new catalog B, containing data and 
specifications for Alundum Ceramic Mosaic Tile for 
school floors. Norton Alundum tiles are made largely 
of aluminum oxide which is the toughest hard abrasive 
available for flooring material. The tiles contain no 
silicon carbide which is brittle. The tiles have a min- 
imum of porcelain binder so that the tough alundum 
grains provide a nonslip surface under all conditions 
of moisture, traffic, and wear. 

The present catalog has been prepared for architects 
and school authorities who are specifying schoolroom 
floor materials, and takes up the characteristics and use 
of alundum tile and describes standard sizes and colors. 
General specifications are given, as well as instructions 
for mounting with vitreous ceramics, and for care and 
cleaning. 

A copy of the circular will be sent to any school 
official, or architect, who requests it. 


New Erpi Films for Instructional Use. A new 
form of instructional motion pictures has recently been 
developed by Erpi Picture Consultants, a subsidiary 
of the Electrical Research Products. These films are 
for use with silent projectors, but differ from the usual 
type of silent motion picture. Each picture is supplied 
with a printed lecture which may be read by the 
teacher to accompany the film. 

The firm has prepared a catalog listing 45 different 
educational talking pictures consisting of 55 reels. 


Hild Floor Maintenance Chart. The Hild Floor 
Machine Company, 108 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIl., has 
issued a handy floor-maintenance chart, a very practical 
help for janitors and school-building custodians. It pro- 
vides floor maintenance information in a concise and 
accessible manner. 

The chart includes both operation and material 
schedules and illustrates the advantages of using the 
Hild floor machine for (a) cleaning, (b) recondition- 
ing, (c) maintenance of schoolroom floors. The chart 
contains complete directions for the maintenance of 
thirteen distinct types of material, ranging from wood 
and linoleum to porous and nonporous marble. 

Complete information concerning the chart will be 
sent to any school official upon request. 


New American Henderson-Universal Desk. The 
American Henderson-Universal Movable Sight-Saving 
Desk No. 237, just placed on the market by the Amer- 
ican Seating Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
been designed for sight-saving values in regular class- 
room use, as well as for use in special classes. It is also 
planned for use in art classes as a flexible, utilitarian 
unit. : 

The desk has a frame of seamless steel tubing, an 
ample book box of steel, a top of the tilting and slid- 





THE AMERICAN HENDERSON DESK ADJUSTED 
FOR READING OR SKETCHING 
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ing type, a swiveled seat, and a back of two slats. The 
wood parts of the desk and seat are finished in stand- 
ard school brown, with genuine lacquer, and the metal 
parts are enameled in taupe brown. The whole effect 
is cheerful as well as harmonious in color and form. 
The essential feature of the desk is the tilting top 
which allows the student to adjust books and other 





AMERICAN HENDERSON-UNIVERSAL 
SIGHT-SAVING DESK 


reading matter, drawing, printing, and writing mate- 


‘rials, to the most comfortable angle for vision and 


eltective work. The movable character of the desk 
and the posture design of the seat and back make the 
combination readily adaptable to the most exacting 
hygienic and instructional requirements. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
by any school official upon request. 


_ Offer Map. Messrs. Silver, Burdett and Company, 
Newark, N. J., are offering free, an interesting picture 
map of the Classical World for use in Latin and his- 


tory classes. The map is suitable for mounting and 
framing. 


New Type Rotary Duplicating Machine. Ditto, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., manufacturers of duplicators and 
duplicating materials, has announced a new-type high- 
speed rotary duplicating machine. 

The new machine is the latest word in rotary du- 
plicating machines, is operated by electricity, and is 
capable of a new high speed in accurate copying work. 
It is capable of making fifty or more copies from an 
original, at a rate of more than 100 a minute. The ma- 
chine takes any size of paper up to 8% by 14 in., re- 
produces as many as eight colors, and is automatically 
self-feeding and self-ejecting. The machine is mounted 
on an attractive enamel cabinet of convenient height 
and the case contains drawer space for films, inks, and 
other material. Complete information and prices may 
be obtained by any school official upon request. 


New Victor Sound-on-Film Projector. The Victor 
Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, Iowa, has a>- 
nounced a new 16 mm. sound-on-film projector, which 
offers a number of unusual features not found in pre- 
vious models. The new Victor sound-on-film head has 
been designed in a condensed single unit measuring only 
4 in. by 6 in. by 3 in. in size. The unit which attaches 
to the Victor projector has a frequency range which 
Insures accurate and natural reproduction of the 
recording. 

The new projector is being made in a wide range of 
prices which will be attractive to school buyers. Com- 
plete information may be obtained upon request. 


Alundum Aggregate for School Floors. The Nor- 
ton Company, 1 New Bond St., Worcester, Mass., has 
just issued a four-page circular, containing catalog 
data and specifications for the use of Norton’s alundum 
aggregate. Alundum aggregate may be used to provide 
a nonskid floor surface with many different types of 
materials. Floors and ramps may be made nonslip by 
using No. 00 alundum terrazzo aggregate which is 
available in standard brown, buff, gray, cream, green, 
and red colors. 

Complete information will be sent to any school 
official, or architect, upon request. 


New Erpi Talking Pictures. Educators having 
silent motion-picture projectors can now secure in- 
structional films, prepared by Erpi Picture Consultants, 
Inc., of New York City, in silent as well as in sound 
form. 

The Erpi films for use with silent projectors make 
available for schools and colleges a new and powerful 
aid to teaching. They have been prepared for specific 
teaching purposes, involving fundamental facts and 
ideas in learning in the fields of subject matter cov- 
ered. The selection of the subject matter has been de- 
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termined by intensive analyses of courses of study in 
regular use. Each picture is arranged in such a way 
that its use does not depend upon printed titles, nor 
upon impromptu comments of the instructor. The 
screen presentation is to be reénforced by a well-pre- 
pared synchronized explanation which is spoken by the 
instructor. 


New Spencer Color Plate Delineascopes. The 
Spencer Lens Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has announced 
a new series of color plate and auditorium delinea- 
scopes for auditorium work and for those desiring to 
project choice natural-color slides in a wide variety of 
sizes, where the element of heat is of great importance. 

The three new instruments, Models DK, JK, and 
LK, are of the same general construction, but each has 
been designed to meet certain conditions. Model JK is 





NEW SPENCER COLOR PLATE DELINEASCOPE 


adapted for slides and color plates from 4.5 by 6 c.m. 
to 4 in. by 5 in. and is suitable for use in auditoriums, 
lecture halls, or classrooms. The lamphouse is of ample 
size to give plenty of room for the 1000-watt Mazda 
lamp and blower, is double walled, amply ventilated, 
with a concave reflector back of the lamp, and a snap- 
switch control for blower and lamp, built into the 
lamphouse. The illuminant is a 1000-watt, 115-volt 
Mazda lamp, in tubular style, and the condensing sys- 
tem consists of two plano-convex condensers, 6 in. in 
diameter. There is a standard double-slide carrier for 
accommodating American 314 in. by 4 in. slides. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
upon request. 


Potter Corporation Moves Its Offices. The Potter 
Manufacturing Corporation, Chicago, Ill, has an- 
nounced that its general offices have been moved to 
4810 North Kimball Avenue. The offices were formerly 
located at 111 West Washington Street. 
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Webster Restores Discounts. The G. & C. Merriam 
Company, Springfield, Mass., has announced that the 
10 per cent discount from list prices on Webster’s New 
Intercollegiate Dictionary and New International Dic- 
tionary has been reéstablished for schools. 


OPEN NEW OFFICES 


Messrs. Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, architects, have 
announced the opening of new offices at 126 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR JANITORS 


The University of Minnesota has announced the 
opening of a summer school for school janitors and en- 
gineers, to be held June 19 to 24, at Minneapolis, Minn. 

Since 1915, the Minneapolis school board has con- 
ducted a similar school. The demand from outside has 
become so great that it has been deemed advisable to 
turn over the school-board’s summer school to the 
University. The former staff of teachers and equipment 
will be available for the University course. 

The school offers an intensive course in (1) house- 
keeping and sanitation, (2) heating and ventilation, 
and (3) maintenance and management. The facilities 
of the Minneapolis school system are available for the 
laboratory work. The registration fee will be $10 and 
books cost $2. 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 


@ The school board of Moline, Ill., has reorganized with the 
election of two new members and the reélection of three other 
members. Mr. C. R. RosBorouGH was reélected as president. 

@ The school board of Oklahoma City, Okla., has been re- 
organized as a nine-member board. The new members of the 
board are Day FezLer, Frep Jones, and EArt Foster. 

@ Dr. Rate O. Crume has been elected a member of the 
board of education at Fort Scott, Kans. 

@ Mr. H. L. Krum, Mr. G. M. Hart, Mr. P. F. Born, 
and Mr. WILLIAM JARRETT are the new members of the school 
board at Elgin, IIl. 

@ Mr. C. M. ScHENck, president of the board of education 
at Denver, Colo., retired from that office on May 1, following 
a long period of faithful service. Mr. Schenck retired after six- 
teen years on the school board, a part of which was served as 
treasurer of the board. For the past four years, during which he 
served as president, he had devoted almost his entire time to 
this work. Broad experience in the business field and intimate 
contact with community life, combined with a capable and cou- 
rageous loyalty to the ideals of public education gave Mr. Schenck 
a large view of the problems of school administration. 

4 Miss Rita Know es has been reélected as secretary of the 
board of education of Moline, Ill. 

@ Mr. Wiriram W. Drummey has been appointed by the 
Boston Schoolhouse Commission as superintendent of school 
buildings, at a salary of $7,500. Mr. Drummey, who succeeds 
Louis K. Rourke, is a well-known architect and engineer, who 
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has had considerable experience in school architecture. He is a 
graduate of the Boston Latin School and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

@ Supr. F. T. Vasey, of Springfield, Ill., has been reélected 
for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. H. L. Hoiter, of Wellston, Ohio, has been reélected 
for a five-year term. 

@ Supt. Roy B. Bowers, of Bristol, Va., has been reélected 
for a four-year term. 

@ Supt. E. R. Creurz, of Janesville, Wis., has been elected 
president of the Wisconsin Association of City Superintendents. 

4 Supt. Paut C. Stetson, of Indianapolis, Ind., has been 
reelected for a four-year term. 

@ Mr. O. B. Larne has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Algona, Iowa, to succeed J. F. Overmyer. 


@ Mr. H. L. Dotson, of Hayden, Colo., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Delta, to succeed W. R. Ross. 


@ Dr. AsHLEY Horace THORNDIKE, a member of the English 
department at Columbia University for 27 years and a well-known 
Shakespearean scholar, died on April 22, following a sudden 
attack of heart disease. Dr. Thorndike, who was 61, was grad- 
uated from Wesleyan University in 1893 and received his master’s 
degree from Harvard in 1896. Before going to Columbia in 1906, 
Dr. Thorndike served as principal of Smith Academy at Hat- 
field, and as an instructor in Boston University and on the 
faculty of Northwestern University, where he was professor of 
English from 1902 to 1906. He was a frequent contributor to the 
educational periodicals and was the author of a long list of 
books, most of which dealt with Shakespeare’s works and the 
English classics. Some of his well-known works were Elements 
of Rhetoric and Composition, History of English Literature, 
“Modern Readers’ Series, Everyday Classics, and Everyday 
English. 

@ Mr. Joun L. Baker, secretary of the board of school 
trustees of Vincennes, Ind., died on March 28, near Carlisle, 
Ind., as a result of a heart attack due to an automobile accident. 
Mr. Baker, who was prominent in business activities in the 
state, had completed his third time, or nine years, as a member 
of the board. Mr. J. Eart Orrpuant has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. Baker for the unexpired term. 


@ Mr. Harry L. Jupp has been elected president of the 
board of education at Oak Park, Ill. 


@ Dr. Davip C. Topp has been selected as president of the 
school board of St. Louis, Mo., for the next year. Dr. Todd, a 
physician, was reélected to the board for a second six-year term. 
He had been vice-president since last October. 


@ Supt. E. R. Rocers, of Carthage, Ill., has been reélected 
for another year. 


@ Supr. C. E. Parmer, of East Palestine, Ohio, has been re- 
élected for a three-year term. 


@ Dexter E. CaLpwe tt, superintendent of schools of Point 
Place, Ohio, since 1928, died in a hospital on April 13, at the 
age of 31. Mr. Caldwell was graduated from Rio Grande College 
with the degree of B. A., and from Ohio State University with 
the degree of M. A. 


@ Supt. A. J. B. Loncsporr, of Bluffton, Ohio, has been re- 
élected for a three-year term. 
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THE “REGULAR! —————————— 
C 14 O O L T R A D a Periodical publishing procedure in America has 


een built on a precedent of a low subscription price 
and substantial support from regular advertising 
patronage. This has made possible the low-price 
newspaper of tremendous circulation, the monthly and weekly magazine of 
popular appeal and the class, trade and professional periodicals which have 
advanced trade, industry and the professions on a splendid program of 
united national action. 





The AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, by an outstanding ser- 
vice through its editorial program, has unified our thinking on hundreds of 
problems. Of course, the marketing of ideas and a unique type of service 
make the periodical publishing business quite different from the production 
and distribution of the regular commercial product. After all the periodical 
crystallizes ideas and it is inthis restatement and refining of our thinking that 
we measure the progress of our profession. 


The support which the reader gives the publisher is always measured in 
terms of professional progress. ‘Who would deny the great progress in 
the administration of our public schools in the past decade and too, despite 
our momentary recession? In fact our record of the readjustments now in 
process is more vital and more serious than the blatant record of doubtful 
progress usually designated as success. 


The support given The AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL by 
our readers has confirmed our editorial service and the effort we have made 
to help you solve your professional problems. In another matter we need 
your help. 


The “Regular” School Trade is making a heroic effort to keep itselt intact 
for your support. In these pages of The AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 
JOURNAL there are the sales messages of the “regular” school trade on 
whom you should depend for main sources of supply. These are the produc- 
ers and distributors who by the stability of their enterprises have made large 
contributions to your success. 


The “regular” school trade is the product of years of building in American 
industry. Your support of the “regular” school trade completes that chain 
in the program of education which means satisfactory financial support for 
your school program, adequate professional ability to carry on and physi- 
cal equipment to do a satisfactory job. 


The “regular” school trade as expressed in the advertising pages of this 
paper bespeaks your support on the ground of merit and the support given 
your program by efficient and competent American industry. 


Frank Gprurer 
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ADJUSTABILITY 


Another reason why the 


NEW “100 SERIES” 


FINNELL is 5 3% 


MORE EFFICIENT 


FINNELL ‘SYSTEM 


FLOOR 


Adjustable to Large Open Areas 


or Beneath Smallest Seats 


A simple change ... permitted by interchangeable brush 
ring...transforms the 18-inch Finnell into a 13-inch machine 
.. enabling one machine to do two jobs. For the school 
whose size or budget requires but one floor machine, 
this advantage is one of the greatest offered by the new 
‘i . Ml * 
100 series’ Finnell. 


Greater Power—Mobility—Operating 
Ease — More Square Feet per Hour 


Increased weight per square inch of brush surface, plus the service 
of a sturdy General Electric motor gives a power heretofore un- 
obtainable with a machine of this type. 


Short-coupled wheel base ... offset construction ... convenient 
wheels...give anew flexibility. A child can manage itwith one hand. 


Brush revolutions speeded up to 230 per minute. This with 
other improvements multiplies the area covered in a given time. 


Quiet, too! Two, heat-treated, hand-polished gears, running 
in extra large grease case, result in amazing silence. 


Write for Circular. Get the full particulars of this new line of 
Finnells. Get the details of their moderate cost — the reasons for 
their marvelous performance. Address FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 
805 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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DROP- FORGED 
Von Buprin 
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Enduring and beautiful beyond belief are the 
drop-forged Von Duprin devices (types B2 and 
C2) just announced. 

External parts, drop-forged from special brass 
and bronze alloys, have more than three times 
the strength of the parts used in the best of the 


cast devices. The metal approaches gold in den- 


atches 


q 


sity. and has the rare charm of mirror surface 
and sharp perfection of detail. All working parts 
are drop-forged from bearing metal and_ will 
wear. we believe. at least a century beyond the 
full life of any building. Surprisingly enough. 
prices of these superlative new devices are no 


higher than those of corresponding cast devices. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
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